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Labor Month In Review 


The January Review 


The January issue of Monthly Labor 
Review is our opportunity to recap the 
past year’s evolution of the general 
statutory framework of employment 
law, and to explore the case law and 
collective bargaining that emerge from 
that framework. This year, we had a 
generally light schedule of changes in 
the statutes guiding industrial relations. 
Richard R. Nelson, our correspondent 
on State labor law issues, reports that 
the volume of activity was light, and 
focused on traditional issues, such as 
wages and child labor. Similarly, Glenn 
Whittington finds that States continued 
to focus on traditional issues in work- 
ers’ compensation, with no sweeping 
change in any subject. In unemploy- 
ment insurance law, Diana Runner re- 
ports that among the States generally, 
changes required increases in weekly 
benefit amounts and in taxable wage 
bases. 

Several years ago, budgetary consid- 
erations led to a cut in the amount of 
analysis the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
could perform on the file of collective 
bargaining agreements the Bureau 
maintains. The Virginia Common- 
wealth University team of George R. 
Gray, Donald W. Meyers, and Phyllis 
S. Meyers, however, has mined those 
files for what is now their second ar- 
ticle for Monthly Labor Review. In con- 
trast to the focus on traditional issues 
in the legislatures, they find that nego- 
tiators are progressing toward a new 
collective bargaining paradigm, usually 
one that involves some sort of part- 
nering agreement. This issue’s legal 
theme is rounded out by “The law at 
work,” our quarterly department on is- 
sues of employment law. 


Union membership 
edges up, but share 
continues fo fall 


The number of union members rose for 
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the first time in 5 years, increasing from 
16.1 million in 1997 to 16.2 million in 
1998. Despite the rise in the number of 
members, the share of workers who 
were union members declined from 
14.1 percent in 1997 to 13.9 percent in 
1998. 

In 1998, about 9.3 million private 
industry workers were members of 
unions, little changed from 1997. In 
contrast, the number of government 
workers who were union members rose 
from more than 6.7 million to about 6.9 
million. The increase in the number of 
public-sector union members occurred 
in both Federal and local governments; 
State government union membership 
edged down. 

The share of government workers 
who were union members rose over the 
year, while the private industry share 
fell. Government workers thus continue 
to have a much higher unionization rate 
than their private sector counterparts. 
Local government workers were the 
most likely to be unionized. More in- 
formation can be found in news release 
USDL 99-21, Union Members in 1998. 


Another real raise 
in 1998 


Average hourly earnings increased 3.7 
percent during 1998, similar to the an- 
nual increase of 3.8 percent in 1997. 
After adjustment for price increases, 
real hourly earnings were up 2.1 per- 
cent. With lower retail price inflation 
over the past 2 years, the gap has nar- 
rowed between real and unadjusted 
earnings increases. 

Workers on private nonfarm payrolls 
earned an average of $12.99 per hour 
in December 1998, up from $12.53 in 
December 1997. The increased hourly 
earnings coupled with a 0.3-percent 
decline in average weekly hours pro- 
duced an average weekly raise of 3.4 
percent from December 1997 to De- 
cember 1998. Average weekly earnings 
were $450.75 in December 1998, com- 
pared with $436.04 a year earlier. Real 


(price-adjusted) average weekly earn- 
ings grew by 1.8 percent in 1998. More 
information can be found in news re- 
lease USDL 99-06, The Employment 
Situation: December 1998, USDL 99- 
11, Consumer Price Index: December 
1998, and USDL 99-12, Real Earnings 
in December 1998. 


Fewer workers 
experienced 
unemployment in 1997 


Of the more than 145 million persons 
who participated in the labor force in 
1997, 15.6 million were unemployed at 
some point during the year. This trans- 
lates into a “work-experience unem- 
ployment rate” of 10.8 percent. The 
work-experience unemployment rate 
was thus down 0.9 percentage point 
from 1996, and the lowest it has been 
in the 40-year history of the series. 

The work experience measure of un- 
employment counts anyone who was 
unemployed at any time during the 
year. Because people move into and out 
of unemployment all the time, this 
count was more than twice the number 
unemployed in the average month of 
1997 (6.7 million). Additional informa- 
tion is available from news release USDL 
98-470, Work Experience of the Popu- 
lation in 1997. 


NOTE: News releases discussed above 
are available at http://stats.bls.gov/ 
newsrel.htm O 


It is with great sadness that we in- 
form our readers that Diana Runner 
died shortly after completing her ar- 
ticle for this issue of the Review. For 
20 years, Ms. Runner had been a 
regular contributor to the January 


issue, providing expert analysis of 
important changes in unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation. Her 
unique ability to clarify the essence 
of those changes for our readers will 
be greatly missed. 


State Labor Laws, 1998 


State labor legislation 
enacted in 1998 


Increases in minimum wage rates, prevailing wage changes, 
child labor revisions, workplace surveillance regulations, 


and bans on employment discrimination 


were major subjects of State labor legislation 


Richard R. Nelson 


number of major pieces of State labor legislation were 
Ase in 1998, despite an unusually light volume of 

enactments.' The greatest areas of concentration were 
in the traditional subjects of minimum wage protection, pre- 
vailing wage, and the regulation of child labor. Legislation 
also was enacted on the emerging issue of employee monitor- 
ing, and on other contemporary issues such as balancing work 
and family, granting immunity for disclosure of work perfor- 
mance information, and banning employment discrimination 
because of genetic test results. Some significant ballot mea- 
sures and court decisions also have had an impact on employ- 
ment standards. 

This article provides a summary of significant enactments 
in labor legislation. It does not, however, cover occupational 
safety and health, employment and training, labor relations, 
employee background clearance, and economic development 
legislation. Articles on unemployment insurance and work- 
ers’ compensation appear elsewhere in this issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 


Wages. Minimum wage was an important area of State labor 
legislation and activity again this year, although not as active 
as in the past few years when it dominated State legislative 
activity. New legislation increased minimum wage rates in 
Connecticut, Indiana, and Kentucky.’ Rates also increased in 
_ West Virginia, as the result of a previous law, and in Califor- 
nia and Oregon, as the result of ballot measures approved in 
1996. 

A Washington ballot measure approved in the November 
general election increases the minimum wage rate in that State. 


Richard R. Nelson is a State standards adviser in the Office of 
External Affairs, Wage and Hour Division, Employment Standards 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 


As aresult of this measure, beginning January 1, 2001, Wash- 
ington will be the first State in the Nation to have a rate that is 
annually adjusted for inflation. 

As of January 1, 1999, minimum wage rates higher than 
the Federal standard are in effect in Alaska, California, Con- 
necticut, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Massachusetts, 
Oregon, Vermont, and Washington. 

Major changes were made in the way minimum wage rates 
will be established in Puerto Rico. 

Indiana will now require the payment of overtime, while 
an overtime pay requirement was eliminated in Idaho. Laws 
were adopted in Hawaii and Washington specifying that air- 
line industry employers are not required to pay overtime to 
employees who voluntarily trade shifts. 

Thirty-one States and the Federal Government currently 
have public works prevailing wage laws. This year, prevail- 
ing wage bills were introduced in nearly half of the States. 
Reversing the trend of recent years to weaken these laws, most 
of those measures adopted in 1998 strengthened laws. 

Maine will now require payment of prevailing benefits as 
well as prevailing wages. Coverage of the Maine law was 
also expanded to include projects let by the Turnpike Author- 
ity. Delaware passed laws pertaining to the maintenance of 
payroll information, and excusing the Department of Labor 
from court costs for certain prevailing wage cases. The De- 
partment was also authorized to join claimants in one action 
when filing suit. 

In New York, underpayments may now be recovered from 
successors, subsidiaries, principals, and others related to public 
works building service contractors who have violated the pre- 
vailing wage law. Employers in Hawaii may be penalized if 
they fail to timely submit records and information or if they 
interfere with or delay an investigation. Penalty provisions 
were strengthened in Massachusetts. 
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The Kentucky law regulating the awarding of public con- 
tracts by the State was amended to add requirements for sub- 
contractors to those already in place for contractors. Califor- 
nia revised provisions providing for debarment of contractors 
and subcontractors from work on public works contracts fol- 
lowing violations of the prevailing wage law. 

Coverage of the law was reduced in Wisconsin and Ohio 
where the threshold amount for coverage under the prevailing 
wage laws for State and municipal contracts was increased 
administratively. Coverage was also reduced in Minnesota 
where, as a result of a court decision, the law will not cover 
school construction. 

Other significant wage legislation included a requirement 
for equal pay for equal work for State employees in West Vir- 
ginia, and an increase in the maximum wage claim that may be 
accepted by the Alaska Department of Labor. 

Kentucky became the 29th State to adopt legislation autho- 
rizing reciprocal agreements with other States for the collec- 
tion of claims for wages, fringe benefits, and penalties. 


Hours. Hours of work restrictions were revised for work in 
underground mines in Arizona and for certain intrastate driv- 
ers in Wyoming. As the result of other measures, Rhode Is- 
land employers will no longer be required to obtain work per- 
mits for work to be performed on Sundays and holidays. Em- 
ployers in Vermont now are to provide employees with rea- 
sonable opportunities to eat and to use toilet facilities during 
work periods. The North Dakota meal break requirement was 
revised. 


Family issues. A few significant laws were adopted relat- 
ing to work and family. Massachusetts joined a few other 
States by adopting legislation granting eligible employees up 
to 24 hours of leave during any 12-month period to partici- 
pate in school activities, or to accompany children or elderly 
relatives to medical or other appointments. Minnesota be- 
came the first State to pass a law requiring employers to ac- 
commodate nursing mothers. 


Child labor. Child labor continues to be an issue of great 
interest at both the Federal and State level. A mix of legisla- 
tion was enacted this year, with laws passed both to strengthen 
and to relax child labor regulation. 

Among the measures enacted, provisions for hours of work 
during school weeks were strengthened in Connecticut, and 
penalties were increased in South Carolina. The prohibition 
of hazardous occupations will be expanded in Maine. Fur- 
ther restrictions were placed on the sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages in Maryland and on the employment of infants on mo- 
tion picture sets in California. The labor department in Florida 
was given rulemaking authority under the child labor law. 
Rhode Island now permits suspension of a student’s working 
papers because of absenteeism or conduct that would justify 
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a suspension from school. 

In a first-of-its-kind development, Tennessee enacted an ex- 
emption from the child labor law for 16- and 17-year-old stu- 
dents enrolled in a church-related school or who are home- 
schooled. Virginia enacted an exemption for certain minors em- 
ployed as sports referees. Children will be allowed to work longer 
hours or at younger ages in certain specified jobs in Missouri 
and New Hampshire. New Hampshire also eliminated the re- 
quirement for work certificates for 16- and 17-year-olds. 


Agriculture. Enactments that affect agricultural workers 
were adopted in a few States. The Florida Department of La- 
bor and Employment Security was given authority to adopt 
rules prescribing the procedures to register as a farm labor 
contractor and the procedures to impose civil penalties for 
violations. New York adopted field sanitation requirements 
for farm laborers and, in Washington, rules were adopted re- 
quiring electricity in all temporary worker housing and estab- 
lishing minimum requirements to ensure the safe storage, han- 
dling, and preparation of food in these camps. 

The Maine Department of Labor is to establish a migrant 
and immigrant worker assistance outreach project to assist 
these workers in the State. 


Garment industry. Bills to further regulate the garment in- 
dustry were adopted in California and New York. In Califor- 
nia, provisions were enacted pertaining to persons engaged in 
the business of garment manufacturing, but who do not em- 
ploy any workers. These provisions made them liable for civil 
penalties for labor law violations. Among several provisions 
of the New York law, apparel articles or components manu- 
factured or assembled in violation of the law may be tagged 
as “unlawfully manufactured” and sections were added on the 
liability of manufacturers and contractors including a joint 
liability section. 


Equal employment opportunity. The trend to enact legisla- 
tion banning employment discrimination against individuals 
based on genetic characteristics, genetic information, or test 
results continued this year, with new laws passed in Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, and Oklahoma. 

A number of other measures were enacted, banning vari- 
ous forms of employment discrimination. Among them, the 
Mississippi State personnel system law assuring the fair treat- 
ment of applicants and employees in all aspects of personnel 
administration was amended to add disability to the list of 
prohibited forms of discrimination. The Rhode Island law pro- 
hibiting discrimination against individuals for seeking or ob- 
taining a domestic abuse protective order was amended to 
also protect those who refuse to seek or obtain such an order. 

In Massachusetts, a plan is to be developed and imple- 
mented to eliminate discrimination against female construc- 
tion workers and to increase the number of these workers at 


State construction projects. 

In Hawaii, it will not be an unlawful discriminatory em- 
ployment practice for an employer to inquire about and con- 
sider an individual’s criminal conviction record when making 
decisions concerning hiring, termination, or the terms, condi- 
tions, or privileges of employment, if the conviction record 
bears a rational relationship to the duties and responsibilities 
of the position. 

A ballot measure, overturning a 1997 law banning discrimi- 
nation because of sexual orientation was approved by voters 
in Maine. 

Washington voters approved a ballot measure that will pro- 
hibit government entities from discriminating against or grant- 
ing preferential treatment to any individual or group based on 
race, sex, color, ethnicity, or national origin in the operation of 
public employment, public education, or public contracting. 


Drug and alcohol testing. There were a few significant devel- 
opments relating to the regulation of employee drug and alcohol 
testing. Several changes were made in the Iowa private employer 
drug and alcohol testing law including allowing voluntary test- 
ing of both current and prospective employees and permitting 
unannounced random testing. An Executive Order issued in Loui- 
siana directs State agencies to adopt written policies mandating 
drug testing of prospective employees. Several bases for testing, 
including random testing, are specified. 


Worker privacy. Worker privacy legislation took several 
forms in 1998, addressing both traditional and emerging is- 
sues. Several States adopted laws relating to employee access 
to their own personnel files or regulating the disclosure of 
personnel file information. Amendments to lie detector test 
laws expanded coverage in Connecticut, reduced coverage in 
Virginia and, in Tennessee, added questions concerning dis- 
ability to the list of unlawful areas of inquiry. 

Hawaii joined several States that have passed legislation 
recently providing immunity from civil liability to employers 


who furnish job performance information about a current or 
former employee to a prospective employer. 

Emerging issues are addressed by new laws in Connecti- 
cut which require employers who engage in any type of elec- 
tronic monitoring to give prior written notice to all employees 
who may be affected, informing them of the types of monitor- 
ing that may occur. In California, it is now unlawful, unless 
authorized by a court order, for employers to make audio or 
video recordings of employees in a restroom, locker room, or 
room designated by the employer for changing clothes. 


Other laws. Among other laws of interest, a Temporary Em- 
ployee Protection Act was adopted in Rhode Island. South 
Dakota employees may continue health care coverage when 
an employer ceases operations. California employers were 
barred from requiring an individual to pay a fee in order to 
apply for employment. New York employers may not use any 
State funding to train administrators in methods to discourage 
union organization. 

A recent trend continued with Georgia, Utah, and Wiscon- 
sin providing paid leave for State employees who are certified 
by the American Red Cross to be disaster service volunteers. 
Existing laws of this kind were amended in Minnesota and 
South Dakota. 

The Advisory Committee on Labor and Industrial Relations 
and the Industrial Accident Board were eliminated in Hawaii. 

A ballot proposition was rejected in California that would 
have required employers and labor organizations to obtain per- 
mission from employees and members before withholding pay 
or using union dues or fees for political contributions. Voters 
in Oregon approved a ballot measure guaranteeing the right of 
public employees to have payroll deductions for political pur- 
poses, and they rejected a counter measure that would have 
prohibited spending public funds to collect or assist in the col- 
lection of political funds. 

The following is a summary, by jurisdiction, of labor legis- 
lation enacted in 1998. 


Alabama 


Worker privacy. For employees in the edu- 
cation field, a new law guarantees their right 
to review the contents of their personnel files 
and to receive copies of any documents con- 
tained in the file. A representative of the em- 
ployee may accompany him or her during the 
personnel file review. The employee may an- 
swer or object in writing to any material in the 
file, and the answer or objection is to be at- 
tached to the appropriate material. A copy of 
all materials to be placed in the employee’s 
record, which could adversely affect the 
employee’s professional or work status, must 


be provided to the employee. Anonymous 
complaints or materials which have not been 
investigated within 30 calendar days of their 
receipt by the executive officer of the school 
board must be destroyed. Employers may trans- 
fer an employee’s personnel file or copies or 
any parts of it to another employer, or prospec- 
tive employer, upon the written request of the 
employee. 


Alaska 


Wages. Overtime wage payment require- 
ments will not be applicable to work per- 
formed by certain mechanics primarily en- 


gaged in the servicing of automobiles, light 
trucks, and motor homes if specified pay re- 
quirements are met. 

The section of the wage payment law re- 
lating to the assignment of wage claims to 
the Department of Labor was amended. The 
maximum claim that may now be accepted 
will be the amount prescribed in the law gov- 
erning small claim court actions. This 
amount is currently $7,500, up from $5,000 
previously. 


Arizona 


Hours. The law limiting work in under- 
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ground mines to no more than 8 hours within 
any 24-hour period was amended. It now 
permits work of up to 12 hours within any 
24-hour period if the employer has adopted 
a policy of longer work hours based on a 
collective bargaining agreement. The con- 
tract must be entered into with a labor orga- 
nization representing the affected employ- 
ees and must expressly authorize longer pe- 
riods of employment. 


California 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate rose 
from $5.15 per hour to $5.75 on March 1, 
1998, as the result of passage of Proposition 
210 in the November 1996 general election. 
The Labor Commissioner may deny a 
contractor or subcontractor the ability to bid 
on or be awarded a public works contract or 
to perform work as a subcontractor on a pub- 
lic works project if found to be in violation 
of public works laws with the intent to de- 


fraud, or if in willful violation of those laws. 


The Labor Commissioner, not less than 
semiannually, is to publish and distribute to 
awarding bodies a list of contractors that are 
ineligible to bid on or to be awarded a pub- 
lic works contract, or to perform work as a 
subcontractor on a public works project. It 
was also specified that any contract on a 
public works project entered into between a 
contractor and a debarred subcontractor is 
void. Every contract for a public works 
project is to contain a provision specifying 
that the public entity may not permit a con- 
tractor or subcontractor who is ineligible to 
bid or work on, or be awarded, a public 
works project, to bid on, be awarded, or per- 
form work as a subcontractor on such a 
project. 


Child labor. No infant under the age of 1 
month may be employed on any motion pic- 
ture set or location unless a licensed physi- 
cian and surgeon, who is board-certified in 
pediatrics, provides written certification that 
the infant is at least 15 days old, is healthy, 
and is physically capable of handling the 
stress of filmmaking. Any parent, guardian, 
or employer of a minor, and any officer or 
agent of an employer of a minor, who vio- 
lates or permits a violation of this provision, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine of $2,500 to $5,000, by imprisonment 
of up to 60 days, or by both. 

Continued for 3 years, until January 1, 
2002, is a provision permitting 16- and 17- 
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year-olds in Lake County who are employed 
in agricultural packing plants to work more 
than 48 hours, but no more than 60, in any | 
week with written approval of the Lake 
County Board of Education. This provision 
amends the child labor law that otherwise 
limits the number of hours that these minors 
may work to no more than 48 hours per week 
and 8 hours a day, or up to 10 hours on any 
non-school day in agricultural packing plants 
during the peak harvest season. 


Garment industry. Provisions were en- 
acted pertaining to those persons who en- 
gage in the garment manufacturing business, 
and do not employ any workers. A civil pen- 
alty of $500 was established for labor law 
violations by these individuals (they had 
been exempt from civil penalties that, un- 
der prior law. were imposed for each “af- 
fected employee’’). These individuals will 
not be guilty of a misdemeanor for failure 
to register with the Labor Commissioner. 


Equal employment opportunity. Employ- 
ment discrimination on the basis of genetic 
characteristics was banned by adding genetic 
characteristics to the definition of medical 
condition. Discrimination because of medi- 
cal condition is one of the forms of discrimi- 
nation prohibited under the Fair Employ- 
ment and Housing Act. 


Worker privacy. Employers may not cause 
an audio or video recording to be made of 
an employee in a restroom, locker room, or 
room designated by the employer for chang- 
ing clothes, unless authorized by a court or- 
der. An employer may not use a recording, 
made in violation of this provision, for any 
purpose. 

The law providing that a public safety 
officer may not be compelled to submit to a 
polygraph examination against his or her will 
was amended to apply to all lie detector tests 
rather than only polygraph examinations. 
Lie detector is defined as a polygraph, 
deceptograph, voice stress analyzer, psycho- 
logical stress evaluator, or any other similar 
device, whether mechanical or electrical, that 
is used for the purpose of rendering a diag- 
nostic opinion regarding the honesty or dis- 
honesty of an individual. 


Other laws. It was made unlawful for an 
employer to require an individual to pay a 
fee or other consideration in order to apply 
for employment, orally or in writing, or to 


receive, obtain, complete, or submit an ap- 
plication for employment. Employers are 
also prohibited from charging to process em- 
ployment applications. 

A new measure that prohibits the willful 
and knowing obstruction of access to prop- 
erty, to anyone legally entitled to enter the 
property, includes a specific exemption for 
persons who are engaged in lawful labor 
union activities. 

Proposition 226 was rejected by the 
voters on July 14, 1998. It would have re- 
quired public and private sector employ- 
ers and labor organizations to obtain per- 
mission from employees and members be- 
fore withholding pay or using union dues or 
fees for political contributions. It would also 
have prohibited contributions to State and lo- 
cal candidates by residents, governments, or 
entities of foreign countries. 


Connecticut 


Wages. New legislation increased the State 
minimum wage rate from $5.18 per hour to 
$5.65 on January 1, 1999 with a further in- 
crease to $6.15 scheduled for January 1, 
2000. 


Child labor. New restrictions were adopted 
on the employment of minors under age 18 
in manufacturing or mechanical establish- 
ments; mercantile establishments; restau- 
rants, amusement or recreational establish- 
ments; and hairdressing, bowling, billiard or 
pool room, or photograph gallery establish- 
ments. The work hours of these minors, who 
are enrolled in school, will now be limited 
to no more than 6 hours in any regularly 
scheduled school day (8 hours on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday) and 32 hours in any 
week during which school is in session. 
Work of up to 8 hours a day and 48 hours a 
week is permitted when school is not in ses- 
sion. These restrictions will not apply to 
persons under age 18 who have graduated 
from high school. Work experience, as part 
of an approved educational plan will not be 
counted against the prescribed daily or 
weekly limits. 

Work in manufacturing, mechanical, or 
mercantile establishments will now be per- 
mitted until 11 p.m., rather than 10 p.m. on 
evenings preceding nonschooldays. Minors 
between 16 and 18 years of age may now be 
employed until midnight on days not prior 
to a school day in restaurants, recreation, 
amusement, and theater establishments. 


Persons under the age of 18 who are not 
enrolled in and have not graduated from a 
secondary institution will be limited to work 
of up to 9 hours a day and 48 hours a week 
in restaurant, manufacturing, mechanical, 
recreation, amusement, and theater establish- 
ments; 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week in 
mercantile establishments. 


Equal employment opportunity. It was 
made an unlawful discriminatory employ- 
ment practice for an employer, an employ- 
ment agency, or a labor organization to re- 
quest or require genetic information from an 
employee, an individual seeking employ- 
ment or a member; or to discharge, expel, 
or otherwise discriminate against anyone on 
the basis of genetic information. Genetic in- 
formation is defined as information about 
genes, gene products, or inherited charac- 
teristics that may derive from an individual 
or a family member. 


Worker privacy. New legislation was en- 
acted requiring employers who engage in any 
type of electronic monitoring to give prior 
written notice to all employees who may be 
affected, informing them of the types of 
monitoring which may occur. This notice re- 
quirement will not apply when an employer 
has reasonable grounds to believe that em- 
ployees are engaged in conduct which vio- 
lates the law, violates the legal rights of the 
employer or of other employees, or creates 
a hostile workplace environment, and the 
employer believes that electronic monitor- 
ing may produce evidence of this miscon- 
duct. The law also does not apply to a crimi- 
nal investigation, where all information gath- 
ered may be used against an employee. 
“Electronic monitoring” is defined as any 
means of collecting information about employ- 
ees’ activities or communications in the work- 
place other than by direct observation, includ- 
ing the use of a computer, telephone, wire, ra- 
dio, camera, electromagnetic, photoelectronic, 
or photo-optical systems, provided the collec- 
tion of information is not prohibited under State 
or Federal law. Employers found in violation 
by the Labor Commissioner may be fined up 
to $500 for a first offense, up to $1,000 for a 
second, and up to $3,000 for a third and each 
subsequent offense. ; 

Employees or prospective employees of the 
Department of Correction were added to the 
list of those persons who may be required to 
take a polygraph examination as a condition 
of obtaining or of continuing employment. 


Delaware 


Wages. The Department of Labor will no 
longer be required to pay the filing fee or 
other court costs for prevailing wage cases 
involving the underpayment of wages. The 
Department was also authorized to join 
claimants in one action when filing suit. 

The section of the prevailing wage law 
requiring that sworn payroll information be 
furnished to the Department of Labor weekly 
was amended to require the Department to 
maintain the information for a period of 6 
months from the end of the workweek cov- 
ered by the payroll. 


Child labor. A resolution was adopted ask- 
ing the State business community to work 
with the public schools in monitoring and 
encouraging working students’ achievement 
in school. One suggestion is that employers 
limit the work hours of those students who 
are frequently absent from school or whose 
grade point average (GPA) is below 2.0 ona 
4.0 scale. 


Equal employment opportunity. It is now 
an unlawful employment practice for an em- 
ployer, employment agency, labor union, or 
joint labor-management committee control- 
ling apprenticeship (or other training or re- 
training) to intentionally collect any genetic 
information concerning any employee or ap- 
plicant for employment. This enactment also 
includes the collection of such information 
on any member of an employee’s or 
applicant’s family. Exceptions to this law 
arise when the information is job related and 
consistent with business necessity, or the in- 
formation is sought in connection with the re- 
tirement policy or system of the employer or 
the underwriting or administration of a bona 
fide employee welfare or benefit plan. “Job 
related and consistent with business necessity” 
means the condition makes the individual un- 
able to perform the essential functions of the 
position held or desired. This includes situa- 
tions in which the individual poses a direct 
threat to the health or safety of himself/herself 
or others in the workplace. 


Florida 


Child labor. The Department of Labor and 
Employment Security’s Division of Labor, 
Employment and Training was given 
rulemaking authority under the child labor 
law. Among rules that may be adopted are 


those defining words, phrases, or terms used 
in the law; prescribing additional documents 
that may be used to prove the age of a mi- 
nor; requiring certain safety equipment and 
a safe workplace environment for minors; 
and prescribing the deadlines applicable to 
a response to a request for records. 


Agriculture. The Department of Labor and 
Employment Security’s Division of Labor, 
Employment and Training was given author- 
ity to adopt rules prescribing the procedures 
to register as a farm labor contractor. It also 
can prescribe the criteria to be used to de- 
termine the amount of a civil penalty for vio- 
lations of the law and provide notification 
to persons assessed a civil penalty. Another 
amendment requires any insurance carrier, 
that is licensed to operate in Florida and that 
has issued a liability insurance policy to 
operate a vehicle used to transport farm 
workers, to notify the division when it in- 
tends to cancel the policy. 


Worker privacy. Among amendments to 
the law relating to law enforcement and cor- 
rectional officers, any formal interrogation 
of a law enforcement or correctional officer 
that could lead to disciplinary action, demo- 
tion, or dismissal must be recorded on au- 
dio tape or otherwise preserved in such a 
manner as to allow a transcript to be pre- 
pared. Such recording of the session must 
be made available to the interrogated officer 
no later than 72 hours (excluding holidays 
and weekends) following the interrogation. 
It was also specified that law enforcement 
or correctional officers have the right to re- 
view their official personnel files under the 
supervision of the designated records cus- 
todian. The officers can attach to the file a 
concise statement in response to any items 
they identify as derogatory, and to have cop- 
ies of such items made available to them. 


Other laws. The State employee telecom- 
muting program, which was scheduled for ter- 
mination on October 1, 1998, was continued 
by repeal of the termination provision. 


Georgia 


Wages. The law establishing fair employ- 
ment practices for public officers and em- 
ployees was amended by adding a section 
prohibiting public employers from requir- 
ing public employees, or applicants, as a 
term and condition of employment, to waive 
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their right to receive time and one-half paid 
overtime compensation or time and one-half 
compensatory time off for overtime hours 
worked. 


Other laws. Anemployee of a State agency 
who is a certified disaster service volunteer 
of the American Red Cross may be granted 
leave from work with pay for up to 15 work- 
days in any 12-month period to participate 
in specialized disaster relief services for the 
American Red Cross, upon the approval of 
the employee’s agency and coordinated 
through the director of emergency manage- 
ment, without loss of seniority, pay, vaca- 
tion time, compensatory time, sick time, or 
earned overtime accumulation. Leave is to 
be granted only for services related to a di- 
saster occurring within the State or in a con- 
tiguous State that has a reciprocal statutory 
provision. 


Hawaii 


Wages. The overtime provisions of the mini- 
mum wage law were amended to specify that 
airline industry employers are not required 
to pay overtime to employees when the over- 
time hours result from a voluntary agreement 
between employees to exchange work time 
or days off. 

The section of the State prevailing wage 
law regulating payrolls and payroll records 
was amended to provide that contractors are 
to make payroll records available for exami- 
nation within 10 days from the date of a writ- 
ten request by a governmental contracting 
agency, the Director of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, or their authorized representa- 
tives. The Department of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations was also authorized to inter- 
view employees during working hours on the 
job. A contractor who fails to make the 
records accessible, fails to provide informa- 
tion requested for the proper enforcement 
of the prevailing wage law, or fails to keep, 
or falsifies, any record will be assessed a pen- 
alty of $1,000 per project for interference 
or delay. For each day thereafter that the em- 
ployer fails to cooperate, the director will 
assess a penalty of $100 per project. 


Equal employment opportunity. It will not 
be an unlawful discriminatory employment 
practice for an employer to inquire about and 
consider an individual’s criminal conviction 
record when making decisions concerning 
hiring, termination, or the terms, conditions, 
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or privileges of employment, if the convic- 
tion record bears a rational relationship to 
the duties and responsibilities of the posi- 
tion. Inquiry into and consideration of con- 
viction records of prospective employees 
may take place only after the prospective 
employee has received a conditional offer 
of employment. 


Worker privacy. Anemployer that provides 
information about a current or former 
employee’s job performance to prospective 
employers is presumed to be acting in good 
faith and is immune from civil liability for 
disclosing the information and for the con- 
sequences of the disclosure unless the in- 
formation provided was knowingly false or 
misleading. 


Preference. A resolution was adopted re- 
questing the Department of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations to develop a workable 
definition of the term, “Hawaii resident” by 
rule. It asked that the U.S. Departments of 
Defense and Labor propose the use of this 
definition and develop an appropriate means 
of implementing the Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act of 1986. This act pro- 
vides that contracts awarded by the Depart- 
ment of Defense that are performed in whole 
or in part in Alaska or Hawaii, when that 
State has an unemployment rate in excess 
of the national average, are to include a pro- 
vision requiring the contractor to employ 
State residents. 


Other laws. The Department of Labor and 
Industrial Relations will no longer issue per- 
mits to manufacture, store, or transport ex- 
plosives. All persons must obtain a certifi- 
cate of fitness in order to store, deal in, or 
possess explosives.The section exempting 
the U.S. Armed Forces and authorized Fed- 
eral employees from regulation was 
amended to also exempt State and county 
police and fire department employees. 

The Advisory Committee on Labor and 
Industrial Relations and the Industrial Ac- 
cident Board were eliminated. 


Idaho 


Wages. The portion of the State minimum 
wage law requiring the payment of overtime 
by those employers subject to the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act was deleted. As a 
result, the State law no longer has an over- 
time pay requirement. 


Indiana 


Wages. New legislation increased the State 
minimum wage rate from $3.35 to $4.25 per 
hour on October 1, 1998, with a further in- 
crease scheduled for March 1, 1999 to $5.15. 
Exempt from the minimum wage require- 
ment are certain employees who provide 
companionship services to the aged and in- 
firm. The credit against the minimum wage 
for tipped employees was changed from 40 
percent of the applicable minimum wage to 
the Federally established $2.13 per hour. Ef- 
fective March 1, 1999, employers may pay 
employees under 20 years of age a minimum 
wage of $4.25 an hour during the first 90 
consecutive calendar days of employment. 
The law also establishes an overtime pay 
requirement. Under this provision, employ- 
ees who work more than 40 hours a week 
are to receive overtime pay of 1-1/2 times 
the regular rate. Among categories of work- 
ers exempt from the overtime pay require- 
ment are certain employees who work at 
piece rates or for commission in retail sales; 
employees working under an individual con- 
tract; and employees of a motion picture the- 
ater. Employees of hospitals, and similar 
institutions, may agree to a work period of 
14 consecutive days, in lieu of a 7-day week 
for purposes of overtime compensation (pro- 
vided that overtime is paid for work in ex- 
cess of 8 hours a day and in excess of 80 
hours in the 14-day period). 


lowa 


Employee testing. Several changes were 
made in the drug-testing law pertaining to 
the private sector. The voluntary testing of 
both current and prospective employees is 
allowed. The testing must be carried out 
within the terms of a written policy that has 
been provided to employees and prospec- 
tive employees. The law now permits unan- 
nounced random testing; drug and alcohol 
testing on the entire employee population; 
testing for employees and supervisors in 
safety sensitive positions; and testing dur- 
ing and after completion of a rehabilitation 
program. Alcohol and drug testing is also 
permitted if the employer has reasonable 
suspicion to believe that an employee has 
taken illegal drugs and for employees in- 
volved in workplace accidents. Companies 
are authorized to implement disciplinary 
procedures ranging from requiring employ- 
ees to enroll in an employee assistance pro- 
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gram to termination. of employment. Any 
testing must be at the employers expense, 
must occur during or contiguous to normal 
working hours, and can only be done on 
those employees scheduled to work. The law 
requires that specific labeling and chain of 
custody procedures be followed, and that 
strict confidentiality be maintained in regards 
to testing and test results. Employers must 
provide a list of drugs that will be tested for, 
and employees may rebut test results and 
provide information relative to the test, such 
as Current prescriptions or over-the-counter- 
drugs taken around the time of the test, and 
other relevant medical information. All posi- 
tive tests are to be confirmed by a second 
test using a different chemical process for 
the confirmation than used in the original 
screen. An aggrieved employee or prospec- 
tive employee can seek affirmative relief for 
disciplinary action based on known false posi- 
tive test results or for a violation of confiden- 
tiality by an employer who discloses a false 
positive test result to unauthorized persons. 


Kansas 


Whistleblowers. The State whistleblower 
law was expanded to include under its pro- 
tection employee disclosure of information 
concerning matters of public concern, in- 
cluding matters relating to the public health, 
safety, and welfare in addition to the opera- 
tions of the State agency as before. Protection 
was also extended for information provided 
to auditing agencies in addition to informa- 
tion provided to the legislature. The appeal 
process for filing was extended from 30 days 
to 90 days. The State board, hearing the case 
or its appeal, has the right to award the pre- 
vailing party all or a portion of the costs of 
the proceedings before the board, including 
the costs of the appeal and reasonable attor- 
ney fees and witness fees. Disclosure of any 
information or communication that is con- 
fidential or privileged under law is not au- 
thorized under this act. 


Kentucky 


Wages. The State minimum wage law was 
amended to adopt the Federal minimum wage 
rate by reference. Therefore, the State rate 
rose from $4.25 per hour to $5.15, effective 
July 15, 1998. The tip credit provision was 
changed to match the Federal requirement of 
a $2.13-per-hour cash wage for tipped em- 
ployees (the law previously permitted a 50- 


percent credit toward the minimum wage). 

The law regulating the awarding of pub- 
lic contracts by the State, including those 
subject to the prevailing wage law, was 
amended to add requirements for subcontrac- 
tors to those already in place for contractors. 
A subcontractor’s failure to disclose a final 
determination of a law violation within the 
previous 5 years, or failure to comply with 
the law for the duration of the contract will 
be grounds for cancellation of the contract 
and disqualification from eligibility for fu- 
ture State contracts for 2 years. 

The labor commissioner was authorized 
to enter into reciprocal agreements with other 
States for the collection of wage claims and 
judgments. 


Worker privacy. Any references to crimi- 
nal allegations against a teacher are to be re- 
moved from the teacher’s personnel file if he 
or she is found not guilty, the charges are dis- 
missed, or if the allegations did not lead to 
formal charges. 


Louisiana 


Wages. April 3, 1998, was designated as 
National Pay Inequality Awareness Day. It 
marks the day that a woman’s pay combined 
with her earnings from the previous year 
equals the wages a man is paid in a calendar 
year. 


Employee testing. An Executive Order was 
issued on August 10, directing State agen- 
cies to adopt written policies mandating drug 
testing of prospective and current employ- 
ees. Testing is to take place prior to hiring or 
appointing a prospective employee. Testing 
also can occur when reasonable suspicion of 
an employee’s drug use exists, or following 
a workplace accident that involves circum- 
stances leading to a reasonable suspicion of 
an employee’s drug use, following a work- 
place accident that results in a fatality, or re- 
sults in or causes the release of hazardous 
waste. Such testing can occur randomly, as 
part of a monitoring program established by 
the executive agency to assure compliance 
with terms of a rehabilitation agreement; prior 
to promoting an employee to a safety-sensi- 
tive or security-sensitive position; and ran- 
domly, for all employees in safety-sensitive 
or security-sensitive positions. An applicant 
for employment who tests positive will not 
be hired. A current employee who tests posi- 
tive may, but is not required to, be given the 


Opportunity to undergo rehabilitation with- 
out termination of employment. 


Maine 


Wages. The State prevailing wage law now 
requires the payment of prevailing benefits 
on public works construction projects as well 
as prevailing wages as previously required. 
Benefits are defined as health and welfare 
contributions, pension or individual retire- 
ment account contributions, vacation and 
annuity contributions, per diem in lieu of 
wages, and any other form of payment, ex- 
cept for wages, made to or for the employee. 
One change increases the penalty from not 
more than $100 per violation to not less than 
$250 per violation for any contractor who 
knowingly and willfully violates the law. 
Another change specifies that the ad hoc ad- 
visory board that advises the director on wage 
rate issues consist equally of persons and 
contractors covered by collectively bargained 
labor agreements and those not covered by 
these agreements. 

Coverage of the State prevailing wage law 
was extended to include Turnpike Authority 
construction and reconstruction projects. 

A new law, establishing and regulating 
economic development incentives, specifies 
that subsidized corporations are expected to 
provide their employees with health and pen- 
sion benefits and to pay wages that are pre- 
vailing in the labor market area in which the 
employees are employed. 


Child Labor. The child labor law was 
amended to delete a limited statutory list of 
hazardous occupations for minors under age 
18 and to replace it with a requirement that 
the Director of the Bureau of Labor Standards 
establish a list of hazardous occupations by 
rule. The list is to conform, as far as practi- 
cable, to the child labor provisions enforced 
by the U.S. Department of Labor. 


Migrant workers. The Department of La- 
bor is to establish a migrant and immigrant 
worker assistance outreach project to assist 
these workers in the State. The project is to 
promote efforts that educate employers and 
workers about State and Federal labor laws; 
facilitate access for non-English-speaking 
workers to necessary translation services and 
language programs; assist migrant and im- 
migrant workers in obtaining services neces- 
sary to improve their health and safety and 
broaden their employment opportunities; and 
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advocate for workers who seek redress of 
their grievances or access to legal services. 
This would require coordination with em- 
ployers, employees, labor unions, nonprofit 
agencies, and government agencies that serve 
migrant and immigrant workers. 


Equal employment opportunity. A ballot 
measure was approved by the voters, over- 
turning a law enacted in 1997 banning dis- 
crimination because of sexual orientation. 

A new law bans employment discrimina- 
tion on the basis of genetic information or 
genetic testing. It is now unlawful for an em- 
ployer to fail or refuse to hire, discharge, or 
otherwise discriminate against an employee, 
or applicant for employment, with respect to 
the compensation, terms, or conditions of em- 
ployment on the basis of genetic information. 
Also, an employer cannot discriminate be- 
cause of an individual’s refusal to submit to 
a genetic test or make available the results of 
such a test or because the individual received 
a genetic test or genetic counseling. The law 
will be enforced by the Maine Human Rights 
Commission. 

The Commissioner of Labor is to review 
the mission and services provided by the Di- 
vision of Deafness within the Bureau of Re- 
habilitation Services. The Commissioner is 
to assess the extent to which statutory re- 
sponsibilities are being met, and is to iden- 
tify the core needs for which services should 
be provided by the State for persons who 
are deaf or hard of hearing. The Commis- 
sioner also is to assess the funding neces- 
sary to meet these needs, and determine the 
most appropriate means of providing those 
services. Recommendations for statutory 
change, reorganization, or restructuring were 
to be made to the legislature by September 
15, 1998. 


Maryland 


Other laws. Various boards and commissions 
under the Department of Labor, Licensing, and 
Regulation were authorized to contract for the 
testing of applicants and licensees. 


Massachusetts 


Wages. Penalties were strengthened for 
violations of laws pertaining to prevailing 
wage, nonpayment of wages, overtime, mini- 
mum wage, and misclassification of employ- 
ees. A uniform civil citation process was es- 
tablished for wage violations where previ- 
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ously State law only allowed the Attorney 
General’s office to pursue criminal prosecu- 
tion of these violations. Revised criminal 
penalties provide for up to a $50,000 fine or 
2 years imprisonment, or both, per violation 
for willful violations plus a 5-year debar- 
ment for prevailing wage law violations. 
First-time non-willful violations are punish- 
able by a fine of up to $10,000 or 6 months 
imprisonment, or both, per violation plus 6- 
month debarment for prevailing wage vio- 
lations. Second and subsequent offenses are 
punishable by a fine of up to $25,000 or 1- 
year imprisonment, or both, plus 3-year de- 
barment for prevailing wage violations. The 
alternate civil citation process provides for 
fines of up to $25,000 for each violation for 
first-time willful offenses and up to $10,000 
for nonwillful offenses. Second and subse- 
quent offenses may result in fines of up to 
$25,000 per violation. Three citations with 
a finding of intent in a 3-year period will 
result in a 2-year debarment in prevailing 
wage law violations. 


Family issues. Eligible employees will 
now be entitled to up to 24 hours of leave 
during any 12-month period, in addition to 
leave available under the Federal Family and 
Medical Leave Act. This act allows employ- 
ees to participate in school activities, such as 
parent-teacher conferences or interviewing for 
a new school; routine medical or dental ap- 
pointments for their children; or routine ap- 
pointments for medical, dental, or other pro- 
fessional services related to an elderly relative’s 
care. Employees are to give 7 days advance 
notice of the necessity for the leave, if pos- 
sible. Employers may require that the leave be 
supported by a certification and may require 
the employee to substitute any of his or her 
accrued paid vacation leave, personal leave, 
or sick leave for this leave. Employers are 
not required to provide paid sick or medical 
leave for any situation in which such leave 
would not normally be provided. 


Child labor. The law authorizing the at- 
torney general to suspend the application or 
operation of any provision of the child la- 
bor law regulating, limiting, or prohibiting 
the employment of minors over age 16 was 
extended to September 1, 1999. 


Equal employment opportunity. The Sec- 
retary of the Executive Office of Adminis- 
tration and Finance and the Secretary of the 
Executive Office of Transportation and Con- 


struction are to develop and implement a 
comprehensive plan to eliminate discrimi- 
nation against women and to increase the 
number of female construction workers at 
State construction projects. Goals for 
women’s participation in State funded con- 
tracts are to be established based on the 
broadest and most inclusive pool of avail- 
able women capable of performing and in- 
terested in working in the construction 
trades. Annual progress reports are to be 
submitted to the legislature and the Com- 
mission Against Discrimination. 


Worker privacy. The law giving employ- 
ees the right to review their personnel files 
was amended to specify that the opportu- 
nity to review the files is to take place within 
five business days of a request. It was also 
specified that copies of personnel records 
are to be furnished within five business days 
following submission of a written request. 
The law regulating the disclosure of pub- 
lic records was amended to prohibit the dis- 
closure of the names and telephone numbers 
of Department of Social Service personnel. 


Michigan 


Wages. A resolution was adopted, desig- 
nating April 3, 1998, as National Pay In- 
equality Awareness Day. It marks the day 
that the public recognizes that a woman’s 
pay, combined with her earnings from the 
previous year, equals the wages a man is paid 
in a calendar year. 

Another resolution asks the U.S. Con- 
gress to overturn the ruling of the United 
States Department of Labor that subjects 
workfare/welfare recipients to the provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act and other 
regulations. 


Minnesota 


Wages. A July | court decision voided leg- 
islation enacted in 1997 extending coverage 
of the State prevailing wage law to school 
construction. The court ruled that the legis- 
lature acted unconstitutionally by adding the 
prevailing wage measure to the State’s om- 
nibus tax bill. Under the State Constitution, 
bill amendments are to be related to the sub- 
ject matter of the original bill. The State 
Attorney General has indicated that the rul- 
ing will be appealed. 


Family issues. Anew law requires employ- 


a 


ers to accommodate nursing mothers. Employ- 
ers are to provide a reasonable unpaid break 
daily and a room or other location, other than 
a toilet stall, to an employee who needs to ex- 
press breast milk for her infant child. If pos- 
sible, the break is to run concurrently with any 
break time already provided to the employee. 
Provision of this break time will not be required 
if it would unduly disrupt the operations of 
the employer. 


Other laws. State employees on leave to 
serve as certified disaster service volunteers 
of the American Red Cross will now be en- 
titled to full rather than half-pay for the time 
absent from work. 


Mississippi 


Equal employment opportunity. The section 
of the State personnel system law assuring 
the fair treatment of applicants and employ- 
ees in all aspects of personnel administra- 
tion was amended to add disability to the 
list of prohibited forms of discrimination. 


Missouri 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to allow children between the ages 
of 14 and 16 to be employed at regional fairs 
or expositions from June first to Labor Day, if 
they do not work after 10:30 p.m., are adult- 
supervised, and have parental consent. This 
provision does not apply to those entities cov- 
ered by the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Other laws. New provisions were enacted 
pertaining to political activities by employ- 
ees of State agencies. Employees may take 
part in the activities of political parties and 
political campaigns provided that they are 
not on duty or in the workplace and are not 
wearing a uniform or official insignia iden- 
tifying the office or position of the employee. 
An employee may not use his or her official 
authority or influence to interfere with the 
results of an election; to knowingly solicit a 
political contribution from a subordinate; to 
run for a partisan political office; or influ- 
ence any person doing business or being in- 
vestigated by his or her agency. 


New Hampshire 


Child labor. Youth employment certifi- 
cates will no longer be required for 16- and 


17-year-olds. Instead, the employer is to 
maintain on file a signed written document 
from the youth’s parent or legal guardian au- 
thorizing the employment. 

The minimum age for youth employed 
as entertainers in dining rooms licensed to 
sell liquor was lowered from 17 to 15. Danc- 
ers working in these establishments must be 
at least 21 years old. 


New York 


Wages. The Department of Labor and the 
New York City Comptroller’s Office are now 
authorized to recover prevailing wage under- 
payments from successors, subsidiaries, prin- 
cipals, and other entities related to public works 
building service contractors who have violated 
the prevailing wage law. Such entities may 
also be debarred from bidding on or being 
awarded any public work contracts or subcon- 
tracts under certain circumstances. 


Agriculture. A new section, pertaining to 
field sanitation requirements for farm labor- 
ers, was added to the labor law. Every grower 
or processor who employs or uses paid farm- 
hand workers, farm field workers, or farm 
food processing workers, whether or not a 
farm labor contractor is used, must provide 
or make toilet and handwashing facilities 
available to these workers, including trans- 
portation to such facilities. Violation will be 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine rang- 
ing from $500 to $1,000, or up to 30 days in 
jail, or both such fine and imprisonment. 
Any second or subsequent offense will be a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine ranging 
from $1,000 to $3,000, or up to 60 days in 
jail, or both. 


Garment industry. Several changes were 
made in the law requiring registration of ap- 
parel industry manufacturers and contrac- 
tors. These include authorizing the Commis- 
sioner of Labor to tag as “unlawfully manu- 
factured” any article of apparel or compo- 
nent manufactured or assembled by work- 
ers employed in violation of the minimum 
wage or wage payment laws. It will be a mis- 
demeanor for anyone, other than the Com- 
missioner or the consumer of the article, to 
remove, alter, deface, or otherwise interfere 
with the tag. A manufacturer or contractor 
who contracts with another manufacturer or 
contractor for the performance of any ap- 
parel industry service and who knew or 
should have known of their failure to com- 


ply with minimum wage or wage payment 
laws in performing the service will be jointly 
liable for the failure. If the Commissioner 
has issued an order within the previous 5 
years to any apparel industry employer di- 
recting compliance, or if an employer has 
been convicted of a violation within 5 years, 
the Commissioner may require a surety 
bond. An employer who fails to deposit the 
bond as required will be liable for a civil 
penalty of $1,000 per day until the bond is 
furnished or the employer ceases operations. 
The registration form requirements were 
amended to add a requirement that each 
owner or partner submit photographic proof 
of identity. 


Other laws. It will now be an unfair labor 
practice for an employer to use any State 
funding to train managers, supervisors, or 
other administrative personnel regarding 
methods to discourage union organization, 
or to discourage employees from participat- 
ing in a union organizing drive. 


North Carolina 


Equal employment opportunity. Any em- 
ployee of the State having a grievance, alleg- 
ing unlawful workplace harassment because 
of his or her age, sex, race, color, national ori- 
gin, religion, creed, or handicapping condition 
is to submit a written complaint to his or her 
department or agency. The department or 
agency will have 60 days in which to take ap- 
propriate remedial action. If the employee is 
not satisfied with the department or agency’s 
response to the complaint, the employee will 
have the right to appeal directly to the State 
Personnel Commission. 


North Dakota 


Wages. Among administrative rule 
changes effective March 1, 1998, the exemp- 
tion from overtime pay requirements for 
those mechanics paid on a commission ba- 
sis off a flat rate schedule was codified. 

Another rule change provides that paid 
vacation and other paid time off that has been 
earned will be considered as wages due to 
the employee regardless of the length of em- 
ployment. Previously, an employee had to 
be employed for a year before the Depart- 
ment of Labor would deem the paid time 
earned to be wages due. 

It also was specified that employers are 
not required to have time clocks. Employ- 
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ers will also be allowed to round time to the 
nearest 5 minutes or quarter hour using to- 
tal minutes worked for the day. 


Hours. Anadministrative rule change per- 
mits any 30 minutes or more of time for which 
an employee is relieved of productive work 
duties to satisfy the State meal break require- 
ment. Previously, it was required that the em- 
ployee have the time uninterrupted and away 
from the business premises. 


Ohio 


Wages. The threshold amount for cover- 
age under the State prevailing wage law was 
changed administratively, on January 1, 
1998, from $15,900 to $16,692 for remod- 
eling contracts and from $53,000 to $55, 574 
for new construction. 


Oklahoma 


Child labor. On September 5, 1997, the 
Commissioner of Labor issued an executive 
proclamation rescinding the Hazardous Or- 
der issued on May 15, 1985, prohibiting chil- 
dren under 15 years of age from being em- 
ployed in door-to-door sales. 


Equal employment opportunity. A Genetic 
Nondiscrimination in Employment Act was 
adopted. It prohibits an employer from seek- 
ing to obtain, using, or requiring a genetic test 
or genetic information of an employee, or pro- 
spective employee. A “genetic test” shall not 
include a routine physical examination; a 
chemical, blood, or urine analysis; a test to 
determine drug use; a test for the presence of 
the human immunodeficiency virus; or any 
other test commonly accepted in clinical prac- 
tice. Any employer in violation will be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and may be punished by a 
fine of up to $25,000 or by imprisonment in 
the county jail for up to | year, or both. 


Private employment agencies. A resolu- 
tion was adopted directing the State House 
and Senate appropriations committees to 
expand their oversight of State agencies 
during the 1998 legislative interim to exam- 
ine the use of temporary employees and for- 
profit temporary employment agencies by 
the State agencies. The committees are to 
initiate any reforms they deem appropriate 
from their study. 


Other laws. The Professional Boxing Li- 
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censing Act was amended to add booking 
agents who secure engagements and con- 
tracts for boxers to the list of persons and 
entities who are required to apply to the 
Department of Labor for a license. 


Oregon 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate rose 
from $5.50 per hour to $6.00 on January |, 
1998, and to $6.50 on January 1, 1999, as 
the result of passage of Ballot Measure 36 
in the November 1996 general election. 


Other laws Voters approved ballot Mea- 
sure 62 in the November general election 
amending the State constitution. The mea- 
sure, titled the Open and Fair Elections Act, 
guarantees the right of public employees to 
have payroll deductions for political pur- 
poses. Counter ballot Measure 59 was de- 
feated. This measure would have amended 
the State Constitution to prohibit spending 
public funds to collect or assist in the col- 
lection of political funds. Public agencies 
would not have been allowed to collect funds 
for an organization that had used funds col- 
lected in the past for political purposes. 
Public entities would have been prohibited 
from providing a prohibited service even if 
reimbursed for the cost of doing so. 


Pennsylvania 


Other laws. Essential corrections personnel 
and employees of radio or television stations 
engaged in the gathering and dissemination 
of news were added to the list of those em- 
ployees not protected by the law prohibit- 
ing the termination and discipline of an em- 
ployee for failing to report to work during a 
state of emergency. 


Puerto Rico 


Wages. The minimum wage law which had 
created the Puerto Rico Minimum Wage 
Board and the Mandatory Decree Program 
was repealed and replaced with a new Puerto 
Rico Minimum Wage, Vacation and Sick 
Leave Law intended to conform as closely 
as possible to the Federal Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act. Among the provisions of the new 
law, the Minimum Wage Board was abol- 
ished and its residual functions transferred 
to the Secretary of Labor and Human Re- 
sources. All employers covered by the Fed- 
eral act will be subject only to the Federal 


minimum wage and all applicable regula- 
tions including exemptions and credits. 
Employers not covered by the Federal act 
will be subject to a minimum wage that is at 
least 70 percent of the Federal minimum 
wage or the applicable mandatory decree 
rate, whichever is higher. The Secretary of 
Labor and Human Resources may authorize 
a rate based on a lower percentage for any 
employer who can show that implementa- 
tion of the 70-percent rate would substan- 
tially curtail employment in that business. 
The statute of limitations for wage claims 
was reduced from the previous 10 years to 2 
years (3 years if the complainant is still em- 
ployed by the employer). 


Rhode Island 


Wages. Nursery workers were added to the 
list of those agricultural employees who are 
exempt from State overtime pay require- 
ments. 

A special house commission was to be 
created to examine the amount of overtime 
worked by nursing staff in hospitals in the 
State and the impact of overtime on staffing 
and employment patterns and on patient 
care. A report is to be made to the House of 
Representatives by January 28, 1999. 

April 7, 1998 was declared Pay Inequal- 
ity Awareness Day in recognition of the gen- 
der wage gap in the State. 


Hours. Employers will no longer be re- 
quired to obtain work permits, from the Di- 
rector of Labor and Training, for work to be 
performed on Sundays and holidays. 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to provide that a student’s work 
permit may be revoked or suspended by the 
issuing school committee if it is determined 
that the issuance of the permit appears det- 
rimental to the well-being of the student or 
to the academic success of the student. Also, 
the permit may be revoked or suspended if 
the student has failed to comply with school 
attendance requirements. The child will be 
given notice and may have a hearing before 
the school committee prior to the revoca- 
tion or suspension. 


Equal employment opportunity. The defi- 
nition of sexual harassment in the Sexual Ha- 
rassment, Education and Training in the 
Workplace law was amended to comport 
with the definition used by the courts, and 


State and Federal enforcement agencies. The 
definition now includes cases in which an 
individual’s submission to or rejection of 
unwelcome advances or requests becomes 
either explicitly or implicitly a term or con- 
dition of their employment. This includes 
such conduct, advances, or requests that 
have the purpose or effect of unreasonably 
interfering with an individual’s work perfor- 
mance or creating an intimidating, hostile, 
or offensive working environment. 

The law prohibiting employers, employ- 
ment agencies, or licensing agencies from 
discriminating against individuals for seek- 
ing or obtaining a domestic abuse protec- 
tive order was amended to also protect those 
who refuse to seek or obtain such an order. 


Private employment agencies A Tempo- 
rary Employee Protection Act was adopted. 
Before any worker is given a new job as- 
signment, regardless if the assignment is 
with the same contracting company, employ- 
ment agencies are to provide the employee 
with the opportunity to see and have a copy 
of a written notice that includes a job de- 
scription with classification requirements, 
anticipated pay rate, benefits, and work 
schedules. The act also creates a joint legis- 
lative commission to investigate issues and 
to recommend improvements regarding tem- 
porary employment practices. 


South Carolina 


Child labor. Penalty provisions for viola- 
tions of the child labor law were revised. 
Fines for a first offense were made optional 
rather than mandatory as before. Fines for 
second or subsequent offenses were in- 
creased to a maximum of $5,000 for each 
offense. Criteria was listed for determining 
the amount of a fine, including the size of 
the business of the employer being charged, 
the gravity of the violation, the good faith 
of the employer, and the history of previous 
violations by the employer. A section of the 
child labor law was repealed which related 
to the liability of employers to the parents 
of minor employees. 


Worker privacy. Materials relating to the 
recruitment and employment of public em- 
ployees are now exempt from disclosure 
under the Freedom of Information Act. 


South Dakota 


Plant closing. A new act requires that 


whenever an employer ceases operations and 
terminates health care coverage, employees 
are to have the right to have the coverage 
continue for themselves and their eligible de- 
pendents for up to 18 months at the employ- 
ees’ expense. These employees will also have 
the right to an individual conversion policy or 
contract without additional underwriting re- 
strictions. To be eligible, an employee must 
have been continuously insured under the 
group policy for 6 months prior to the closure 
and must not be covered for similar benefits 
by another individual or group policy. 


Other laws. The law authorizing paid leave 
from work for certified State employees to 
participate in disaster relief services for the 
American Red Cross during a declared di- 
saster was amended. It now provides that this 
leave will not be granted to an employee who 
is needed to perform job-related disaster ser- 
vices for his or her appointing authority. 


Tennessee 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to permit minors, ages 16 or 17, 
who are enrolled in a church-related school 
or who are “home-schooled,” to work dur- 
ing school hours, provided they have paren- 
tal consent. Students must also provide the 
employer with a letter, signed by the super- 
intendent of schools, confirming the 
student’s enrollment and his or her authori- 
zation to work. 


Worker privacy. Questions concerning any 
disability covered by the Americans With Dis- 
abilities Act were added to the list of unlawful 
areas of inquiry under the polygraph examiner 
regulatory law for examinations with respect 
to employment. Another change increases the 
time that the examiner is required to keep poly- 
graph charts and other materials pertinent to 
polygraph examinations from 2 to 3 years, from 
the date of examination. 

The Judiciary Committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives were directed 
to study issues relative to the confidential- 
ity of State employee personnel records and 
to report their findings and recommenda- 
tions, including any proposed legislation, to 
the legislature by February 15, 1999. 


Utah 


Family issues. A concurrent resolution of 
the legislature and the governor was adopted 


urging businesses in the State to work with 
parents to explore and implement alterna- 
tive work schedule options to reduce the time 
their children spend in child care. 


Other laws. Anemployee of a State agency 
who is a certified disaster service volunteer 
may, with approval of the agency, be granted 
leave from work with pay for up to 15 work 
days in any 12-month period to participate 
in disaster relief services for the American 
Red Cross in connection with any disaster. 


Vermont 


Hours. Employers are to provide employ- 
ees with reasonable opportunities to eat and 
to use toilet facilities during work periods. 


Worker privacy. A party in any civil ac- 
tion seeking an employee’s personnel 
records in such action must notify the em- 
ployee whose records are being sought. Prior 
to the disclosure of the records, the employee 
will have 20 days after service of the notice 
to respond to the request. The response filed 
with the court may include an objection to 
the production of the records. 


Virginia 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to exempt from all provisions (ex- 
cept those prohibiting work that is hazard- 
ous to health or morals) those minors 13 years 
old or older who are employed as sports ref- 
erees by a charity organization or a unit of 
State or local government.. Minors who work 
for an organization of referees, sponsored by 
an organization recognized by the U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee, are also exempted. 


Agriculture. The Migrant and Seasonal 
Farmworkers Board was authorized to re- 
quest and receive, for its benefit and that of 
the Interagency Migrant Worker Policy Com- 
mittee, periodic reports from persons or en- 
tities receiving federal grants or other fed- 
eral funding for the purpose of assisting the 
Commonwealth’s migrant and seasonal 
farmworker population. 


Worker privacy. Regional jails were added 
to coverage of the law making it unlawful 
for any law-enforcement agency to require 
employees to submit to lie detector tests, or 
to discharge, demote, or otherwise discrimi- 
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nate against any employee who refuses or fails 
to take a lie detector test. A corresponding 
change permits the superintendent of a re- 
gional jail, by written directive, to require 
an employee to submit to a lie detector test 
related to a particular internal administra- 
tive investigation concerning allegations of 
misconduct or criminal activity. Previously, 
only the chief executive of a law-enforce- 
ment agency was able to require a test for 
these purposes. 


Washington 


Wages. A minimum wage ballot initiative 
was approved by voters in the November gen- 
eral election. Initiative 688 provides that em- 
ployees over age 18 receive an increase in the 
State minimum wage rate from $4.90 per hour 
to $5.70 on January 1, 1999, and to $6.50 per 
hour on January 1, 2000. Beginning January 
1, 2001, and annually thereafter, the rate will 
be adjusted for inflation by a calculation using 
the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers (cPI-w), or a suc- 
cessor index, for the prior year. 

The overtime provisions of the minimum 
wage law were amended to specify that airline 
industry employers are not required to pay 
overtime to employees who voluntarily trade 
shifts with one or more coworkers. It was also 
specified that the act does not alter the terms 
of any collective bargaining agreement. 


Agriculture. Among other changes in a law 
relating to developing and funding housing 
for temporary workers, the Department of 
Labor and Industries was to adopt rules, by 
December 1, 1998, requiring electricity in all 
housing for temporary workers and establish- 
ing minimum requirements to ensure the safe 
storage, handling, and preparation of food in 
these camps. 


Equal employment opportunity. Ballot Ini- 
tiative 200, creating the Washington State 
Civil Rights Act, was approved by the vot- 
ers in the November general election. This 
affirmative action-related measure prohib- 
its government entities from discriminating 
or granting preferential treatment to any in- 
dividual or group, based on race, sex, color, 
ethnicity, or national origin in the operation 
of public employment, public education, or 
public contracting. 


Private employment agencies. The em- 
ployment agency regulatory law exempts 
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theatrical agencies from coverage. The defi- 
nition of theatrical agency in the law was 
amended to exclude any person charging an 
applicant a fee prior to procuring employ- 
ment for the applicant; giving or providing 
the applicant information regarding where 
or from whom employment may be obtained; 
allowing or requiring the applicant to par- 
ticipate in any instructional class, audition, 
or career guidance, or counseling; or allow- 
ing the applicant to be eligible for employ- 
ment through the person. As a result, these 
activities are now subject to regulation un- 
der the law. 


West Virginia 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate in- 
creased from $4.75 per hour to $5.15 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1998, as the result of prior legis- 
lation. 

Anew article was enacted requiring equal 
pay for equal work for State employees. 
State agencies are prohibited from discrimi- 
nating between the sexes when paying wages 
for work of comparable character which re- 
quires comparable skills. Different wages 
may be paid under a bona fide seniority sys- 
tem; a merit system; or a system that mea- 
sures earnings by quantity or quality of pro- 
duction. An employee’s wages may not be 
reduced to eliminate an existing, past, or 
future wage discrimination or to achieve 
wage equalization. An equal pay commis- 
sion was created to study both the method- 
ology and funding for the implementation 
of a gender discrimination prohibition. Pro- 
cedures were established to remedy com- 
plaints of pay inequalities. 


Wisconsin 


Wages. The threshold amount for coverage 
under the State prevailing wage laws for State 
and municipal contracts was changed admin- 
istratively, on February 13, from $150,000 
to $160,000 for contracts where more than 
one trade is involved, and from $30,000 to 
$32,000 where a single trade is involved. 
Requirements were adopted for the pay- 
ment of commissions to independent sales rep- 
resentatives. These representatives are defined 
as persons, other than insurance agents, or bro- 
kers, who contract with a principal to solicit 
wholesale orders and who are compensated by 
commission. Commissions are due as provided 
in a contract between the principal and the in- 
dependent sales representative. If there is no 


contract, a commission becomes due accord- 
ing to the past practice of the parties. If a past 
practice cannot be determined, payment is due 
according to the custom in the State for the 
particular industry of the principal and inde- 
pendent sales representative. Violators are 
subject to civil liability. 


Plant closings. As the result of legislation 
enacted late in 1997, notice of a business clos- 
ing or mass layoff in the State is now to be 
given to the Commissioner of Insurance in 
addition to other specified agencies. The 
Commissioner of Insurance is to provide in- 
formation and technical assistance to employ- 
ees and former employees who lose health 
care coverage under a group health insurance 
plan or self-insured health plan. Information 
is to include any rights that the individuals 
may have under State or Federal laws affect- 
ing health benefit plans, including laws that 
relate to portability, continuation coverage, 
or conversion coverage, and the availability 
of individual health benefit plans in the area 
in which the individual resides. 


Whistleblowers. It was made unlawful to 
discharge or otherwise retaliate or discrimi- 
nate against any person for reporting in- 
stances of elder abuse or neglect to any State 
official including the Board on Aging and 
Long-Term Care. Violators may be fined up 
to $1,000 or imprisoned for up to 6 months 
or both. 


Other laws. Anemployee of a State agency 
who is a certified disaster service volunteer 
of the American Red Cross may be granted 
leave from work with pay for up to 30 work- 
days each year, upon the approval of the 
employee's appointing authority, without loss 
of seniority, pay or pay advancement, and 
performance awards. The leave is to be used 
for disasters occurring in the State, unless oth- 
erwise approved by the governor. 


Wyoming 


Hours. The section of the State commer- 
cial vehicle law specifying hours of opera- 
tion for commercial vehicle drivers was 
amended. Intrastate drivers of passenger ve- 
hicles, with a capacity of 7 to 15 passengers, 
will be subject to the Federal hours restric- 
tions applicable to vehicles with occupant 
capacities of 15 or more. This law prohibits 
any motor carrier from permitting or requir- 
ing a driver to drive more than 10 hours fol- 


lowing 8 consecutive hours off duty or for 
any period after having been on duty 15 hours 
following 8 consecutive hours off duty. It is 
also unlawful for a driver to drive for any 
period after having been on duty 60 hours in 
any 7 consecutive days if the employing 
motor carrier does not operate commercial 
motor vehicles every day of the week. It is 
also unlawful for them to drive for any pe- 


Footnotes 


' Legislatures did not meet in 1998 in Arkan- 
sas, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota and Texas. 
The Oregon legislature met in special session only 
and did not enact any labor legislation. Colorado, 
the District of Columbia, Illinois, Nebraska, New 


riod after having been on duty 70 hours in 
any period of 8 consecutive days if the em- 
ploying motor carrier operates commercial 
motor vehicles every day of the week. 


School attendance. The school attendance 
law that had required children to attend 
school until completion of the eighth grade 
or reaching age 16 was amended to now re- 


quire attendance until completion of the tenth 
grade or reaching age 16. 


Other laws. The provision authorizing em- 
ployees | hour of paid leave to vote in pri- 
mary, general, and special elections was 
amended to no longer apply to employees 
who have 3 or more consecutive hours off 
from work during the time the polls are open. 


Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, and the Virgin Islands 
did not enact significant legislation in the fields 
covered by this article. Information about Guam 
was not received in time to be included in the 
article, which is based on information received 


by November 6, 1998. 

2 A New Jersey bill to set the State minimum 
wage rate the same as the Federal minimum wage 
passed the legislature on December 17, 1998 and 
was awaiting action by the governor at press time. 


Shiskin Award nominations 


The Washington Statistical Society and the National Association of Business Econo- 
mists invite nominations for the annual Julius Shiskin Award in recognition of out- 
standing achievement in the field of economic statistics. 

The award is designed to honor an unusually original and important contribution in 
the development of economic statistics or in the use of economic statistics in inter- 
preting the economy. The contribution could be in statistical research, in the develop- 
ment of statistical tools, in the application of computer techniques, in the use of eco- 
nomic statistical programs, in the management of statistical programs, or in develop- 
ing public understanding of measurement issues. Either individuals or groups in the 
public or private sector can be nominated. 

The award will be presented with an honorarium at the Washington Statistical 
Society’s annual dinner in June 1999. A nomination form may be obtained from the 
Julius Shiskin Award Committee, American Statistical Association, 1429 Duke Street, 
Alexandria, VA 22314-3402 or via e-mail at nancyh@amstat.org. Completed nomi- 
nations must be received by April 1, 1999. 
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Workers’ Compensation, 1998 


Workers’ compensation legislation 
enacted in 1998 


Activity was very light with no sweeping changes; 
several States enacted or strengthened provisions 
to protect against fraudulent claims for benefits 


Glenn Whittington 


orkers’ compensation legislation was very light 
during 1998, with no sweeping changes occur 


ring in any State. 


Fraud provisions were enacted or expanded in Georgia, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Rhode Island. Maximum burial al- 
lowances were doubled in Maryland and Virginia. Missouri 


has dependents, and to $45,000 for 
cases in which there are no dependents. 
In Kansas, a lump-sum payment will be 
paid to the deceased employee’s legal 
heirs in a no-dependency death claim, 
unless a life insurance policy in the 
amount of at least $18,500 has been 
provided by the employer. 

For the purposes of workers’ compen- 
sation, Arizona now considers peace of- 
ficers and firefighters, injured or killed 
while traveling to and from work to have 
been within the course and scope of their 
employment. Similarly, Ohio extended, 
the definition of “employee” to include 
off-duty peace officers, firefighters, and 
emergency medical personnel who re- 
spond to an inherently dangerous situa- 
tion that calls for an immediate re- 
sponse—tegardless of whether or not 
they were within the limits of their juris- 
diction of regular employment or volun- 
tary service when responding. 

Glen Whittington is Chief, Branch of Planning 
Policy and Standards, Office of Workers’ Com- 


pensation Programs, Employment Standards Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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and South Dakota established scholarship funds for dependents 
of employees who die as a result of a compensable work-related 


injury. Iowa renamed its Department of Industrial Services to 


Following is a summary of significant 
workers’ compensation legislation enacted 
by individual States during 1998. 


Alaska 


A person employed as a player or coach 
by a professional hockey team is not cov- 
ered under workers’ compensation if the 
person is covered under a health care in- 
surance plan provided by the team. 


Arizona 


For the sole purpose of eligibility for work- 
ers’ compensation benefits, and provided 
they are not engaged in any criminal activ- 
ity at the time, peace officers or firefighters 
who are injured or killed while traveling di- 
rectly to or from work are considered within 
the course and scope of their employment. 


California 


Services provided by physician’s assistants 
and nurse practitioners now are included 
in the schedule of medical fees. 
Educational agencies may elect to pro- 
vide workers’ compensation coverage to 
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the Division of Workers’ Compensation; in addition, it tripled 
payments to the Second Injury Fund for a compensable injury 
resulting in death to $12,000 for cases in which the deceased 


students who receive cash wages or salaries from 
private employers while in supervised work ex- 
perience education or cooperative vocational edu- 
cation, for a transitional period not to exceed 3 
months. 

Firefighters employed by private entities are 
provided workers’ compensation coverage. 


Colorado 


The Director of the Division of Workers’ Com- 
pensation may now impose a fine of not more 
than $500 per day in lieu of closing a business 
for not maintaining workers’ compensation cov- 
erage. When collected, the fines are credited to 
the Workers’ Compensation Cash Fund. 

For claims that have a settlement amount of 
$75,000 or more, a written notice of the settle- 
ment agreement will be provided to the employer. 

The Director of the Division of Worker’s Com- 
pensation and administrative law judges may per- 
mit parties to engage in discovery proceedings at 
hearings. 

Procedural requirements were set forth for the 
selection of an independent medical examiner in 
disputed cases. 


Connecticut 


When an injured employee who has been re- 


ceiving disability benefits dies, employers 
or insurers are required to notify the 
employee’s dependents within 30 days from 
the last payment of disability benefits that 
they may be eligible for death benefits. 


Florida 


Employers are required, within 14 days of re- 
ceiving the bill, to pay the funeral expenses 
of an employee killed on the job; the employer 
then must file the appropriate report with the 
Division of Workers’ Compensation. 

“Corporate officer” or “officer of a cor- 
poration” is defined as any person who fills 
an office provided for in the corporate char- 
ter or articles of incorporation. A “partner” 
is a person who is a member of a partner- 
ship formed by two or more persons to con- 
duct business as co-owners of the company, 
with the understanding that profits and 
losses will be shared proportionally between 
the partners. A “sole proprietor” is a natural 
person who owns a form of business in 
which that person owns all the assets of the 
business and is solely liable for all of its 
debts. 

Provisions were established under which 
employers are exempt from the State Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act. 

The Division of Workers’ Compensation 
is authorized to secure employer compli- 
ance with the workers’ compensation cov- 
erage requirements and to conduct investi- 
gations for the purpose of ensuring em- 
ployer compliance. 

The Agency for Health Care Administra- 
tion is authorized to adopt rules relating to 
workers’ compensation managed-care ar- 
rangements. 

All investigatory records of the Division 
of Workers’ Compensation are deemed con- 
fidential and information can be released 
only under certain conditions. 


Georgia 


Criminal penalties are established for 
fraudulent retention of income benefits to 
which an employee is not entitled. 

The provision requiring injured em- 
ployees to change physicians within 60 
days of their first treatment for the injury 
was repealed. 

No compensation for death or disabil- 
ity is payable to an employee if the cause 
is due to a subsequent nonwork-related 
injury that breaks the chain of causation 
between the compensable injury and the 
employee’s disability. A provision prohib- 
iting compensation if the employee re- 


fused or neglected surgical treatment for 
an injury was repealed. 

The basis for computing workers’ com- 
pensation benefits for Georgia National 
Guard members was amended to (1) the 
greater of seven-thirtieths of the monthly 
pay and allowances, or (2) if the injured 
member worked at the time of injury in any 
employment, the average weekly wage of 
the individual in such other employment. 

The Commissioner of Insurance is autho- 
rized to contract with private examiners to 
conduct examinations of group self-insur- 
ance funds. 


Hawaii 


A claim for mental stress resulting solely 
from disciplinary action taken in good faith 
by the employer will not be allowed. 

In cases in which the compensability of the 
claim is not contested by the employer, the 
medical provider has 2 years to bill the re- 
sponsible party. Failure to do so will result in 
the forfeiture of the medical provider’s right 
to payment. The medical provider will not 
charge the injured employee for treatment. 


Idaho 


During the first 52 weeks of total disability, if 
the maximum benefit of 90 percent of the 
employee’s average weekly wage is less than 
15 percent of the currently applicable aver- 
age weekly State wage, the employee must 
receive no less than 15 percent of the currently 
applicable average weekly State wage. 


lowa 


The Department of Industrial Services has 
been renamed the Division of Workers’ 
Compensation. Payment of workers’ com- 
pensation benefits will begin on the first day 
of disability after the injury, instead of on 
the date of injury. 

Workers’ compensation coverage is pro- 
vided to students enrolled in a community 
college who are participating in a school-to- 
work program. 

Employer or carrier payments to the Sec- 
ond Injury Fund for compensable injury caus- 
ing death have been increased from $4,000 to 
$12,000 in cases in which there are depen- 
dents, and from $15,000 to $45,000 in those 
in which there are no dependents. To ensure 
that sufficient funds are available to cover li- 
abilities of the Second Injury Fund, a sur- 
charge is imposed against employers for each 
of the next two fiscal years, beginning on or 
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after July 1, 1999. Guidelines are provided to 
the Commissioner of Insurance for determin- 
ing and assessing the surcharge. Finally, the 
provision was repealed that had based pay- 
ments into the Second Injury Fund on the 
Fund’s balance. 


Kansas 


An individual who is an owner-operator and 
the exclusive driver of a motor vehicle that 
is leased or contracted to a licensed motor 
carrier is not considered a contractor or an 
employee of the licensed motor vehicle car- 
rier if the owner-operator is covered by an 
occupational accident insurance policy, and 
if he or she is not treated as an employee for 
the purposes of the Federal Insurance Con- 
tribution Act, under either the terms of the 
lease agreement or the contract with the li- 
censed motor carrier. A licensed motor car- 
rier may, however, by lease agreement or 
contract, secure workers’ compensation in- 
surance for an owner-operator and then 
charge the owner-operator for the cost of the 
premium for such insurance. 

For workers’ compensation purposes, the 
definition of “worker” does not include in- 
dividuals who are self-employed subcon- 
tractors. In a no-dependency death case in- 
volving such subcontractors, a lump-sum 
payment of $25,000 is made to the 
subcontractor’s legal heirs. No such pay- 
ment is required, however, if the employer 
has procured a life insurance policy provid- 
ing coverage of at least $18,500. The Direc- 
tor of Worker’s Compensation will not as- 
sess a fine against a self-employed subcon- 
tractor for not personally securing workers’ 
compensation coverage, but the subcontrac- 
tor will be fined for failing to obtain work- 
ers’ compensation coverage for any other 
person employed by the subcontractor. 

In any proceeding for a change of medi- 
cal benefits, all reports, information, state- 
ments, memoranda, proceedings, findings, 
and records will be admissible at the hear- 
ing before the administrative law judge on 
the issue of the medical benefits to which an 
employee is entitled. The penalty for fraud 
was increased from $1,000 to $2,000 for 
each act, but the penalty may not exceed 
$20,000 in any 1-year period. 


Kentucky 


The Employers’ Mutual Insurance Author- 
ity is recognized as a corporate structure, 
which will enable it to be managed in an 
entrepreneurial and business-like manner in 
operating a competitive state fund. 
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Maine 


If an employee suffers a work-related injury 
that aggravates or combines with the effects 
of a previous work-related injury that oc- 
curred prior to January 1, 1993, and for 
which compensation is still payable under 
the law that was in effect on the date of the 
prior injury, the employee’s rights and ben- 
efits for the portion of the resulting disabil- 
ity that is attributable to the prior injury 
must be determined by the law in effect at 
the time of the prior injury. 

Before approving any lump-sum 
settlement, the Workers’ Compensation 
Board will determine whether the person 
receiving the settlement is on the list of 
persons owing the Department of Human 
Services child support debts that have been 
liquidated by judicial or administrative 
action. If the person is on the list, the board 
will notify the Department of the pending 
settlement and inform the person of the 
notification. 


Maryland 


Domestic servants and their employers 
jointly may elect for the employee to be 
covered under workers’ compensation, 
even if the individual does not meet the 
earnings requirement of $750 in a calendar 
quarter. 

The maximum amount payable for fu- 
neral expenses increased from $2,500 to 
$5,000. The maximum death benefit pay- 
able for partial dependency increased from 
$17,500 to $45,000, for any death occurring 
on or after October 1, 1998. 

Before terminating the payment of 
medical benefits, an insurer or self-insurer 
must give the covered employee and the 
employee’s treating physician or health- 
care provider written notice of the date that 
the benefits are to be terminated. Medical 
records or reports relied upon in making 
the termination must be attached to the 
notice. 


Minnesota 


Compensation paid by the special com- 
pensation fund will no longer be reim- 
bursed from general fund appropriations. 
Compensation paid will remain a liability 
of the special compensation fund and will 
be financed by employer assessments. 
Photocopied reports now may be submitted 
to the Commissioner of Labor and Industry, 
as long as they are clear and suitable for 


imaging. 


Missouri 


For workers’ compensation purposes, a lim- 
ited-liability partnership or company now 
is considered an employer. 

Contractors in the construction industry 
now must submit a certificate of coverage 
before being issued an occupational or busi- 
ness license. 

A person, insurance carrier, or health- 
care provider who commits fraud for the 
second time will be guilty of a class D 
felony. 

The Director of the Division of Workers’ 
Compensation must establish a procedure 
for reactivating a claim after a settlement 
has been completed. 

The waiting period was changed from the 
“first three regularly scheduled work days” 
to the “first three days during which the 
employer is open for business.” 

Employers will be credited fully for any 
unemployment compensation paid for an 
employee while the employee was in a pe- 
riod of temporary total disability. 

The duration of benefits was increased 
to 49 weeks (previously, 40) for total occu- 
pational deafness in one ear, and to 180 
weeks (previously, 148) for total occupa- 
tional deafness in both ears. 

With the approval of an administrative 
law judge, legal advisor, or the Workers’ 
Compensation Commission, parties may 
enter into a compromise lump-sum settle- 
ment in permanent-total or permanent-par- 
tial disability cases. 

Employer groups qualified to insure their 
liability are required to utilize a Uniform 
Experience Rating Plan promulgated by an 
approved advisory organization. In addition, 
no group self-insurance entity may autho- 
rize total discounts exceeding 25 percent for 
any individual member. 

A written award will be issued within 
90 days of the last day of the hearing, and 
the hearing must be concluded within 30 
days of the date of its commencement, 
except in extraordinary circumstances. 
An application for review or notice of 
appeal can now be filed with the Divi- 
sion of Workers’ Compensation by fac- 
simile, with the original and required 
number of copies sent by mail on the 
same day. An uninsured employer may 
file an application for review if it is ac- 
companied by a bond for the satisfaction 
of the award in full. 

A “Kids” Chance Scholarship Program 
was established to provide scholarships for 
the children of workers who were seriously 
injured or killed in a work-related accident 
or occupational disease. 
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Nebraska 


An executive officer of a nonprofit corpo- 
ration who receives annual compensation of 
$1,000 or less from the corporation will not 
be deemed to be an employee unless the 
executive officer elects to be covered under 
the workers’ compensation provisions. 


New Jersey 


The definition of employee in the horse-rac- 
ing industry now includes assistant trainers, 
stable workers, and any other licensed per- 
son who is an employee of an owner or 
trainer and is engaged in performing ser- 
vices for an owner or a trainer in connec- 
tion with the exercising or racing of a horse 
in New Jersey. 


New York 


Confidentiality rules were establihsed for 
workers’ compensation records. 


Ohio 


The definition of “employee” now includes 
off-duty peace officers, off-duty firefighters, 
and off-duty emergency medical personnel, 
when such persons are responding to an in- 
herently dangerous situation that calls for 
an immediate response, regardless of 
whether the person was within the limits of 
the jurisdiction of his or her regular employ- 
ment or voluntary service when responding. 


Oklahoma 


The test for determining the dependency of 
a child now will include receiving an edu- 
cation by means other than being enrolled 
as a full-time student in an accredited edu- 
cational institution—for example, receiving 
an education at home. 

Employers that qualify as Youth Sports 
Leagues under the Federal Tax Exemption 
will be exempt from the Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act. 

When a medical-care provider submits a 
claim for payment of services to the Work- 
ers’ Compensation Court, the prevailing 
party is entitled to a reasonable attorney’s 

ee. 

Every policy issued to a sole proprietor, 
partnership, limited-liability company, cor- 
poration, or other business entity must dis- 
close to the potential purchaser in writing 
the option to elect to include as employees, 
for the purpose of workers’ compensation 
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coverage, the sole proprietor, any or all of 
the partnership members, any or all of the 
limited-liability company members, or any 
or all stockholder-employees. 


Rhode Island 


If an employee returns to employment at an 
average weekly wage equal to the employee’s 
pre-injury earnings exclusive of overtime, the 
employee will be presumed to have regained 
his or her earning capacity. 

An employer previously cited for fraud 
for failing to secure workers’ compensation 
coverage will be guilty of a felony for any 
subsequent similar violation, and the re- 
sponsible party or parties will be subject to 
a 1-year prison term, a fine not to exceed 
$10,000, or both. 

The provision that excluded overtime pay 
in determining weekly earnings was repealed. 


South Dakota 


Scholarships are provided for spouses and 
dependent children of employees who die as 
aresult of compensable work-related injuries. 
Eligible dependents may qualify for a maxi- 
mum of $2,000 per year for up to 5 years, 
payable to accredited post-secondary educa- 
tional institutions in South Dakota. 


Utah 

Detailed criteria are provided for classify- 
ing employers as “agricultural.” 
Vermont 

The Commissioner of Workers’ Compensa- 


tion may require workers’ compensation 
carriers to conduct periodic workplace in- 


spections and to provide other safety-related 
advice to the employers they insure. Any 
person offering to provide vocational reha- 
bilitation services to workers’ compensation 
recipients must register with the Department 
of Workers’ Compensation and possess ap- 
propriate qualifications as established by the 
Department. 


Virginia 


Maximum burial expenses were increased 
from $5,000 to $10,000, and maximum 
transportation expenses for the deceased 
were increased from $500 to $1,000. 

When the Workers’ Compensation Com- 
mission issues a written notice, opinion, or- 
der, or award regarding a specific case, 
copies must be provided at the same time 
to the employee, the employer, the com- 
pensation carrier, and, if represented, their 
counsel. 

The time limit for submitting an applica- 
tion for review to the Commission was 
changed from within 20 days from the date 
of the award to within 20 days from receipt 
of the notice of the award. 

Members of the Virginia Naval Militia 
are considered employees for workers’ com- 
pensation purposes. 

The recovery method for overpayments 
made by employers was changed. Instead 
of shortening the period during which com- 
pensation payments are made, the amount 
of the weekly payment now may be re- 
duced by as much as 25 percent, with the 
reduced payments continuing until the em- 
ployer has recovered the amount that was 
overpaid. 

Walkers, canes, and crutches were added 
to the list of appliances that employers must 
furnish to injured employees as long as they 
are medically necessary. 

Copies of all medical reports must be 
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provided to representatives of injured em- 
ployees, employers, or insurers. 

A business license will not be issued or 
reissued to any contractor who has not ob- 
tained or is not maintaining workers’ com- 
pensation coverage for his employees. 

The tax for providing funds for com- 
pensation benefits awarded against any 
uninsured or self-insured employer was 
increased from 0.0025 percent to 0.0050 
percent. 


Washington 


Employers who employ workers in the State 
while not domiciling in the State must se- 
cure workers’ compensation coverage for 
their employees when the work requires that 
the employer register or obtain a license, 
although they are not domiciled in the State, 
to pre-qualify as a contractor for electrical 
installation. 


Wyoming 


For workers’ compensation purposes, the 
definition of “employee” includes all adult 
and juvenile prisoners and probationers 
when they are performing work pursuant to 
law or a court order. 

Any injured worker who has or is receiv- 
ing medical services entirely in Wyoming, 
from a health-care provider based in 
Wyoming, is eligible for temporary total 
disability payments. Such payments will be 
calculated at the rate of 70 percent of the 
injured worker’s actual monthly earnings at 
the time of the injury, as long as the amount 
of the pay-ment does not exceed 103 percent 
of the statewide average wage. An injured 
worker receiving out-of-State health care at 
the instruction of the Division of Workers’ 
Compensation may be entitled to the same 
benefits. O 
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Changes in unemployment 
insurance legislation in 1998 


Minnesota and New York made extensive modifications 
to their laws; among the States generally, 

changes required an increase in weekly benefit 
amounts, and increases in taxable wage bases 


uring fiscal year 1998, Federal legisla- 
D-= made only a few changes to the un- 

employment insurance (UI) program. 
Most notable was the enactment of the Workforce 
Investment Act (WIA) of 1998 (P.L. 105-220), 
which provides the framework for a unique na- 
tional workforce preparation and employment 
system designed to meet both the needs of the 
Nation's businesses and the needs of jobseekers 
and those who want to further their careers. While 
the Act imposes no conforming requirements upon 
the UI program, it does affect the program. States 
wishing to receive funding under the Act must: (1) 
provide information regarding the filing of claims 
for benefits as part of the One-Stop delivery sys- 
tem, and (2) use wage record information to mea- 
sure State and local performance in achieving 
program goals. In addition, WIA charges the U.S. 
Secretary of Labor with making arrangements, con- 
sistent with State law, to ensure that the wage 
records of any State are available to any other State 
to the extent that the wage records are needed for 
WIA purposes. Performance information at the lo- 
cal level will be available to WIA recipients to use as 
a decisionmaking tool when determining which 
training providers to use. 


poses. The Wagner-Peyser Act also was amended 
to establish an Employment Statistics system. The 
system will be planned, administered, overseen, and 
evaluated through a cooperative governance struc- 
ture involving the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The amendment that establishes the Employ- 
ment Statistics system becomes effective July 1, 
1999. Other WIA provisions that affect the UI pro- 
gram may take effect July 1, 1999, and become man- 
datory on July 1, 2000. 

The Noncitizen Benefit Clarification and Other 
Technical Amendments Act of 1998 (P.L. 105— 
306) permanently extended the Self-Employment 
Assistance (SEA) program, which had been 
scheduled to end in December 1998. Under the 
SEA program, eligible UI claimants are helped to 
create their own jobs by starting small businesses. 
Among other conditions, the individuals must 
participate in self-employment activities, includ- 
ing entrepreneurial training, business counseling, 
and technical assistance. Individuals enrolled in 
the program receive periodic payments equiva- 
lent to their regular UI benefits. Ten States have 
established SEA programs. 

Programs under the Trade Adjustment Assis- 
tance Act and the North American Free Trade 


WIA also amended the Wagner-Peyser Act in 
two areas. First, WIA allows the equity accrued— 
or funds earned from that equity—by the Federal 
Government through funds provided under Titles 
Ill and IX of the Social Security Act and the Wagner- 
Peyser Act to be used to acquire further equity, or 
to pay operating and maintenance expenses to the 
extent that an equity property is used for WIA pur- 


Agreement (NAFTA) Transitional Assistance Act 
were reauthorized through June 30, 1999, by the 
Omnibus Consolidated and Emergency Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act of 1999 (P.L. 105-277). 
In order to receive allowances under these Acts, 
individuals must have been entitled to UI ben- 
efits in a specified period and have exhausted all 
rights to such benefits, among other conditions. 


Diana Runner is an 
unemployment 
insurance program 
specialist in the Division 
of Legislation, Unem- 
ployment Insurance 
Service, Employment 
and Training Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
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With the exception of Minnesota and New York, the States 
made few significant changes to their unemployment insurance 
laws during 1998. New Hampshire amended its unemployment 
insurance law to provide an alternate “trigger” for the payment 
of Federal-State Extended Benefits. The alternate trigger will 
allow a State to “switch on” the payment of such benefits 
more easily because it is based on the total unemployment 
rate in the State. States currently trigger benefits based on 
changes in their insured unemployment rate—a measure of 
statewide unemployment among those covered by unemploy- 


ment compensation. 


Alabama 


Coverage. Employment will not include 
services performed by an individual commit- 
ted to a penal institution. 


Arizona 


Financing. The range of contribution rates 
for positive-reserve-ratio employers was 
modified from 0.10 percent through 2.7 per- 
cent to 0.05 percent through 2.6 percent. The 
range of contribution rates for negative-re- 
serve-ratio employers also was changed, from 
2.90 percent through 5.35 percent to 2.85 
percent through 5.40 percent. If certain crite- 
ria are met, certain benefits paid to an indi- 
vidual will not be charged to an employer’s 
experience rating account. 


Benefits. On June 30, 1998, the maximum 
weekly benefit amount increased from $185 
to $195, and will increase to $265 on June 
30, 1999. 


California 


Financing. Benefits paid to an individual 
who has voluntarily left work to protect his 
or her children, or himself or herself, from 
domestic violence will not be charged to the 
experience rating account of the employer. 
Repealed was the provision that employers 
would not be charged for benefits paid to a 
claimant who, during the base period, was a 
student employed on a temporary basis and 
whose employment began within the period 
of his or her leaving to return to school; to a 
claimant who terminated employment to ac- 
company or join a spouse; or to a claimant 
who left employment to take a better job. 


benefit eligibility. 


Four States—Idaho, New York, Oklahoma, and Rhode Is- 
land—increased their taxable wage base, which is the amount of 
wages subject to taxation for unemployment insurance pur- 
poses. Maximum weekly benefit amounts were increased in Ari- 
zona, Georgia, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New York, and Vermont. Kentucky also in- 
creased its minimum weekly benefit amount. Four States 
amended their wage qualifying requirements for determining 


Following is a summary of some significant changes in 


State unemployment insurance laws during 1998. 


Disqualification. An individual will not be 
disqualified from receiving benefits for vol- 
untarily leaving employment if he or she left 
to protect his or her children, or himself or 
herself, from domestic violence. 


Administration. Information obtained in the 
administration of the unemployment insur- 
ance code will be considered confidential; any 
individual who knowingly accesses, uses, or 
discloses the information without authoriza- 
tion will be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


Colorado 


Coverage. An employer is defined as an 
entity that has a quarterly payroll of $1,500 
or more during any calendar year or preced- 
ing calendar year, or that employed one 
worker for some portion of the day on each 
of 20 days during the calendar year or during 
the preceding calendar year. Excluded from 
coverage are services: (1) as an election of- 
ficial or election worker, if the amount of 
remuneration received for such services dur- 
ing the calendar year is less than $1,000; (2) 
as a direct seller, which includes individuals 
engaged in the trade or business of delivery 
or distribution of newspapers or shopping 
news; and (3) in the employ of an elemen- 
tary or secondary school that is operated 
primarily for religious purposes, regardless of 
whether the school is operated, supervised, 
controlled, or principally supported by a 
church or a convention or association of 
churches. The definition of employment also 
was modified to permanently exclude from 
coverage services performed by an alien (H2— 
A worker) admitted to the United States to 
perform agricultural labor pursuant to the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Act. 
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Benefits. Under the additional qualifying 
requirements for a successive benefit year, 
wages must be earned instead of received 
in order to qualify for benefits in the next 
year. 


Delaware 


Benefits. The provision for deduction of an 
individual’s Social Security benefits from his 
or her weekly unemployment benefits was 
eliminated. 


Disqualification. A disqualification will be 
considered fraud if an individual has made a 
false statement or representation, knowing it 
to be false, or knowingly has failed to dis- 
close a material fact to obtain benefits to 
which he or she is not entitled. 


Florida 


Coverage. Anewenactmentexcludes from 
coverage services performed as an election 
official or election worker in the employ of a 
governmental entity if the amount of the re- 
muneration received by the individual for 
such services during the calendar year is less 
than $1,000. Also excluded from coverage are 
services performed by a person who is an 
inmate of a penal institution. 


Georgia 


Financing. New and newly covered employ- 
ers that implement a drug-free workplace pro- 
gram that is certified by the State Board of 
Workers’ Compensation will pay contribu- 
tions at a rate 0.2 percent lower than the rate 
otherwise specified in the unemployment law 
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(2.64 percent until June 30, 2001). The fol- 
lowing becomes effective January 1, 1999: (1) 
When the statewide reserve ratio is 2.4 per- 
cent or more for any calendar year, an em- 
ployer that does not have a deficit reserve bal- 
ance will have its contribution rate reduced by 
25 percent or 50 percent, depending on the 
reserve ratio of the State unemployment in- 
surance fund. (2) When the statewide reserve 
ratio is less than 2 percent, an employer’s con- 
tribution rate will be increased by 25 percent 
or 50 percent, depending on the reserve ratio. 
(3) If the statewide reserve ratio equals or ex- 
ceeds 2 percent (was 2.1 percent), contribu- 
tion rates will be further reduced by a percent- 
age based on the fund balance and the prior 
year’s contributions; however, the contribu- 
tion rate may not be reduced below 5.4 per- 
cent for maximum deficit reserve. 

For the period January 1, 1999, through 
December 31, 2002, an additional 0.2-percent 
rate reduction will be available to any employer 
that implements a drug-free workplace pro- 
gram that is certified by the State Board of 
Workers’ Compensation. The resulting contri- 
bution rate for any employer may not be less 
than 0.01 percent. The reduction will not be 
available to an employer that is subject to the 
maximum rate allowable after application of 
the rate adjustments made to the statewide 
reserve ratio. 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount increased from $224 to $244. 


Hawaii 


Coverage. Services performed by election 
officials or election workers as defined under 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act (FUTA) 


are excluded from coverage. 
Idaho 
Coverage. A definition of government en- 


tity was added, to mean a religious, chari- 
table, educational, or other organization as 
defined under Section 501(c)(3) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, and which is exempt from 
tax under section 501(a) of the Code. 


Financing. Retroactive to January 1, 1998, 
the taxable wage base will be computed as 100 
percent of the State average annual wage 
rounded to the nearest $100 (was $600) or the 
Federal taxable wage base, whichever is higher. 


The minimum contribution tax rate under the 
least favorable schedule decreased from 2.9 
percent to 2.4 percent. Depending on which 
tax schedule of contribution rates is in effect, 
the rate for standard-rated employers will 
range from 1.3 percent to 3.7 percent. 


Benefits. No individual will be eligible for 
benefits in 2 successive benefit years unless, 
after the beginning of the first benefit year 
during which the individual received benefits, 
he or she earns at least 6 (was 5—1/2) times 
the weekly benefit amount established dur- 
ing the first benefit year. The wages needed 
to qualify for benefits are changed from high- 
quarter wages of $1,144.01 and total base- 
period wages of at least 1-1/4 times the high- 
quarter wages to the minimum qualifying 
amount of wages in one quarter of the base 
period and total base-period wages of at least 
1-1/4 times the high-quarter wages. The mini- 
mum qualifying amount of wages will be de- 
termined each July 1 and must equal 50 per- 
cent of the State minimum wage multiplied 
by 520 hours, rounded to the lowest mul- 
tiple of 26. The pension offset provision was 
amended to provide that benefits will be re- 
duced by the amount of pension payments 
received only if the employment is with the 
base-period employer and the claimant did 
not contribute to the pension plan. 


Disqualification. The special disqualifica- 
tion for individuals who voluntarily leave 
work due to marital obligations was deleted. 
The penalty for violating any provision of 
the Idaho Employment Security Law and for 
unauthorized disclosure of information was 
changed from a fine of $20 to $200, or im- 
prisonment of up to 90 days, or both, to a 
misdemeanor. 


Indiana 


Financing. A new enactment increased 
from $4,000,000 to $4,500,000 the amount 
of money in the special employment and 
training services fund that may be used for 
(1) training and counseling assistance for 
individuals who have been unemployed for 
at least 4 weeks, who are not otherwise eli- 
gible for training and counseling assistance, 
and who are not participating in programs 
that duplicate those programs; or (2) training 
provided by State educational institutions to 
participants in joint labor and management 
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apprenticeship programs. 


Benefits. The pension provision was 
amended to provide that Social Security pay- 
ments are not considered payments for pur- 
poses of determining eligibility for waiting 
week or benefit rights, or reducing the weekly 
benefit amount. 


lowa 


Financing. The special administrative con- 
tribution surcharge of 0.1 percent of Federal 
taxable wages was extended through 2001. 
The surcharge had been scheduled to termi- 
nate at the end of 1998. The fund established 
from the surcharge revenues is used only for 
personnel and nonpersonnel costs of rural 
and satellite job service offices in population 
centers of fewer than 20,000 inhabitants or 
for division-approved training. 


Disqualification. A claimant must show 
that a voluntary quit is for good cause that is 
attributable to the employer. 


Kansas 


Coverage. Anewenactmentexcludes from 
coverage services performed by election offi- 
cials or election workers if the amount of re- 
muneration received for services during the 
calendar year is less than $1,000. 


Financing. The following will be effec- 
tive for rate year 1999: (1) The contribu- 
tion rate for new employers will be 1.0 
percent, however, for rate year 1999, the I- 
percent contribution rate will not be effective 
if the reserve fund ratio in schedule III is less 
than 1.75 percent. (2) The contribution rate 
for negative-balance employers will be within 
a range from 1.1 percent to 6 percent, rather 
than a uniform 5.4 percent. (3) Negative-ac- 
count-balance employers will not be assessed 
the surcharge that is based on the size of the 
employer’s negative reserve ratio. (4) Positive- 
balance employers that are current in the fil- 
ing of all reports and that are paying all 
contributions when due will be issued a 
zero contribution rate; however, the zero 
rate will not be effective for 1999 if the 
reserve fund ratio in schedule III is less 
than 1.75 percent. 

Also for 1999, the rates in schedule IIA 
shall apply, unless the reserve fund ratio 


in column A of schedule III is less than 
1.75 percent. 


Disqualification. — An inmate of a custodial 
or correctional institution will be unavailable 
for work and will not be eligible to receive un- 
employment compensation while incarcerated. 


Kentucky 


Financing. On January 1, 1999, the new- 
employer rate decreases from 3 percent to 
2.7 percent, and new experience rate sched- 
ules are established, based on trust fund ad- 
equacy rates. Depending on trust fund bal- 
ances, the new rate schedules could produce 
reductions in experience rates. The Service 
Capacity Upgrade Fund is established, to be 
used for technology (purchases and up- 
grades) for programs administered by the 
department. The Service Capacity Upgrade 
Fund will be financed through contributions 
from employers, in amounts equal to tax rate 
reductions realized from the new rate sched- 
ules over the period January 1, 1999, through 
December 31, 2001. Employer noncharging 
provisions are expanded to include employ- 
ers who have continued to provide uninter- 
rupted, part-time employment for claimants. 


Benefits. OnJanuary 1, 1999, the minimum 
weekly benefit amount increases from $22 to 
$39. The weekly benefit amount computa- 
tion changes from 1.185 percent to 1.235 per- 
cent of base-period wages, and the maximum 
weekly benefit amount increases to 62 per- 
cent of the average weekly wage. 


Disqualification. | Weekly benefit amounts 
will not be reduced by any part of Social Secu- 
rity pension payments if 50 percent or more 
of the Social Security contributions were made 
by the claimant during the base period. Deduc- 
tions of 100 percent will be taken from future 
benefits to reimburse the unemployment in- 
surance program for overpayments resulting 
from backpay awards, or from false state- 
ments, misrepresentation, or concealment of 
material information by a benefit recipient. 


Louisiana 


Disqualification. The definition of wages 
was amended to include Worker Adjustment 
Retraining Notification (WARN) Act pay- 
ments. Recipients of WARN Act payments 


will be disqualified for any week with re- 
spect to which WARN Act payments are re- 
ceived. However, a WARN Act recipient shall 
not be disqualified from benefits on the basis 
of refusing to leave part-time, interim, or full- 
time work to return to work for the employer 
issuing the WARN Act payment. 


Maine 


Financing. The additional contribution rate 
of 0.4 percent assessed on experience-rated 
employers was extended through calendar 
years 1998 and 1999. For rate year 1999, 
“schedule P” of the contribution rate sched- 
ule will be in effect. Under schedule P, the 
rates range from 2.4 percent to 7.5 percent. 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount through December 31, 1999, will be 
limited to 94 percent of the amount other- 
wise calculated. In addition, for claimants fil- 
ing claims before January 1, 2000, the weekly 
benefit amount will be reduced by $3. 


Administration. Work records and reports 
must be kept confidential and not be opened 
for public inspection, other than to public 
employees in the performance of their public 
duties, to any agent of an agency that is un- 
der contract to a State or local child support 
agency, or to any agent of an agency that is 
under contract or subcontract to the State 
employment and job training agency. If con- 
fidential information is disclosed, the offender 
will be guilty of a Class E crime. 


Maryland 


Coverage. Employment performed for a 
governmental entity as an election official or 
election worker is excluded from coverage if 
the amount of the remuneration received by 
the individual during the calendar year for 
such services is less than $1,000. Employ- 
ment performed by an inmate of a custodial 
or penal institution for a private, for-profit 
employer is excluded from coverage, except 
when an inmate continues to be employed 
by the private, for-profit employer after be- 
ing permanently released from the penal or 
custodial institution. 


Administration. Authority has been pro- 
vided for agents of Child Support Enforce- 
ment Units to inspect claims information 
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for purposes of establishing and collecting 
child support obligations and for locating 
individuals who owe child support. 


Massachusetts 


Financing. Beginning January 1, 1999, ex- 
perience-rated employers will pay contribu- 
tions under a revised “schedule B,” with rates 
ranging from 1.325 percent to 7.225 percent. 
On January 1, 2002, this schedule of rates 
will revert back to a range of 1.4 percent to 
7.3 percent. For the period January 1, 1999, 
to December 31, 2001, each contributing 
employer will pay a workforce training con- 
tribution of 0.075 percent. The rate of con- 
tribution will be adjusted so that the total 
amount of contributions in a year equals 
$18,000,000. 


Minnesota 


Coverage. Anewenactment excludes from 
coverage services performed by election offi- 
cials or election workers if the amount of re- 
muneration received for services during the 
calendar year is less than $1,000. 


Financing. The maximum contribution rate 
was reduced from 9 percent to 8.9 percent. 
The period needed for a new employer to 
qualify for experience rating was changed 
from 15 months to 12 months. The contribu- 
tion rate for new employers in the construc- 
tion industry is now the higher of 1 percent 
or the State’s cost rate for construction em- 
ployers, up to a maximum of 8.9 percent 
(was 9.0 percent), plus the applicable mini- 
mum tax rate. The solvency assessment will 
now apply if the fund balance is less than $150 
million; the amount of tax will be 10.1 percent 
of contributions due. Revenues from the sol- 
vency assessment will be placed in a special 
account, from which the commissioner of the 
agency will pay interest accruing on any ad- 
vance from the Federal unemployment trust 
fund. If an educational institution is a reim- 
bursing employer, its account will not be 
charged for benefits paid because of gross mis- 
conduct, or for cases in which the employer 
provided part-time employment in the base 
period or continues to provide 90 percent of 
the employment in the base period. 


Benefits. The computation of the weekly 
benefit amount was changed from 1/26 of 
high-quarter wages during the base period to 
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the higher of (a) 50 percent of the individual's 
average weekly wage during the base period, 
up to a maximum of 66—2/3 percent of the 
State average weekly wage, or (b) 50 percent 
of the individual's average weekly wage dur- 
ing the high quarter, up to a maximum of 50 
percent of the State average weekly wage, or 
$331, whichever is higher. The weekly bene- 
fit amount will now be rounded to the near- 
est $1, rather than rounded down. The 
claimant’s average weekly wage will be com- 
puted by dividing the claimant’s total wage 
credits by 52 for cases in which the weekly 
benefit amount is computed as 50 percent of 
the individual’s average weekly wage during 
the base period. For cases in which the weekly 
benefit amount is computed as SO percent of 
the individual’s average weekly wage during 
the high quarter of the base period, the 
claimant’s average weekly wage will be com- 
puted by dividing the claimant’s high-quarter 
wage credits by 13. Deleted was a provision 
that required that the State average weekly 
wage used to compute the maximum weekly 
benefit amount would depend on the balance 
in the fund. A 1-week waiting period for ben- 
efits will not apply if the claimant would have 
been entitled to Federal disaster unemploy- 
ment assistance because of a disaster in Min- 
nesota, but for the claimant’s establishment of 
a re-employment insurance account. 


Disqualification. _Aclaimant unemployed 
because of a uniform vacation shutdown will 
not be considered to be on a voluntary leave 
of absence. The pension provision was 
amended to apply a reduction in the weekly 
benefit amount for any week in which the 
claimant receives, or has received, a pension, 
retirement, or annuity (was 50 percent of 
pension) payment from any plan contributed 
to by a base-period employer. Deleted was 
the provision that took into account the con- 
tributions made by the worker to the plan 
from which payments are made. The 1- to 
52-week disqualification for fraudulent mis- 
representation was deleted. A claimant will 
be assessed a penalty equal to 25 percent of 
the amount of benefits fraudulently obtained. 
An individual who obtains, or attempts to 
obtain, or aids or abets any individual to ob- 
tain benefits fraudulently will be assessed a 
penalty of denial of benefits for 1 to 52 
weeks. 


Mississippi 


Financing. Anew employer engaged in an 


employee leasing arrangement with an em- 
ployee leasing firm on June 30, 1998, and 
which is not eligible for a modified rate, will be 
assigned a contribution rate of 1.50 percent 
starting with calendar year 1999, until the em- 
ployer is eligible for a modified rate based on 
experience subsequent to December 31, 1998. 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount increased from $180 to $190. 


Disqualification. An entity utilizing the 
services of any employee leasing firm will be 
considered the employer of the individuals 
leased from the employee leasing firm for pur- 
poses of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. Temporary help firms will be consid- 
ered the employer of the individuals they 
provide to perform services for other indi- 
viduals or organizations. A employing leas- 
ing firm is any entity that provides ongoing 
services for a client company, such as pay- 
ment of wages, reporting of wages for unem- 
ployment insurance purposes, payment of 
unemployment insurance contributions, and 
other administrative duties in connection 
with the client’s employees, who are directed 
and controlled by the client. A temporary 
help firm is an entity that hires its own em- 
ployees and provides those employees to 
other individuals or organizations to perform 
some services and to support or supplement 
the existing workforce in special situations 
(such as employee absences, temporary skill 
shortages, seasonal workloads, and special 
assignments and projects), with the expecta- 
tion that the worker’s position will be termi- 
nated upon the completion of the task or 
function. An employee leasing arrangement 
is any agreement between an employee leas- 
ing firm and a client, whereby client respon- 
sibilities such as payment of wages, report- 
ing of wages for unemployment insurance 
purposes, payment of unemployment insur- 
ance contributions, and other administrative 
duties are to be performed by an employee 
leasing firm, on an ongoing basis. 


Missouri 


Coverage. Anewenactmentexcludes from 
coverage services performed by an individual 
under the age of 18 years in the delivery or 
distribution of newspapers or shopping news. 
(Still covered are services that include delivery 
or distribution of such materials to a point be- 
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fore actual delivery or distribution to the pub- 
lic.) Also excluded from coverage are services 
performed by an individual who pays a fixed 
price for newspapers or magazines and resells 
them at a higher price for profit. 


Financing. A provision was deleted under 
which employers who fail to file required re- 
ports are assigned a 5.4-percent tax rate. 


Nebraska 


Benefits. On January 1, 1999, the minimum 
weekly benefit amount will increase from $20 
to $36, and the maximum weekly benefit 
amount rises from $184 to $206. On January 
1, 2000, the maximum weekly benefit amount 
will increase to $214. On January 1, 2001, an 
individual's weekly benefit amount will be one- 
half of his or her average weekly wage, rounded 
down to the nearest $1. An individual’s aver- 
age weekly wage will equal the wages in the 
highest quarter of his or her base period, of 
which $800 has to have been paid in each of 
two quarters. 


Disqualification. The disqualifying income 
provision was amended to include all tempo- 
rary (previously only temporary partial) dis- 
ability under workers’ compensation. 


New Hampshire 


Coverage. Anewenactmentexcludes from 
coverage services performed by election offi- 
cials or election workers if the amount of re- 
muneration received for services during the cal- 
endar year is less than $1,000. Now excluded 
from coverage are services performed by an 
individual in an elementary or secondary 
school operated primarily for religious pur- 
poses. In addition, services performed by 
an individual in the sale of newspapers or 
magazines are excluded, if certain conditions 
are met. 


Financing. The amounts needed in the unem- 
ployment fund to trigger a decrease in contri- 
bution rates were raised. The contribution 
rate now decreases by 0.5 percent if the fund 
equals or exceeds $225,000,000 (was 
$200,000,000); by an additional 0.5 percent 
if the fund equals or exceeds $250,000,000 
(was $225,000,000); and by an additional 0.5 
percent if the fund equals or exceeds 
$275,000,000 (was $250,000,000) through- 


ry 
7 
; 


out the preceding calendar quarter. (However, 
the rate cannot be less than 0.1 percent). Ben- 
efits paid to an individual for leaving employ- 
ment due to domestic abuse will not be 
charged to the employer’s experience rating 
account if the individual made all reasonable 
efforts to preserve the employment. 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount increased from $246 to $275, and will 
increase to $301 on March 28, 1999. The 
minimum earnings requirement for receipt of 
benefits increased from $1,200 to $1,400. The 
base period was changed from a uniform cal- 
endar year to the first 4 of the last 5 com- 
pleted calendar quarters preceding the 
individual’s benefit year. An alternative base 
period was established for individuals who 
have base-period wages that are insufficient 
to qualify for benefits. The alternative base 
period consists of the last 4 completed calen- 
dar quarters immediately preceding the first 
day of the individual’s benefit year, if wages 
earned during such a period qualify the indi- 
vidual for benefits. The benefit year was 
changed from a uniform year beginning April 
1 to the year beginning with the week of a 
valid claim. However, the benefit year will be 
53 weeks if the filing of a new claim would 
result in the use of a quarter of wages in the 
new base period that had previously been in- 
cluded in a prior base period. The Federal- 
State Extended Benefit Program was amended 
to add an alternative trigger based on the 
State’s seasonally adjusted total unemploy- 
ment rate (TUR), as determined by the U.S. 
Secretary of Labor. Under the alternative pro- 
vision, the State may trigger benefits on for a 
week if (a) the TUR for the most recent 3 
months equals or exceeds 6.5 percent, and (b) 
the average TUR in the State equals or exceeds 
110 percent of the TuRs for either or both of 
the corresponding 3-month periods in the 2 
preceding calendar years. 


Disqualification. If an individual is perma- 
nently disabled (physically or mentally, or 
both), full-time work for that individual will 
be deemed to be the hours and shifts that he 
or she is physically able to work, provided 
that there is a market for the services the indi- 
vidual offers during the pertinent hours and 
shifts. In such cases, the capacity of the dis- 
abled person to work must be certified by a 
licensed physician. An individual will not be 
disqualified for benefits for leaving employ- 
ment due to domestic abuse if the he or she 


made all reasonable efforts to preserve the 
employment, or if he or she relocated to es- 
cape the abuse. 


New York 


Financing. On January 1, 1999, the taxable 
wage base will increase from $7,000 to 
$8,500. The special supplemental contribu- 
tion of 0.07 percent, which applied when the 
size of fund index was less than 2, was elimi- 
nated. The special subsidiary contribution, 
which ranged from 0.01 percent to 1.0 per- 
cent depending on the general account bal- 
ance, was changed to a range of between 0.525 
percent and 0.925 percent, depending on the 
general account balance and the employer ac- 
count percentage. The requirement that lim- 
ited the increase in subsidiary contributions 
in any year to 0.3 percent over the preceding 
year was deleted. The determination of the 
employer to be charged for benefits paid was 
changed from employers in inverse order of 
employment to the last employer prior to 
the filing of a valid original claim in an amount 
equal to 7 times the claimant’s weekly ben- 
efit amount. Thereafter, the charges will be 
made to the account of each employer in the 
base period in the same proportion that the 
remuneration paid by each employer to the 
claimant during that base period bears to the 
remuneration paid by all employers to the 
claimant during the base period. If an em- 
ployer who employed the claimant in the 4 
weeks immediately preceding the filing of a 
valid original claim demonstrates that it has 
continuously employed the claimant with- 
out interruption and substantially to the 
same extent, it will not be charged for ben- 
efits paid. (Benefits will instead be charged 


‘to the general account.) On January 1, 1999, 


a Re-Employment Service Fund will be es- 
tablished in joint custody of the Commis- 
sioner of Taxation and Finance and the State 
Comptroller. Each experience-rated employer 
must pay an additional contribution of 0.075 
percent of its quarterly taxable payroll into 
the fund. The money in the fund will be used 
to provide additional automated service and 
staff to enhance re-employment services and 
claimant management activities for unem- 
ployment compensation claimants, and to 
pay administrative costs related to unem- 
ployment compensation claimants. The 
money will be paid out in vouchers. The pro- 
vision that an employer’s contribution rate 
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could not be less than 5.4 percent was de- 
leted. On January 1, 1999, the range of rates 
under the least favorable schedule changes 
from 1.1 percent through 5.4 percent to 0.9 
percent through 8.5 percent; the maximum 
contribution rate under the most favorable 
schedule changes from 5.4 percent to 5.9 per- 
cent. Also on January 1, 1999, the contribu- 
tion rate for any employer who has not been 
liable for contributions for the five completed 
calendar quarters ending on the computation 
date, or who had not paid any remuneration 
in the payroll year preceding the computa- 
tion date, may not exceed 3.4 percent (was 
2.7 percent). For purposes of determining an 
employer’s account percentage, the number 
of years of average taxable paryrolls is in- 
creased from 3 to 5 years preceding the com- 
putation date or to the average for all quar- 
ters if the employer has been liable for con- 
tributions for fewer than 21 (was 13) quar- 
ters. A 3-month amnesty program, which 
began on October 1, 1998, and ends on De- 
cember 31, 1998, was established for all eli- 
gible employers who owe contributions. 
Under the amnesty program, the commis- 
sioner for the agency will waive penalties on 
outstanding contributions under certain con- 
ditions. To participate in the program, an eli- 
gible employer must make an application and 
pay the amount of the contribution liability, 
plus related interest, under one or more of 
the designated conditions under which am- 
nesty is sought. The employer may pay the 
outstanding amount either at the time the 
application is made or within the time speci- 
fied on a bill issued by the commissioner. On 
January 1, 1999, the Department of Taxation 
and Finance will assume the responsibility 
for processing unemployment insurance re- 
turns and depositing contributions. This 
change will eliminate the need for the em- 
ployer to file the unemployment insurance 
return and contributions with the New York 
Department of Labor. The responsibilities of 
the Department of Taxation and Finance in 
regards to processing unemployment insur- 
ance information, contributions, and benefit 
payments will remain governed by the pro- 
visions of the Labor Law (that is, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Law). 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount increased from $300 to $365. On 
April 1, 1999, the following changes will be- 
come effective: (1) the weekly benefit 
amount will be computed as 1/25 of remu- 
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neration paid during the high quarter of the 
base period, lowered to the next multiple of 
$1; (2) the formula for computing the weekly 
benefit amount changes from an average 
weekly wage formula to a high-quarter for- 
mula; (3) to qualify for benefits in a succes- 
sive benefit year, a claimant must have earned 
5 times his or her weekly benefit amount; (4) 
the base period changes from 52 consecutive 
weeks preceding filing of a valid original claim 
to either the first 4 of the last 5 completed 
calendar quarters, or the last 4 quarters end- 
ing with the week immediately preceding the 
filing of a valid original claim; (5) the qualify- 
ing wages and employment requirements 
change from 20 weeks of work with mini- 
mum average weekly wages of at least 21 
times the minimum wage in each week to 
1-1/2 times the high-quarter wages in the base 
period with at least $1,600 in the high quar- 
ter of the base period and wages in at east 
two quarters of the base period; (6) the alter- 
native qualifying requirements change from 
15 weeks’ employment in a 52-week period 
and a total of 40 weeks of employment pre- 
ceding the benefit year to employment in at 
least two quarters of the base period with 
wages of 1-1/2 times high-quarter wages in 
the base period, with at least $1,600 earned 
during the high quarter of the base period; 
and (7) the base period may be extended by 
the number of calendar quarters (was weeks) 
in which an individual received workers’ com- 
pensation benefits or any benefits paid un- 
der the volunteer firefighters benefit law, up 
to two calendar quarters (was 6 months). The 
following will become effective September 1, 
2000: (1) The weekly benefit amount will be 
computed as 1/26 of the remuneration paid 
in the highest quarter of the base period; how- 
ever, if the high-quarter wages are $3,575 or 
less, the weekly benefit amount will be com- 
puted as 1/25 of wages paid in the high quar- 
ter of the base period, lowered to the next 
multiple of $1; (2) The maximum weekly 
benefit amount payable will be equal to one- 
half of the State average weekly wage for cov- 
ered employment, calculated no sooner than 
July 1, 2000, or later than August 1, 2000, 
rounded down to the lower $1. 


Disqualification. Anumber of changes will 
become effective April 1, 1999. First, the 
requalifying requirement needed to purge a 
duration disqualification for misconduct or 
refusal of suitable work changes from 3 days’ 
work in each of 5 weeks and 5 times the 


weekly benefit amount to 5 times the weekly 
benefit amount. Second, good cause for re- 
fusal of suitable work now will include a re- 
fusal to accept employment that would in- 
terfere with a claimant’s right to join or to 
retain membership in any labor organization, 
or that otherwise interferes with or violates 
the terms of a collective bargaining agreement. 
Finally, whenever a new determination by a 
referee, the appeals board, or a court results 
in a denial of benefits previously allowed, 
the new determination shall not affect the 
rights to any benefits already paid under the 
authority of the prior determination or deci- 
sion, provided they were accepted by the 
claimant in good faith, and the claimant did 
not make any false statement or representa- 
tion and did not willfully conceal any perti- 
nent fact in connection with his or her claim 
for benefits. 


Administration. Wage information re- 
ceived or obtained by the New York De- 
partment of Labor as a result of conversion 
from a wage request system to a wage re- 
porting system will not be disclosed by the 
Department unless the disclosure of the in- 
formation is required by law. In no circum- 
stance will information other than aggregate 
information be used or disseminated. 


Oklahoma 


Coverage. Anewenactment excludes from 
coverage services performed by election offi- 
cials or election workers if the amount of re- 
muneration received for services during the 
calendar year is less than $1,000. 


Financing. On January 1, 2000, the tax- 
able wage base changes from 50 percent of 
the State average annual wage to a per- 
centage of the State average annual wage 
that will be determined by the conditional 
factor in place during the calendar year for 
which the taxable wage base is being cal- 
culated. The percentage will be (1) 40 per- 
cent for calendar years in which the bal- 
ance in the Unemployment Compensation 
Fund exceeds the amount required to ini- 
tiate conditional contribution rates; (2) 
42.5 percent during calendar years in 
which condition “a” exists; (3) 45 percent 
during calendar years in which condition 
“b” exists; (4) 47.5 percent during calen- 
dar years in which condition “c” exists; 
and (5) 50 percent during calendar years 
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in which condition “d” exists. For the pe- 
riod July 1, 1998, through June 30, 1999, 
an employer’s contribution rate will be 
reduced by 50 percent, provided that the 
assigned rate does not fall below 1.0 per- 
cent. An employer’s experience rating ac- 
count will not be charged for benefits paid 
to an individual who was (1) discharged 
for unsatisfactory performance during an 
initial employment probationary period; 
or (2) separated from employment because 
his or her spouse was transferred or ob- 
tained employment in another city or State, 
requiring the family to move, and the em- 
ployee quit to move with the spouse. 


Benefits. The weekly benefit amount 
will be computed as 1/23 (was 1/25) of 
the taxable wages paid to an individual in 
the high quarter of his or her base period. 
For purposes of determining partial ben- 
efits, each claimant will report all wages 
that he or she has been or will be paid for 
work performed during any week in which 
he or she claims unemployment benefits, 
regardless of the source or amount. The 
duration computation was changed from 
the lesser of 26 times the individual’s 
weekly benefit amount or 40 percent of 
taxable wages to the lesser of 26 times the 
weekly benefit amount or a percentage 
(based on the unemployment compensa- 
tion fund balance and ranging from 20 to 
25 percent) of the State’s average annual 
wage, or a percentage (based on the unem- 
ployment compensation fund balance and 
ranging from 40 to 50 percent) of the 
individual’s insured wages during his or 
her base period. 


Disqualification. The definition of good 
cause for voluntary leaving was amended to 
include situations in which (1) the claimant 
was separated from employment because a 
physician diagnosed or treated a medically 
verifiable illness or medical condition of the 
claimant or a minor child of the claimant, and 
the physician found that it was medically 
necessary for the claimant to stop working or 
change occupations; or (2) the spouse of the 
claimant was transferred or obtained em- 
ployment in another city or State at a job 
outside the commuting distance (a radius of 
50 miles) from the prior employment of the 
claimant, and the claimant left employment 
to move to the location of the spouse’s new 
employment. 


Rhode Island 
Coverage. The definition of “independent 
contractor” for purposes of the Employment 
Security Act was modified to conform with 


_ the Internal Revenue Code definition. 


Financing. On January 1, 1999, the flexible 
taxable wage base that is computed as 70 per- 
cent of the State average annual wage was re- 
pealed. The taxable wage base now will range 
from $12,000 to $29,000, depending on the 
amount of the employment security fund on 
September 30 of each calendar year. The fund 
level mandating the most favorable schedule of 
employer contribution rates was changed from 
at least 11.5 percent of taxable payrolls to 6.4 
percent of total payrolls. The level mandating 
the least favorable schedule was changed from 
5.0 percent of taxable payrolls to 2.75 percent 
of total payrolls. The special job development 
tax assessed on employers was changed from 
0.15 percent to 0.19 percent of total payrolls. 
As a consequence, the regular tax rate for all 
employers was reduced by 0.19 percent. De- 
leted was a provision that benefits paid fol- 
lowing disqualifications for voluntary leaving, 
discharge for misconduct, and refusal of suit- 
able work would be charged to the last 
employer’s account. 


Benefits. The 7-day waiting period for un- 
employment compensation was eliminated 
for cases in which the unemployment is due 
to a natural disaster or a state of emergency. 


Disqualification. Voluntarily leaving work 
without good cause will include leaving work 
to accompany, join, or follow a spouse to a 
new locality in connection with the retirement 
of the spouse. Misconduct is defined as delib- 
erate conduct in willful disregard of the 
employer’s interest, or a knowing violation of 
a reasonable and uniformly enforced rule or 
policy of the employer, provided that such 
violation is not shown to be a result of the 
employee’s incompetence. Also, the rule that 


has been violated must be fair and reasonable 
_ to both the employer and the employed 


worker. The provision that disqualifies em- 
ployees who have a reasonable assurance of 
returning to work after vacations or holidays 
from receiving benefits for the time off was 
extended to professional employees of educa- 


- tional institutions. The between-terms and 


. 


_ holiday/vacation disqualifications were ex- 
tended to professional employees of educa- 


3 


tional service agencies. “Reasonable assur- 
ance” is defined as a written agreement by 
the employer that the employee will per- 
form services in the same or similar capacity 
during the ensuing academic year, term, or 
remainder of a term. 


Administration. The period during which a 
claimant or any other interested party may 
request a hearing on a regular claim determina- 
tion was lengthened from 10 to 15 days. The 
number of members on the State Advisory 
Council was increased from seven to eight. 


Tennessee 


Disqualification. The pension offset pro- 
vision was amended to provide that no re- 
duction will be made to the weekly benefit 
amount if 100 percent of pension benefits 
received is rolled into an individual retirement 
account. If a claimant has been discharged 
because his or her actions, not previously 
known or permitted by the employer, placed 
the employer in violation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the claimant’s disqualification 
shall be (1) for the duration of the ensuing 
period of unemployment, and (2) until the 
claimant has secured employment covered by 
an unemployment compensation law of any 
State, and has been paid wages equal to 10 
times his or her weekly benefit amount. 


Utah 


Disqualification. The penalty for fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation to obtain or increase 
benefits and to prevent the payment of or 
reduce benefits was changed from a Class A 
misdemeanor with a fine of $50 and a pen- 
alty of imprisonment of up to 60 days to: (1) 
a Class B misdemeanor if the amount of 
money obtained or sought is less than $300; 
(2) a Class A misdemeanor if the amount 
sought or obtained exceeds $300 but is less 
than $1,000; (3) a third-degree felony if the 
amount exceeds $1,000 but is less than 
$5,000; or (4) a second-degree felony if the 
amount exceeds $5,000. The degree of any 
offense will be determined according to the 
total of all money obtained or sought through 
the unlawful conduct. An individual filing a 
new claim for unemployment compensation 
must disclose whether he or she owes an un- 
collected overissuance of food stamp cou- 
pons. If so, repayment will be made through 
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deductions from the individual’s unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, in an amount speci- 
fied by the individual, determined through 
agreement with the food stamp agency, or as 
otherwise required under law. 


Administration. The advisory council 
was renamed the Employment Advisory 
Council. 


Vermont 


Benefits. For the period July 1, 1998, 
through June 30, 1999, the maximum weekly 
benefit amount increased from $146 to $265, 
reflecting adjustment by a percentage equal to 
the percentage change during the preceding cal- 
endar year in the State average weekly wage. 


Disqualification. An individual will be eli- 
gible for benefits if he or she is not self-em- 
ployed or engaged in self-employment to the 
extent that it makes him or her unavailable for 
work. An individual filing a new claim for un- 
employment compensation must disclose 
whether he or she owes an uncollected 
overissuance of food stamp coupons. If so, 
repayment will be made through deductions 
from the individual’s unemployment insurance 
benefits in an amount specified by the indi- 
vidual, determined through agreement with the 
food stamp agency, or as otherwise required 
under law. An individual who received an over- 
payment of benefits because he or she has re- 
ceived cash severance payment must repay 
the amount of the benefits or an amount that 
may, at the discretion of the commissioner, be 
reduced to cover attorney’s fees. 


Virginia 


Disqualification. The definition of miscon- 
duct was amended to include an employee’s 
confirmed positive test for a nonprescribed 
controlled substance when the test was con- 
ducted at the direction of the employer, in con- 
junction with the employer’s administration 
and enforcement of a known workplace drug 


policy. 


Administration. Employers must report 
new hires to the Virginia New Hire Reporting 
Center, instead of the Virginia Employment 
Commission as previously required. The 
New Hire Reporting Center is operated by 
the Division of Child Support Enforcement. 
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Washington 


Disqualification. The Washington Employ- 
ment Security Department must ensure that, 
within a reasonably short time after initiation 
of benefits, all claimants register for job search 
in an electronic labor exchange system that 
supports direct employer access for the pur- 
pose of selecting job applicants. This require- 
ment does not apply to claimants with em- 
ployer attachment or union referral, or to those 
who are in approved training or the subject of 
antiharassment orders. On July 1, 1999, the 
department must implement a job-search 
monitoring program to ensure that, following 
the initial application for benefits, an individual 
is actively engaged in searching for work. A 
claimant must provide evidence of seeking 
work for each week beyond 5 in which a claim 
is filed. Excluded from this requirement are in- 


dividuals with employer attachment or union 
referral, and persons taking training that has 
been approved by the State Commissioner for 
Employment Security. 


Adminstration. If the procedure for ap- 
plying for benefits is changed from an in- 
person, written initial application process 
to a call-center approach, the State em- 
ployment security department must en- 
sure that (1) unemployment insurance 
claimants remain actively involved in re- 
employment activities, and (2) an inde- 
pendent evaluation is conducted of the 
call-center approach to unemployment in- 
surance administration. 


Wisconsin 


Financing. Under certain conditions, em- 
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ployer solvency rates applicable for calendar 
year 1998 are reduced. 


Wyoming 


Coverage. Anew enactment excludes from 
coverage services performed as an election 
official or election worker if the amount of re- 
muneration received by the individual for such 
services during the calendar year is less than 
$1,000. 


Administration. The Wyoming Depart- 
ment of Employment will operate and main- 
tain the State Directory of New Hires. Any 
State information provided to the U.S. Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services for the 
National Directory of New Hires may not 
be disclosed for any purpose, except as au- 
thorized by law. O 
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Collective Bargaining Agre 


Cooperative provisions in labor 
agreements: a new paradigm? 


In the midst of mixed results, a clear trend 
can be seen in which firms are progressing 
toward a new collective bargaining paradigm; 
fourteen percent of workers in the sample 


examined in this study are covered 


by some sort of partnering agreement 


ince the mid-1980s, there has been a 
S growing recognition of the need for a 
new collective bargaining paradigm em- 
bracing an equal partnership between labor and 
management in the private sector. A consensus 
has arisen among representatives from major 
employers, unions, and others in the field of la- 
bor relations which holds that unions must have 
arole in firms’ strategic decisions if they are to 
help those firms increase their productivity and 
compete in the global marketplace. The new 
paradigm involves union participation in deci- 
sions regarding the direction of the business, 
including access to any financial and business 
records that have a role in such decisions. The 
result is a commitment to a unified vision of 
the organization and its continued growth and 
development. With this arrangement, unions 
and management would share responsibility for 
the success of the organization. The workplace 
of the future is seen to be a haven of coopera- 
tion, openness, and trust, with unions and man- 
agement working toward a common goal of 
improved economic performance. 
Can the workplace of the future really attain 
such a full partnership between labor and man- 


agement? What progress has been made towards 
this new approach to collective bargaining? This 
article presents the results of a comprehensive 
analysis of union-management collective bar- 
gaining agreements covering 1,000 or more em- 
ployees. Its aim is to determine the level of coop- 
eration that exists today between labor and 
management in large unionized U.S. firms. The 
article develops a cooperative continuum to dis- 
tinguish various levels of cooperation between the 
two parties. At the heart of the contemporary la- 
bor relationship model is the empowerment of 
workers: giving them a say in how business is con- 
ducted. The analysis that is presented investigates 
the areas in which workers have been given 
decisionmaking authority and measures the extent 
to which true partnering and mutual respect exists 
between labor and management. 


Evolution of the new labor relation 


The traditional relationship between labor and 
management has been an adversarial one of mana- 
gerial authority and employee acquiescence. Such 
an environment breeds hostility and distrust be- 
tween labor and management and has proven to 
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be ahindrance to organizational success in the face of national 
and international market competition. 

Beginning in the late 1970s, the business environment was 
characterized by economic doldrums, intense global compe- 
tition, rapid technological advances, downsizing, mergers, and 
acquisitions. This environment was a wake-up call to busi- 
ness, labor, and Government that a new strategy was neces- 
sary for survival. Businesses of all types, whether or not they 
had a unionized workforce, were recognizing the need to in- 
volve and empower employees. 

Changing from a decades-long adversarial relationship to 
one of cooperation and mutual trust would not occur over- 
night. In fact, with few exceptions, initial efforts at employee 
involvement were actually resisted by unions. Even some in- 
novative labor-relations programs, such as the one existing at 
Saturn, experienced a union backlash.' In other settings as 
well, management’s efforts to obtain union involvement were 
met with skepticism. Often, the lack of trust that existed be- 
tween the two parties led union leaders to feel that employee 
involvement measures were employers’ efforts to keep unions 
out of the workplace. 

Eventually, individuals from various sectors of the labor 
relations field began to espouse the benefits of a cooperative 
relationship between labor and management. One of the ear- 
liest such initiatives in the United States was the creation of 
the Collective Bargaining Forum in 1984. This medium was 
established exclusively to discuss ways in which labor and 
management could work together, through the collective bar- 
gaining process, to improve performance so that the organi- 
zation could be a “more effective competitor.” In 1988, the 
forum adopted a set of guiding principles that recognized the 
need for unions to be involved in the strategic decisions of the 
organization if they were expected to be partners with man- 
agement in improving performance and meeting technologi- 
cal and market changes. These principles call for manage- 
ment to accept the legitimacy of unions, provide greater roles 
for worker and union participation, and accept workers’ con- 
cerns regarding security and continuity of employment as 
“major policy objectives” in the business-planning process. 
The principles also call for unions to accept responsibility for 
cooperating with management in seeking the firm’s economic 
improvement. In addition, the forum recommended public 
policies that do not inhibit representation by unions and that 
encourage labor-management relations “based on mutual re- 
spect and trust.”? 

In 1991, as a means of providing guidelines by which the 
principles could be put into action, the forum published its 
Compact for Change. The Compact suggests action in the 
areas of joint commitment to the economic success of the en- 
terprise, joint commitment to the institutional integrity of 
the union, employment security and continuity, worker par- 
ticipation and empowerment, conflict resolution, responsibili- 
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ties in transforming industrial relations, and public policy 
principles. 

Federal agencies also became involved in the effort to 
transform the private-sector labor-management environment. 
This effort included national conferences and commissions 
convened to find ways of achieving cooperation between la- 
bor and management. In March 1993, the Clinton Adminis- 
tration created the Commission on the Future of Worker-Man- 
agement Relations, chaired by former Secretary of Labor John 
Dunlop and under the supervision of then Secretary of Labor 
Robert Reich. In addition, that same year, Reich and former 
Secretary of Commerce Ronald Brown cosponsored a Con- 
ference on the Future of the American Workplace. The con- 
ference emphasized high-performance workplaces and the 
necessity for union-management cooperation in achieving 
such workplaces. The conference had more than 600 partici- 
pants, from Government, management, and labor. Panels dis- 
cussed ways to achieve world-class performance, how unions 
and management could continue to move toward “win-win” 
collective bargaining scenarios devoid of debilitating conflict, 
and how Government could proactively support such activi- 
ties. The participants were provided with case studies of 
model employer-union relationships, such as U.S. West and 
the Communication Workers of America and L-S Electro- 
Galvanizing Company and the United Steelworkers of 
America. The case studies provided examples of how em- 
ployers and unions could consciously change their collective 
bargaining relationships to accommodate high-performance 
environments and a substantial degree of employee involve- 
ment in workplace decisions and responsibility. 


any contemporary researchers have advocated a new 

collective bargaining paradigm and a positive work 
environment.* The Dunlop Commission and the Collective 
Bargaining Forum, among whose members are top corporate 
leaders, union representatives from the AFL-cio hierarchy, and 
outstanding labor relations specialists from the academic com- 
munity, have presented strong arguments for more worker in- 
volvement in the decisionmaking process. Representatives 
from all these constituencies have provided recommendations 
and guidelines for a successful work environment that will 
include open communication, trust between labor and man- 
agement, shared decisionmaking and responsibility, and mini- 
mal friction in the collective bargaining relationship. The 
“workplace of the future” will be a strategic partnership be- 
tween labor and management. 

There has been some empirical evidence of cooperation in 
the workplace. Michael H. Cimini and Susan L. Behrmann 
examined agreements negotiated in 1993 and found an emerg- 
ing trend of cooperation between unions and management.’ 
The 1995 Commission on the Future of Worker-Management 
Relations reported on several employer surveys conducted to 


determine the extent of employee participation and labor- 
management cooperation.® The topics studied in these sur- 
veys included the team concept, job rotation, quality circles, 
committees (on job safety, health, productivity, and quality), 
information sharing, and participation in formulating sugges- 
tions. A 1991 survey of 691 firms with 50 or more employees 
found that 64 percent of the firms had one or more of these 
employee-involvement activities that covered at least 50 per- 
cent of their nonmanagerial blue- or white-collar employees. 
The survey found that a majority of the nonmanagerial em- 
ployees of slightly more than one-third of the firms were 
involved in two or more forms of employee-participation 
program.’ 

Studies also have been carried out on various approaches 
to labor-management relations. One study that was conducted 
over a 3-year period focused on creative approaches to labor- 
management relations.* Most research on labor-management 
cooperation and partnering, however, has been limited to case 
studies involving arrangements like the United Automobile 
Workers and General Motors Saturn cooperative program. 
This arrangement is particularly notable because it involves a 
full exchange of information between labor and management, 
job security for most employees, and union involvement in 
management decisionmaking.’ 

All of this research suggests that the labor-management 
environment is changing and that there is an increased move- 
ment away from the old adversarial relationship to a new part- 
nership between the two parties. No reliable consensus, how- 
ever, exists on the prevalence of this new collective bargaining 
paradigm. Nor is there any comprehensive documentation on 
the specific areas in which labor and management are cooper- 
ating. Accordingly, the analysis to be presented seeks to de- 
termine the cooperative efforts that have been realized in prac- 
tice between labor and management. 


Method of analysis 


The database utilized for this study is the file of private-sec- 
tor labor agreements maintained by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The database includes virtually all agreements in the 
private sector covering 1,000 or more employees. To obtain 
an idea of the types of cooperative clauses currently being 
formalized in collective bargaining agreements, only contracts 
expiring between September 1, 1997, and September 30, 2007 
(the latest expiration date in the file), are included in the study. 

The analysis evaluates the cooperative efforts in the bar- 
gaining agreements according to six levels of cooperation. 
These different levels can be viewed as stages of cooperation 
— along a continuum ranging from the lowest level, which is a 
statement in the agreement that merely commits the parties to 
cooperate without a formal mechanism established for accom- 
plishing any cooperation, to the highest level of cooperation, 


a full partnership between the two parties in which each has 
equal decisionmaking authority on strategic issues. Exhibit 1 
shows the cooperation continuum, with these two extremes, 
along with the four other types of cooperative provision that 
constitute various stages between them. 

The first stage of cooperation is the promulgation of a state- 
ment in which the parties agree to cooperate. The next stage 
in the continuum consists of clauses in the agreement that pro- 
vide for the establishment of committees as a means of re- 
viewing issues of mutual concern that may arise. 

Movement further along the continuum introduces formal 
efforts at cooperation to address traditional issues. These is- 
sues, which were the subjects of the earliest cooperative ef- 
forts and shared-decisionmaking arrangements, involved drug 
abuse, health care, human relations, and safety. 

Employment security issues often have been a source of 
contention in labor negotiations. Thus, clauses that address 
these issues by providing for security guarantees are another 
step forward on the cooperation continuum. The specific 
clauses address such issues as most favored “nation” status, 
neutrality in union organizing drives, and commitments on 
the part of management not to lay off workers and not to sub- 
contract work. 

The next step on the continuum is the incorporation of 
clauses that involve employees in decisions regarding high- 
performance work practices. These clauses deal with coop- 
erative efforts towards improvements in quality, productivity, 
and customer service. 

The agreements at the highest level of the continuum, la- 
beled full partnership, achieve the ultimate objective of the 
new collective bargaining paradigm. These agreements reflect 
relationships that have matured to the point that they include 
all or nearly all of the recommended objectives of the Collec- 
tive Bargaining Forum’s Compact for Change. 

Findings are reported according to how many labor con- 
tracts possess the individual clauses depicted as points along 
the cooperation continuum, as well as according to the num- 


>iieimm The cooperation continuum 
—FULL COOPERATION 
Decisions on strategic issues 
High-performance practices 
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iels\MMN Employees covered by private-sector collective bargaining agreements with labor-management cooperative 
clauses expiring between September 1, 1997, and September 30, 2007 


SIC code Industry group 
Contracts 
1,041 

10 4 
12 5 

Construction: 
15 Building CONStrUCTION ...........ceeeceeeeeeeeee 120 
16 HIGAVY CONSHTUCTION ..5..ccsnccasnpencecassessase 127 
17 Special-trade construction ............0+ 139 

Manufacturing: 
20 Food and kindred products 51 
21 TOBACCO PrOGUcts i csiscncseprovscssssates este 3 
22 Textile mill products sot 3 
23 PANO essere ncnctnn ns nvctrt tstancetsoacees ae 11 
24 Lumber and wood products re 4 
25 Bg ee a es ene ate eee 1 
26 PEDGL csocseceseceus 31 
27 Printing. .......... 10 
28 RTIGTUMOGNS foserectasiart oseresrecss 8 
30 PRIMM ose gan csi a acct rn eccssapacutcatuctoxecen 11 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products ........... 10 
33 Primary metal 40 
34 Fabricated metal 10 
35 Industrial machinery ......... 24 
36 Electronic machinery ..........-. 38 
37 Transportation equipment 58 
38 Measuring instrument .............-.0ese0+8 3 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing .............. 3 

Nonmanufacturing: 
41 Local and suburban transit ................. 2 
42 Motor freight transportation ...........00+ 6 
44 VALOF TTARSDOM eresncnsersesseeseusis cou sersaacness 6 
48 COMMUNICATIONS ss. ccnsscocesesencensanssencnnen 39 
49 Electric, gas, and sanitary services ..... 63 
51 Wholesale trade ...............scsssssssesssees 3 
53 General merchandise stores ............... 10 
54 FOO Store: 23s cptased, tetscchesktiriragv ties 102 
55 Automotive dealers ...........00 2 
58 Eating and drinking places ...... 2 
59 Miscellaneous retail ..............++ 4 
60 Depository institutions ............. 1 
62 Securities and commodities ..... 1 
63 INSUFANCE CALTICLS ........0cecceceeee 8 
65 FIBA SSIES oor taic sree nessviarencresen 8 
70 Hotel and other lodging ........... 8 
72 Personal services 2 
73 Business services 7 
75 Automotive repair 2 
78 MACHO ACES cos sxsiccznvcas cvtdceniaavisnsssindeis 3 
79 Amusement and recreation services ... 6 
80 35 
81 1 
82 6 


ber of employees, by industry, covered under the clauses. 
Contract provisions may reflect an extensive partnering rela- 
tionship, but still fall short in the key area of strategic deci- 
sionmaking. The final section of the analysis discusses the 
extent to which union and management are partnering and 
embracing the principles of the new collective bargaining 
paradigm. 
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Sample With cooperative clauses 
4,454,478 2,059,893 
7,385 4,885 
27,250 18,750 
409,755 173,883 
437,385 128,860 
314,734 104,646 
127,530 4 26,865 
7,050 0 0 
7,100 2 5,100 
64,700 4 44,400 
7,700 4 5,700 
900 0 0 
38,085 26 30,120 
18,058 6 9,958 
13,450 3 5,400 
30,798 6 9,215 
20,300 8 16,100 
116,734 38 112,918 
15,469 a 14,110 
49,724 21 40,404 
148,220 31 129,720 
574,941 46 554,226 
10,050 2 7,250 
4,881 1 1,181 
4,893 0 0 
121,000 2 27,000 
6,000 1 1,300 
614,499 16 150,356 
148,481 21 56,760 
3,800 1 1,100 
63,300 1 30,000 
608,374 33 126,116 
4,600 0 0 
3,000 0 0 
5,258 2 2,000 
5,500 0 0 
1,300 0 0 
13,709 a 4,009 
76,700 2 6,000 
40,000 4 32,800 
5,900 0 0 
24,000 4 16,000 
2,000 0 0 
67,241 2 40,381 
27,840 5 24,340 
141,284 16 92,390 
900 1 900 
12,700 9 4,750 


Findings 


Within the time frame given by labor agreements expiring 
between September 1997 and September 2007, there are 
1,041 contracts covering 4,454,478 employees. Of the 1,041 
agreements, 485 (46.6 percent) have one or more of the coop- 
erative clauses described on the cooperation continuum. Just 
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under half of the union employees (46.2 percent) are covered 
by these clauses. Table 1 lists the numbers of contracts with 
cooperative clauses and the numbers of workers, by industry, 
covered by the contracts. For comparative purposes, each con- 
tract is shown with the number of employees and industries it 
covers. 

The greatest number of employees covered by contracts 
with one or more cooperative clauses is in the transportation 
equipment manufacturing industry. Other industries with con- 
tracts containing cooperative clauses covering more than 
100,000 workers are building construction, heavy construc- 
tion, special-trade construction, primary metal manufactur- 
ing, electronic machinery manufacturing, communications, 
and food stores. 


Commitment to cooperate (stage 1). Table 2 displays the 
number of agreements with clauses in each of the stages of 
the cooperation continuum. Of the 485 contracts that address 
cooperation between labor and management, 286 have ex- 
plicit language addressing the desire or intent to cooperate. 
An intent to cooperate may be embodied in a statement of 
expectation related to each of the parties in terms of the 
organization’s and employee’s well- 
being. A statement is typically ex- 
pressed in terms of cooperation to re- 


inter eX agreements expiring between September 1, 1997, and September 30, 
duce friction and promote efficiency. 2007 
The following are some excerpts from 
: ' ; ‘. se Number Percent of all Percent of all 
Statements in such clauses: Provision of contracts contracts employees 
° ‘The parties should cooperate in ev- Total iN SAMPIC -.esccssssssssssesssseeeeseseen 1,041 100 100 
ery way to promote harmony and 
j All contracts with cooperative 
efficiency among employees, the BOPOW IONS OF ee Oe et aac cdbeasnvecagprarenion 485 46.6 46.2 
general welfare of the company, | alicontracts with explicit cooperative ae 
and the safety of operations. language cs Deathiasinbanennwaneaesesnntaesnenshaegeanewesss 286 27.5 By 
e The parties should work together to | stage 1: % 3 
increase productivity, enhance effi- Statement of intent to cooperate only ... 103 ! 
ciency of operations, and improve | stage 2: 
the quality and quantity of products Joint committees to review issues ........... 160 15.4 15.6 
in order to assure security for | Totalat stages 1 and 2 OMly «..ss..-seseseen 150 14.4 9.6 
employees. supe 3: 
e Unions should cooperate to the full- DFU PNROGPEITIS sctccncnscsnscecsseocineceeecnaseces 72 6.9 4.7 
est in promoting the continued FIC AUE CAN ince nck cnassasassescenortcn<tuanncnssace 16 1:5 2.2 
" P g enti Human relations ..........:...-csssssccsnscasaaseas 106 
growth of the organization. 1 LINES OTE ON SRR POR OR 261 
e The parties should work together to Shoes 
preserve work and improve com- Favored “Nation” ........ccssssssssssssssssssssseess 
nas Sarina NE a cp cencecsosernesias 
ROWUN SAEs: INO AVOM cerccceseseustaresasacostorsvacte ctenacuntakes 22 
NO SUDCONTACTING aez-osce<2-0decescscsesse-se-s 14 
No matter how committed the parties esas: 
are to cooperating with one another, as High-performance work practices ......... 154 
evidenced by statements of intent, the Stage Onegemtrce a ssserenear va ate 
agreement is categorized as being in Strategic decisionmaking ............:-+s+ 27 


stage 1 if it does not contain any addi- 
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tional clauses providing opportunities for workers actually to 
participate in functions or decisions of the business. There 
are 103 agreements that have established only an intent to 
cooperate. Table 3 displays the number of contracts and em- 
ployees covered, by industry, in both stages 1 and 2. 


Joint committees (stage 2). There are 160 contracts that es- 
tablish a labor-management committee that meets on a regu- 
lar basis. The meetings are generally at the local or plant level 
and are held either monthly or quarterly. In some cases, only 
annual meetings are held. The committees, referred to in some 
contracts as “mutual interests boards,” can discuss whatever 
issues are of concern to either of the parties, although almost 
all of the contracts specify that subjects dealing with “disci- 
pline or grievances” should not be discussed. 

Other operational issues of committee meetings also are 
stipulated in the clauses, such as the requirement that issues 
of concern be submitted in writing in advance of the meeting. 
Some clauses require that both sides must agree in advance 
before an item can be discussed. Other operational issues in- 
clude the makeup of the representation on the committee from 
the company and the union. These clauses are important be- 
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ifelel|-M Stages | and 2: cooperative clauses in private-sector collective bargaining agreements expiring between 
September 1, 1997, and September 30, 2007, by industry 
Commitment Statement — 
intent onl committees 
uctote inca ereie to cooperate of t only 
Contracts Workers Contracts Workers Contracts Workers 
ALL INGUSITIOS: 5 ov scesctscrrenscarecsetenceenees 286 1,299,173 150 426,199 713,025 

Mining 
10 Metal cae cc. ci 2 4,885 1 3,200 0 
12 Ctl -siccgihanttiesa cabin spatchamipianil 3 18,750 0 18,750 

Construction: 
15 Building CONStrUCTION ...........sesesseseeeeeeneee 33 98,258 23 69,003 
16 Heavy CONSEFUCTION ..........csecccsseeseeseenes 19 76,410 12 57,160 
17 Special-trade Construction ............:.:se0++ 29 62,300 16 40,000 

Manufacturing: 
20 Food and kindred products .............000+ 2 3,800 2 0 0 
21 TORNERSGE) PSUR dacs caveenteaSopscrssstenaxcssees 0 0 0 0 0 
22 Textile mill products 1 4,000 1 0 0 
23 Fer Pee ena oe Vine de PERE ORE OTs 1 1,000 ) 1 1,000 
24 Lumber and wood products ...........-.::+++ 0 0 0 0 0 
25 PROTEIN csc ticcttvicxa wie deaantunaeeabioncan sees 0 0 0 0 0 
26 NR ovazcr ara ti sie acai ot rebieasasipseos 13 14,290 3 1 12,400 
27 Printing............. 6 9,958 5 3 6,325 
28 Chemicals 1 1,100 1 0 0 
30 PUN cat ce astern chsstvnSarstninene pene 4 6,215 1 3 4,815 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products ............. 8 16,100 6 5 11,500 
33 Pyarneary Tivete coioao oo oarecweac acetone 23 89,277 10 6 13,799 
34 Fabricated metal 7 7,410 4 3 107,963 
35 Industrial MACHINETY ............seesesseeeeeeeeees 16 33,860 7 8 21,770 
36 Electronic Machinery ............-:sseseceeeees 20 104,820 8 11 44,020 
37 Transportation equipment .............:+0000 37 470,336 12 21 119,541 
38 Measuring instrument ............-0s+-s0++ 1 3,400 1 0 0 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing ................ 0 0 0 0 0 

Nonmanufacturing: 
41 Local and suburban transit 0 0 0 0 0 
42 Motor freight transportation 1 17,000 1 0 0 
44 Water transport ..........ssesseseees 0 0 0 0 0 
48 COMMTIUNICRHIONG o.. ssscsevcssieenrsccscesceusosxes 0 0 0 0 0 
49 Electric, gas, and sanitary services....... vi 14,157 7 0 0 
51 Wholesale trade .............:sscsccscsseeeeeeeeeee 1 1,000 1 0 0 
53 General merchandise stores ..............-+- 1 30,000 1 0 0 
54 FOG MEO 72 cacy exc eaitclissavanenapascesnsnivvexnn 23 83,758 14 5 69,840 
55 Automotive dealers ............... 0 0 0 0 0 
58 Eating and drinking places .... 0 0 0 0 0 
59 Miscellaneous retail .............. 0 0 0 0 0 
60 Depository institutions ..............cseseeeeee 0 ) 0 0 0 
62 Securities and commodities ................. 0 0 0 0 0 
63 INSUFANCE CAFTICTS ...........cececseseceeseeeeseees 3 4,009 1 3 4,009 
65 Freel atettia  asctaicrsrsscaasenseee 0 0 0 0 0 
70 Hotel and other lodging 2 10,800 1 2 18,000 
72 Personal SCrViCOS ...........2-scecsessereesessers 0 0 0 0 0 
73 BUSINESS SOFVICES ............sscsssceesscessevees 3 7,500 1 3 7,500 
75 Automotive repair 0 0 0 0 a 
78 MOMON DICTONOS 5. ois: carasitsnsdtnailives iesncsonvaxs 0 0 0 0 0 
79 Amusement and recreation services ..... 4 23,040 2 2 19,040 
80 Health S€rviCeS ......cscccssssssssssssunseoen 12 76,090 7 8 61,840 
81 Legal Services ...........00 1 900 1 0 : 0 
82 Educational services 2 4,750 0 2 4,750 


cause they go beyond an intent to cooperate; however, the 
work of the committees is limited to discussions about the 
issues they are authorized to address. 

Almost one-third (30.9 percent) of the contracts with co- 
operative clauses are agreements that do not go beyond stage 
2. As shown in table 2, this number represents 1 4.4 percent of 
the total agreements analyzed and 9.6 percent of the employ- 
ees covered under the agreements. 

Clauses in agreements at stages 1 and 2 are important be- 
cause they often provide a foundation for more substantive 
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relations. They do, however, have a major limitation: they 
fail to give employees the opportunity to participate in 
decisionmaking. The organization is thus deprived of signifi- 
cant contributions employees can make to enhance opera- 
tional efficiency and accomplish strategic goals. 


Traditional areas of cooperation (stage 3). The remainder 
of the analysis considers those agreements that provide for 
employee participation in making decisions (stages 3 through 
6). More than two-thirds (69 percent) of the agreements with 
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cooperative clauses permit some form of employee input or 
decisionmaking authority. This figure represents almost one- 
third (32 percent) of all the agreements in the database. These 
agreements cover 36.7 percent of the total employees in the 
sample. 

Historically, labor and management have found it advanta- 
geous to cooperate in what has been termed “integrative” ar- 
eas. These areas involve topics that are of mutual interest and 
concern to both parties. If the topics are dealt with effectively, 
the result is a “win” for both sides. Such areas have generally 
included employee occupational safety and health, equal em- 
ployment opportunity or human relations, drug and alcohol 
abuse, and employee health care and welfare. Table 2 dis- 
plays data on the contracts that contain these types of coop- 
erative provisions. Table 4 shows the number of contracts and 
employees covered, by industry, for each of the clauses in 
stage 3. 


1. Drug-free workplace. Drug-free workplaces have be- 
come a major concern to both parties in the collective bar- 
gaining relationship. Many more contracts than might be ex- 
pected, 72, spell out a joint responsibility of union and 
management in assuring a drug-free work environment. These 
clauses specify the actions that joint labor-management com- 
mittees will initiate in resolving problems related to drugs and 
alcohol. The movement toward joint responsibility represents 
the recognition by management that unions need to assume 
an active role in encouraging employees to help ensure a drug- 
free workplace. Clauses addressing this subject also recog- 
nize the role of unions in complying with Federal and State 
regulations regarding the use of drugs and alcohol. The fol- 
lowing are some examples of clauses asserting cooperation in 
agreements involving a drug-free workplace: 


e Labor and management recognize alcohol and drug abuse 
as a sickness and a treatable condition. 

e Labor and management commit to a joint policy to dis- 
courage the abuse of drugs and alcohol and to provide a 
treatment program (normally, an employee assistance 
program). 

e Labor and management agree to a drug-testing program 
where appropriate. 

e Labor and management commit to provide a safe work- 
place and promote employee health and well-being. 


The agreed-upon conditions for drug or alcohol testing are 
specified in the contracts. Such tests, for example, are called 
for if required by Federai or State laws, —for instance, those 
issued by the Federal Departments of Transportation and De- 
fense. Many agreements also impose testing if drug abuse is 
suspected due to accidents, erratic production, or other work- 
related deficiencies in performance. 


Because of the continuing concern about, and adverse im- 
pact of, drug and alcohol abuse in the work environment, la- 
bor-management cooperation on this issue is likely to appear 
more frequently in future collective bargaining agreements. 


2. Healthcare. Employee health care has become a conten- 
tious issue between labor and management as a result of an 
increasing trend to shift the costs of care to employees, re- 
duce benefits, and even eliminate benefit plans. The analysis 
presented in this article focuses on agreements with clauses 
that explicitly permit the union to assist in designing or devel- 
oping health care coverage, state agreed-upon cost contain- 
ment measures, or establish a joint committee to work together 
on health care cost-containment efforts. Agreements that in- 
clude a description of the health care plan without a statement 
as to the union’s role in designing the plan, or those in which 
the employer has agreed to contribute to the union’s health 
care plan fund, are not included in the results. Also not in- 
cluded are contracts in which the parties agreed to offer em- 
ployees a health maintenance organization plan as an option 
to help contain health care costs. 

Sixteen agreements include cooperative arrangements in 
designing the employees’ health care coverage and cost- 
containment provisions. Only 6 agreements provide for the 
establishment of a joint committee or task force on health care 
cost containment. The objectives of these committees relate 
to both cost containment and the quality of care. Activities of 
the committees may include any or all of the following: 


e active participation in bidding for, and evaluation of, man- 
aged health care plans; 

e investigation and promotion of alternative health care 
plans; 

e determination of the causes of increases in health care pre- 
miums and renewal and development of recommendations 
to address areas of concern; 

e promotion of awareness among employees of the efficient 
use of medical care and the impact of preventive care; 

e development and monitoring of quality standards. 


In spite of the high cost of health care and the contentiousness 
of the issue in past labor disputes, health care benefits remain 
an area with a low level of commitment to cooperate. The 
agreements with cooperative provisions in this area cover only 
2.2 percent of the employees in the sample. 


3. Human relations. Clauses expressing cooperation in the 
human relations area establish joint labor-management re- 
sponsibility for dealing with problems and policies related to 
employment discrimination. Issues in this arena affect per- 
sons with disabilities and deal with affirmative action and 
workplace harassment of all types. Clauses pertaining to hu- 
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Table 4. 


Stage 3: traditional cooperative clauses in private-sector collective bargaining agreements expiring between 


September 1, 1997, and September 30, 2007, by industry 
Drugs Health Human relations 
SIC code Industry group 
Contracts | Workers | Contracts Workers | Contracts 
All industries ..............ccseeeeeeees 72 208,986 16 99,560 106 487,573 261 1,281,878 
TINIE ages nckeration th wtecihoneresy eoreioseexs 
10 yc hc | Sree net Sey ROE 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 4,885 
12 RAD corel ectusoacnotusurtusmbereizconicoeyes 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Construction: 
15 Building Construction ...........0.006 22 62,430 1 1,650 6 11,680 17 61,000 
16 Heavy Construction ...........:ceeees 22 43,150 0 0 8 59,450 14 24,850 
17 Special-trade construction ........... 9 34,996 0 0 3 4,900 14 30,346 
Manufacturing: 
20 Food and kindred products .......... 0 0 1 2,000 2 3,000 12 22,065 
21 Tobacco products .......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
22 Textile mill products 0 0 0 0 2 5,100 2 5,100 
23 ADA sek cs decdden ees unnsntiate 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 43,400 
24 Lumber and wood products ......... 0 0 0 0 2 2,500 4 5,700 
25 Furniture 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
26 PATON ES cccisnrscscecrsntncri 1 1,000 0 0 8 9,970 18 20,140 
27 SOMA (Sat rosea acaneioomectantens 0) 0 0 0 2 2,400 2 5,000 
28 (7 "cae enon 0 0 0 0 1 2,500 2 2,900 
30 gil 3: hil Sen aaa eree tee eee acre 0 0 0 0 3 4,065 6 9,215 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products ... 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 13,800 
33 Primary CM i Sis cc cess cranes sense 1 2,600 1 1,225 12 30,834 30 91,478 
34 Fabricated metal «0.0.0... 0 0 0 0 2 2,243 6 10,743 
35 Industrial machinery ..............000+ 0 0 0 0 12 26,904 10 25,004 
36 Electronic machinery ..............00+ 1 3,800 8 36,620 14 70,350 18 81,020 
37 Transportation equipment ............ 9 39,010 3 20,939 10 136,767 21 383,001 
38 Measuring instruments ............-++ 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 3,850 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing ...... 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1,181 
Nonmanufacturing: 
41 Local and suburban transit .......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
42 Motor freight transportation ......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 27,000 
44 NVTOR TSI concrete cecesnisnnorewae 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
48 Communications ..............ccsccceeee 0 0 2 37,126 2 26,303 15 147,509 
49 Electric, gas, and sanitary 
IO anos devnnenntiitmnicgas 0 0 0 0 2 5,892 20 55,610 
51 Wholesale trade .........:ccceseseseseee 1 1,000 0 0 1 1,000 1 1,000 
53 General merchandise stores........ 0 0 0 0 1 30,000 1 30,000 
54 FOS NOS ics ecasteecscnscvnxsinediesuse 4 18,700 0 0 5 37,425 16 46,301 
55 Automotive dealers .............:00 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
58 Eating and drinking places .......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
59 Miscellaneous retail ................:00+ 1 1,000 0 0 2 2,000 0 0 
60 Depository institutions ................. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
62 Securities and commodities ......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
63 Insurance Carriers .............c.c0ceee 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1,709 
65 FHS ORT O eaiirasrosyacrecacsnarssasravayson 0 0 0 0 2 6,000 0 0 
70 Hotel and other lodging ............+ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
72 Personal S@rviCes ............cceseeseeee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
73 BuSiN@SS SEIVICES ............0s000s0008 0 0 0 0 0) 0 2 5,900 
75 Automotive repair .........cceceseeeeeee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
78 MOtion PiCtures .........csesesecssseeesraes 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 40,381 
79 Amusement and recreation 
BOUWICIG arc fatensrteiversassaxacibesescasen 0 0 0 0 1 2,500 2 19,300 
80 Health services 1 1,300 0 0 3 3,790 8 61,240 
81 Legal services 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
82 Educational services 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1,250 


man relations are present in 106 contracts and are among the 
more prevalent clauses having to do with union-management 
cooperation. 

Human relations committees are charged with the respon- 
sibility of handling proposals and initiatives involving work- 
place equity and diversity. They also resolve any clashes that 
may exist in this sensitive area. The committees’ purposes 
include the promulgation of policies and procedures to pro- 
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mote the utilization of minorities in the organization and to 
prevent various forms of discrimination. The committees also 
participate in the resolution of specific complaints from mi- 
nority groups or disabled employees. The hierarchy of the 
union is involved in the decision process when a problem must 
be referred to higher management. 


4. Occupational safety. The most prevalent type of coop- 
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eration in labor contracts is in the area of employee safety. 
Two hundred sixty-one contracts contain provisions for la- 
bor-management cooperation in occupational safety and 
health issues. Another 25 agreements do not have a separate 
safety clause, but include safety in the overall agreement to 
share joint decisionmaking in all activities of mutual interest 
and concern to the parties. Cooperative clauses on safety may 
call for the union and management to work together on 
matters such as accident prevention, exposure to health haz- 
ards, ergonomics, and methods of maintaining a safe work 
environment. 


Security guarantee issues (stage 4). Stage 4 involves those 
contract clauses that affect the security of management and 
labor. They treat issues that affect the competitive position of 
the firm, the viability of the union, and the job security of the 
employee. Incorporating clauses that ensure security for the 
employer and the union are evidence of a significant level of 
trust and cooperation. 

Among security guarantee issues are management neutral- 
ity in future union member-recruitment efforts and the restric- 
tion or elimination of nonunion work. Two other important 
job security issues for unions are reductions in the workforce 
and subcontracting work. Cooperative clauses offer guaran- 
tees to restrict or discontinue actions the union views as unfa- 
vorable for the life of the contract. For management, an im- 
portant security issue is ensuring that labor prices will be 
consistent among competitors within an industry. This issue 
is embodied in what is known as a favored “nation” clause. 

Historically, these security issues have been—and they 
continue to be—bones of contention between labor and man- 
agement. The contracts that address such issues recognize that 
they are divisive and detract from a positive relationship. 
Table 5 displays the number of contracts with security guar- 
antee clauses and the number of employees covered by those 
contracts, by industry. 


1. Favored “nations”. Sometimes, a union will negotiate 
an agreement with one or more employers in an industry on 
more favorable terms than those which were negotiated pre- 
viously with other employers. A favored “nation” clause en- 
sures an employer that it will receive the same terms negoti- 
ated with another employer if they are more favorable than 
the ones in its contract. This assurance of equal treatment is 
an important act of cooperation, enhancing security and trust 
between unions and employers. As shown in table 2, 46 labor 
agreements have favored “nation” clauses, which may include 
a statement to the effect that the union agrees that if it affords 
any terms or conditions more favorable to one employer than 
to another, with both of which it has a collective bargaining 
agreement and where both employers perform the same or 
similar work, then the more favorable terms will automati- 
cally apply to both employers. 


2. Neutrality. One of the most troublesome issues in a co- 
Operative labor-management relationship, and one addressed 
by the Collective Bargaining Forum, is the role assumed by 
management when a union with an existing contract attempts 
to organize workers in any of the employer’s other facilities. 
As noted in table 2, 49 contracts have language addressing 
management neutrality in union organizing drives at new 
facilities. 

A neutrality clause typically specifies management’s role 
with regard to employees’ efforts to join a union at a new 
facility. Sometimes the clause states that management will re- 
main passive in dealing with the union’s organizing efforts at 
anew facility. At locations where a union already exists, neu- 
trality clauses normally state that the company will introduce 
newly hired employees to union officials. 

Another form of neutrality consists of union security 
clauses, such as those pertaining to the union shop. Under 
these arrangements, the employee is required to join the union 
as a condition of employment. Union shop agreements are 
common to many contracts. In 22 States, however, it is illegal 
to have a clause that requires union membership as a condi- 
tion of employment. Laws embodying such clauses were per- 
mitted by the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. A 
typical union security provision states that, where allowed by 
law, the employer agrees to require membership in the union 
as a condition of the continued employment of all employees 
performing any work with the employer. 


3. No layoffs. | Another job security issue, the possibility of 
permanent layoff, is vitally important to union members and 
is equally important in establishing trust and good faith be- 
tween the two parties. Employers who understand this em- 
ployee concern and who demonstrate their understanding by 
agreeing not to resort to permanent layoffs can increase em- 
ployee trust immeasurably. Twenty-two agreements covering 
2.8 percent of the employees in the sample specify that man- 
agement will institute no layoffs for the life of the contract. 

Because of the vagaries of business, however, many em- 
ployers are unable to estimate future employee needs accu- 
rately. These employers may want to prevent layoffs, but are 
unwilling to commit to a blanket “no layoff” policy. Thus, 55 
agreements include a statement to the effect that all efforts 
will be made to limit the potential for, or impact of, a perma- 
nent layoff, but do not guarantee that there will be no such 
layoffs. 


4. No subcontracting of work. Another contentious issue af- 
fecting job security is the practice by some employers of se- 
lecting an aspect of work that is currently performed by in- 
house employees and subcontracting the work to outside 
sources. The outsourcing may consist of a part of a process, 
or it might be an entire operation. 

Generally, an employer will subcontract work if it estimates 
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iele-t-M Stage 4: security guarantee cooperative clauses in private-sector collective bargaining agreements expiring 
between September 1, 1997, and September 30, 2007, by indust 
Favored “nations” Neutrality No subcontracting 
SIC code Industry group 
Contracts | Workers | Contracts Workers workers | Contracts | Workers 
Al INSUGINOS 5s wtcs sotcandixsignnen 46 141,630 49 205,116 22 123,811 14 32,537 
Mining 
10 eT Ee err soars ) 0 ft) 0 i) ) 
12 SAL Sih Lett wee cavanestectare 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Construction: 
Building construction ............... 17 56,600 10 38,110 4 5,150 
16 Heavy construction ............+0+0+ 10 5,530 4 7,550 2 10,450 
17 Special-trade construction ....... 11 35,900 3 4,900 1 1,200 
Manufacturing: 
Food and kindred products ...... 0 0 0 0 0 1 1,800 
21 Tobacco products 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
22 Textile mill products .............00 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
23 PDD AION ship reccinesssenitetviodeastcasent 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
24 Lumber and wood products ..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
25 Futniture Sav. cicakcatsiacenieiss 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
26 RDB spe cnsctinesantgnterneateieoes 0 0 1 1,000 0 0 0 
27 PA MINN na cease scnceeiihan sens entene coon 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
28 CSIOMIGEIS Sa roccicacrescesesistareanene 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
33 Primary metal ............s.cssssssees 1 1,800 10 48,542 3 0 0 
34 Fabricated metal ...........scssee 0 0 3 3,443 0 0 0 
35 Industrial machinery ......... 0 0 2 2,300 5 : 2 2,800 
36 Electronic machinery 0 0 6 30,320 1 : 1 1,900 
37 Transportation equipment......... 0 0 5 48,500 3 19,500 2 5,637 
38 Measuring instruments ............ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Nonmanufacturing: 
41 Local and suburban transit....... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
42 Motor freight transportation ...... 0 0 1 10,000 1 10,000 0 0 
44 Water transport .............-:se0 1 1,300 0 0 0 0 0 0 
48 Communications .........-::0seeee 0 0 2 6,551 0 0 0 0 
49 Electric, gas, and sanitary 
I IOGS o> owesatitnatte Biaresdcevenicee 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 3,600 
51 Wholesale trade ...........cecceeee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
53 General merchandise stores .... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
54 EINE USI aac dake e exansonnvsitehsnctne 0 0 1 2,800 2 4,800 
55 Automotive dealers ................+ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
58 Eating and drinking places....... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
59 Miscellaneous retail ..........0000+ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
60 Depository institutions ............. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
62 Securities and commodities ..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
63 Insurance carriers 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
65 FRG) OCLAUD i pasvssteesssoorvivestesenians 2 6,000 0 0 0 0 0 0 
70 Hotel and other lodging 1 13,500 0 0 0 0 0 0 
72 Personal services 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
73 Business services 1 8,500 0 0 0 0) 0 0 
75 Automotive repair ...... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
78 Motion PiCtures ..........cseccseeseee t 11,000 0 0 0 0 0 0 
79 Amusement and recreation 
ON ee 1 1,500 0 0 0 0 0 0 
80 Health services. .... 0 0 1 1,100 3 49,150 0 0 
81 Legal services 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
82 Educational services 0 0 0 0 1 3,500 0 0 


that the work can be performed less expensively by an out- 
side source. Other factors that also influence the decision to 
outsource work are a subcontractor’s possession of exclusive 
technological knowledge and the employer’s belief that the 
subcontracted work may be particularly unsafe or unhealthy. 
Because of these bona fide business reasons, employers are 
sensitive to any constraints on subcontracting. They are re- 
luctant to agree to a proposal that may impose a long-run con- 
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straint on their ability to remain competitive. Hence, only a 
relatively small number of employers have agreed to such 
clauses, which are, consequently, included in only 14 of the 
contracts examined, covering a mere 0.7 percent of the em- 
ployees in the sample. 

The low incidence of guarantees against subcontracting 
may explain why this is such a volatile issue among employ- 
ees. Recently, a confrontation between a major communica- 
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tions company and the communication workers’ union dealt 
primarily with the subcontracting and other security issues. 
The confrontation and subsequent strike that ensued were over 
the union’s proposal that current employees should be given 
the first opportunity to perform all work for the employer, 
including work that resulted from new technology. At the heart 
of the dispute was the potential for the replacement of work- 
ers by new technology and the possibility of subcontracting 
substantial portions of work rather than training current 
personnel. 

This issue, which is vitally important to employees, is 
linked to the stability and security of employment for perma- 
nent employees. Clauses to preserve and promote union work 
and to assure employers of fair treatment, while less preva- 
lent, form a strong basis for trust between the parties. These 
clauses also are within the spirit of the Collective Bargaining 
Forum’s vision for a new cooperative work environment. A 
typical clause in an agreement in which the employer has 
agreed to give first consideration to union members for all 
work opportunities states that the parties will form a work 
preservation committee to increase the competitiveness of 
union contractors and preserve work opportunities for union 
employees and employers. 

Beyond the traditional areas of cooperation, security is- 
sues provide an important foundation for cooperation on high- 
performance work practices such as those described in the 
next section. Employees will be reluctant to suggest labor- 
saving ideas and promote the introduction of new technology 
if they believe that these will result in layoffs. Thus, job secu- 
rity is a vital antecedent for achieving successful results from 
efforts to involve employees in improving products and ad- 
hering to high-performance work practices. 


High-performance work practices (stage 5). A critical fac- 
tor motivating the movement toward more cooperative labor- 
management relationships has been the pressure of world 
competition. Continuous improvement in quality, productiv- 
ity, and customer service is needed for a firm’s long-run sur- 
vival. During the past decade, this concern has influenced 
many companies to introduce issues surrounding high-per- 
formance work practices into collective bargaining talks. Such 
practices focus on product innovations, improvements in proc- 
esses, customer needs and satisfaction, and the involvement 
of employees in decisions related to these areas. 

Table 2 shows that 154 contracts have some form of con- 
tinuous improvement or employee involvement program. 
Clauses related to this objective detail the need for labor-man- 
agement cooperation in order for the program to be success- 
ful and achieve the goal of establishing and maintaining a 
high-performance workplace. Table 6 displays the number of 
agreements with stage-5 provisions and the number of em- 
ployees covered by those agreements, by industry. 


Lclel(--tag Stage 5: high-performance work practice 
clauses in private-sector collective bargaining 
agreements expiring between September 1, 
1997, and September 30, 2007, by industry 

SIC code Industry group Contracts | Workers 
Allindusties).1csceaeee tees 154 854,803 
Mining: 
10 MOEA SS cscatcassacscsse Soccte eee 0 0 
12 [ey (ps ich eae eer et an 2 2,750 
Construction: 
15 Building construction ................. 11 22,600 
16 Heavy Construction ...........sese 4 6,800 
17 Special-trade construction ......... 11 19,600 
Manufacturing: 
20 Food and kindred products ........ 0 0 
21 TODACCO' Products fics. -reteces ce 0 0 
22 Textile mill products ................2+ 0 0 
23 APP all eis ccacecdt.-ceckcoat bos once teceeenes 1 6,200 
24 Lumber and wood products........ 1 1,000 
25 PUTING wncczt cnunvenstacscastetneseereraeee 0 0 
26 PADOM sasscvsucrusscaasacdecvssesvosescosestons 9 9,810 
au, PUI GS sas scs ence sseon cae sesecanetasecsccap’ 1 3,000 
28 ISNOMIGCAIS ..cncecsaccussasuessacerceren seers 1 1,800 
30 FUDD Ones, c.ctis andes 4 6,215 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products.. 2 4,400 
33 Primary Metal <.....-....sccsecvsscssccss 23 87,029 
34 Fabricated metal ...............:.:00000. 3 3,043 
35 Industrial machinery ................0+. 10 25,170 
36 Electronic machinery ................ 18 83,370 
37 Transportation equipment ........... 30 451,114 
38 Measuring instruments. .............. 0 0 
39 Miscellaneous 
mantfacturing, scesceacseskensencees 0 0 
Nonmanufacturing: 
41 Local and suburban transit ......... 0 0 
42 Motor freight transportation ........ 0 0 
44 Water transport ............:ssssseseees 0 0 
48 GOMMUNICANIONS |. pccras-steee-reacczes 1 2,847 
49 Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SOMVICOS Fie jctaccosvteant cscuvsadeecttvess 1 3,100 
51 Wholesale trade. «1... 1 1,000 
53 General merchandise stores ...... 0 0 
54 FOOd'StOrOS |, picyecsscccetseetcncancnncbe 5 18,725 
55 Automotive dealers ............:.:00 0 0 
58 Eating and drinking places......... 0 0 
59 Miscellaneous retail ..............00+ 0 0 
60 Depository institutions ............... 0 0 
62 Securities and commodities ....... 0 0 
63 Insurance Carriers ..............0 0 0 
65 FROG GStALC cen cavenc-naeteaercusecanenos 0 0 
70 Hotel and other lodging...... ......- : 2 15,000 
72 Personal services 0 0 
73 Business services 2 2,500 
75 Automotive repai..........022 see 0 0 
78 Motion pictures v2... ccc ccccscoteencae 0 0 
79 Amusement and recreation 
SOMVICOS ans essecepcancncsanscstctsccasses 2 2,540 
80 Health services ... 7 70,440 
81 Legal SErviCeS ...........e:eseeeseeees 0 0 
82 Educational services................+++ 2 4,750 


Continuous improvement and employee involvement pro- 
grams incorporate many of the principles set forth by the Col- 
lective Bargaining Forum. Employees are encouraged to take 
greater responsibility for decisionmaking in the work envi- 
ronment and are given the opportunity to present their views 
for consideration by management. The programs ensure job 
security through various initiatives, such as training opportu- 
nities to acquire any skills needed as work technology 
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changes. Open communication is encouraged in an environ- 
ment built on trust, mutual respect, commitment, and coop- 
eration. Most of these programs deal primarily with work re- 
lationships at the plant level; however, a number of companies 
with such programs have oversight committees at the national 
and divisional levels. 

Employee involvement in decisions regarding productiv- 
ity and improvements in the quality of products and services 
requires the employee to accept the new work environment 
and cooperate with management in taking advantage of it. In 
addition, union cooperation is important. All agreements with 
clauses on high-performance workplaces have a statement rec- 
ognizing the necessity of union-management cooperation. 
Some agreements have provisions for the establishment of an 
ongoing committee to work in an oversight capacity or to 
ensure that labor and management interact jointly in the 
program. 

All agreements with continuous improvement programs 
include employee participation as the foundation for creating 
a high-performance environment. Most agreements with these 
programs stress team concepts in managing daily activities. 
Generally, the contract language emphasizes the need for a 
fundamental change in the work environment and the stake 
that both the company and employees have in maintaining a 
competitive edge in world markets. To achieve the goals of 
improvements in productivity and quality and high customer 
satisfaction, the following principles and practices are in- 
cluded in most programs: 


¢ The program is founded on mutual respect and trust. 

¢ Any plan that is implemented must ensure improved 
knowledge, flexibility, consensus decisionmaking at the 
production level, and accountability. 

¢ The program should focus on improving the quality and 
quantity of the product, reducing its costs, showing con- 
cern for customer needs, and effecting a partnership be- 
tween the company and the customer. Success requires 
employee and management cooperation, a team concept, 
improved communication with information openly ex- 
changed, and a shared commitment to the company’s com- 
petitiveness and profitability. 

* Employees should be involved in decisionmaking at all 
levels, take responsibility for, and action on, the decisions 
they make, and develop the skills and knowledge to be- 
come primarily self-directed. 

¢ Committees should be established to investigate, evaluate, 
and resolve problems with quality, efficiency, safety, train- 
ing, and working conditions. 

* Results should be benchmarked to promote or justify capi- 
tal investment. 

¢ Training in multiple skills and tasks should be continually 
offered. 
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* Job security should be assured, with no layoffs of employ- 
ees due to the implementation of the high-performance 
work practices or new technology, except by attrition or as 


a result of a financial exigency related to reversals in mar- 


ket conditions. 

¢ A union-management steering committee should be estab- 
lished to monitor the results of instituting high-perform- 
ance work practices and new technology. 


A substantial number of the agreements with continuous im- 
provement efforts incorporate all of the above principles and 
practices. The agreements recognize that the union, as much 
as management, has an incentive to commit to this new work 
environment. A basic element of almost all the programs is 
the acknowledgement by management of the importance of 
its employees and the assurance that extensive measures will 
be taken to create an environment in which employees can 
flourish. 

In each of the agreements, the concerns and input of em- 
ployees are the central focus of the programs. Also, it is rec- 
ognized that cooperation between labor and management is 
essential to the success of the program. The principles and 
practices in these contract clauses address many of the guide- 
lines established by the Collective Bargaining Forum in its 
Compact for Change. 

The agreements that incorporate a commitment to high- 
performance work practices do not necessarily give deci- 
sionmaking authority to employees. This kind of authority 
is the measure of a true partnership. The final section of 
analysis deals with those relationships that have evolved to 
the point of a full or extensive partnership between labor and 
management. 


Partnerships for the workplace of the future. Many labor 
agreements go beyond cooperation with regard to one or more 
of the issues described in the previous stages. These agree- 
ments embody the vision of the workplace of the future and 
either are currently operating under its practices or are in tran- 
sition with the aim of doing so. Eighty-one agreements, or 7.9 
percent of the total, call for a full or extensive partnering rela- 
tionship between labor and management. Fourteen percent of 
the employees in the sample are covered by an agreement that 
recognizes some form of partnership between the two parties. 
Table 7 displays these agreements by industry. 

The criteria used in categorizing a particular agreement as 
a partnership are the guidelines in the Compact for Change. 
These benchmarks are summarized by the following 10 
points: '° 


1. The parties should jointly work to increase productivity 
and enhance the quality of products in order to assure em- 
ployees of long-term security and a rising standard of living. 
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2. Management should reflect the continued improvements 
in productivity and the quality of products in its decisions 
regarding worker compensation, the organizational structure, 
pricing, and investment. 

3. Unions and employers should jointly develop the lead- 
ership and technical skills of their workers. 

4. Unions and employers should jointly develop ways to 
promote teamwork and employee involvement in develop- 
ing and administering personnel policies and in strategic 
decisionmaking to achieve organizational goals. 
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5. The employer and union must commit to open and early 
sharing of all information relevant to corporate strategies and 
the relationship between the parties. 

6. The employer and union should share their views and 
agree on how employee representation will be determined at 
new facilities. 

7. Permanent separation of workers will be an action of 
last resort. 

8. Both the union and the employer should be jointly com- 
mitted to a work environment in which disputes are resolved 
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in an amicable manner, without resort to strikes, lockouts, or 
hiring replacements. 

9. Both parties should be committed to worker participa- 
tion at all levels of decisionmaking in order to provide con- 
tinuous improvement in products, services, safety, employ- 
ment security, and productivity. 

10. It is essential that employees have input in the de- 
sign and application of new technology and in the plan- 
ning and development of any new system for the allocation of 
tasks. 


There are differences in language among the various agree- 
ments, of course, but the aforementioned 81 contracts meet 
all of the benchmarks of the Compact for Change, except in 
one key area: strategic decisionmaking, stage 6 of the coop- 
eration continuum. Thus, a distinction is made between a full 
and an extensive partnership. 

A full partnership is an arrangement in which the union 
shares decisionmaking and participates in dealing with the 
strategic issues the firm faces. This means that labor and man- 
agement participate equally in the formulation and implemen- 
tation of the company’s business plan and in its financial 
planning, investments, markets, competitive strategies, and 
production processes. Participation takes place throughout the 
organization, from the boardroom down to the shop floor. 
Twenty-seven (2.6 percent) of the agreements qualify as a full 
partnership. These 27 contracts cover 4.5 percent of the em- 
ployees in the sample. 

The remaining 54 agreements are extensive enough to 
qualify as partnerships as well, although the involvement, if 
any, of workers in strategic decisionmaking starts after the 
development of the firm’s business plan. Thus, labor is not 
involved in such activities as investments and financial plan- 
ning. Accordingly, benchmark 4 of the Compact for Change 
is the major difference between the 27 full partnerships and 
the remaining 54 agreements categorized as extensive part- 
nerships. All 81 agreements have clauses providing for shared 
decisionmaking and joint activities. Clauses in all 81 agree- 
ments have language that calls for an equal role for unions in 
the decisionmaking process. All of these agreements also con- 
tain clauses involving the union in decisionmaking after the 
development of the company’s business plan. The full partici- 
pation in the firm’s strategic planning is what uniquely sepa- 
rates the 27 full-partnership agreements from the other 54 that 
do not allow such participation. 


Extensive-partnership agreements. Extensive, but less than 
full, partnerships can be found in agreements among a broad 
range of industries. Most are in the manufacturing sector. The 
extensive-partnership agreements in manufacturing cover 8.4 
percent of the employees in the sample. Extensive partner- 
ships are noticeably missing from the nonmanufacturing sec- 
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tor, with the exception of the agreements in the health serv- 
ices industry and one in educational services. 


1. Transportation equipment. The transportation equipment 
industry has the largest number of extensive-partnership 
agreements, nine, covering the largest number of employees 
(6.1 percent of the sample). This industry includes automo- 
tive, aircraft, and other transportation equipment manufactur- 
ing firms. 

In the automobile-manufacturing industry, the agreement 
at New United Motor Manufacturing, Inc., offers one of the 
most touted examples of an extensive-partnership agreement. 
The focus of union involvement is on production and the qual- 
ity of the firm’s products. The union has access to informa- 
tion and is informed of the business decisions that affect work- 
ers. The agreement is not a full partnership, however, because 
it does not provide for union involvement in the strategic 
decisionmaking process. General Motors also has less than a 
full-partnership contract, with strategic planning reserved 
solely for management. The other major automobile-manu- 
facturing companies, Chrysler and Ford, are signatories to a 
full partnership and are discussed later. 


2. Industrial and electronic machinery. Further examples 
of extensive-partnership agreements are found in the indus- 
trial machinery (six agreements) and electronic machinery 
(eight contracts) industries. In each of these industries, less 
than | percent of the employees in the sample are covered by 
these agreements. 

Lucent Technologies (formerly owned by at&t Corpora- 
tion), a part of the electronic machinery industry, is a standard 
bearer of cooperative labor-management relations. The firm 
has several agreements with unions in the industry in various 
geographical areas. Each of these agreements contains a sub- 
stantial section entitled “Workplace of the Future.” The com- 
pany and the unions representing the workers (the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers [IBEW] and the 
Communications Workers of America [CwA]) define their 
shared vision of the future as the establishment of a world- 
class, high-performance organization that addresses employee 
security through constant growth, continuous improvement 
in quality and productivity, and increased profitability. 
Clauses in the agreements stipulate that collective bargaining 
will be the framework through which the mutual goals of la- 
bor and management will be accomplished. The agreements 
recognize the unions as legitimate partners in the future of the 
company and specify that managerial decisions should be ar- 
rived at in concert with unions. The agreements have four 
major areas of focus: 


* The joint development of workplace models to evaluate 
change, the quality of services, the quality of work life, 


customer satisfaction, market competitiveness, and other 
relevant subjects. 

e The establishment of business-planning councils that carry 
out the local and divisional business plan and address 
workplace issues. Unions are assured of full decision- 
making authority on these councils. 

e The promotion of employee security. One mission of the 
business-planning councils is to address issues such as the 
avoidance of adverse impacts on employees resulting from 
decisions involving the introduction of new technology, 
subcontracting, and reductions in force. 

e The provision of employee education and training. The 
agreements specify the importance of providing education 
and training “to develop common understandings, describe 
business strategies, and develop union expertise in new 
technology.”!! 


The Lucent agreements established “constructive relation- 
ship councils” to resolve issues that arise in the business-plan- 
ning councils, to monitor progress towards achieving the new 
kind of workplace, and to approve specific cooperative ven- 
tures and pilot programs. The constructive relationship coun- 
cils have the authority to change the language of the Lucent 
labor-management agreements on a trial basis to meet busi- 
ness needs. In addition, the agreements provide for the estab- 
lishment of human resource boards to review all human re- 
source issues worldwide. The joint labor-management 
responsibilities of these boards include analyzing the busi- 
ness plan, providing for employee training and development, 
implementing employee involvement in the firm’s decisions, 
monitoring continuous improvement programs, managing 
change, dealing with new technology and its impact, and pro- 
viding for employment security for workers. 

The Lucent contracts are excellent examples of the lan- 
guage and methods employed for achieving the workplace of 
the future. Although the process of achieving a strategic part- 
nership is in place, many of the principles have not been put 
into practice, but rather, are in the developmental stage. Man- 
agement and labor have agreed to continue to develop the 
four components described above, but have yet to agree upon 
roles and responsibilities, how the relationship will be de- 
scribed and communicated throughout the firm, and what will 
be the substance, and who will be the providers, of training. 
Thus, these contracts are not categorized as being at the full- 
partnership stage. 


3. Coal mining. There are three partnership agreements in 
the coal-mining industry, covering less than 1 percent of the 
empldyees in the sample. The bitter and debilitating strikes in 
the early 1990s were the impetus for an extensive partnership 
formed between the United Mine Workers Union, a group of 
individual mining firms, and the Bituminous Coal Operators 


Association. The agreement commits the parties to joint ef- 
forts toward continuous improvement in production proc- 
esses, safety conditions, training methods, and educational 
programs. The parties also agreed to increase investment in 
technology and human resources skills and to discard old ways 
of dealing with one another in an atmosphere of mistrust, opt- 
ing instead to foster a new environment of mutual trust and 
good-faith acceptance of each other. The parties established a 
labor-management policy committee to encourage mutual co- 
operation at all levels and also committed themselves to solv- 
ing problems jointly and communicating all information rel- 
evant to their relationship. Another arrangement in the 
agreement sets the stage for the parties to explore nonadver- 
sarial methods of resolving their differences. A number of 
clauses call for joint decisionmaking wherever appropriate to 
foster continuous improvement and encourage employee com- 
mitment and involvement in the tenets of the agreement. These 
new partnerships have been a major factor in the diminished 
level of conflict between the parties. 


4. Paper products. Several successful firms in the highly 
competitive paper products industry have achieved coopera- 
tive labor-management partnerships. Eight such agreements 
have extensive partnering relationships that cover 8,920 
employees. 

The major firms in this industry, such as Scott Paper, 
Bowater, Kimberly Clark, Boise Cascade, and Champion 
International, have developed extensive partnership agree- 
ments with several of their unions. The agreements define the 
need for a strategic partnership between union and manage- 
ment and typically establish labor-management partnership 
committees for this purpose. Contracts in most of these firms 
provide for national, divisional, and local committees, in ad- 
dition to the labor-management partnership committee. Pro- 
visions stipulate joint decisionmaking between union and man- 
agementat all levels, except for strategic issues. Among other 
responsibilities, the committees are charged with assisting the 
organization in adapting its policies to meet the competitive 
needs of the market. Other clauses involve the pro-vision of 
employment security for workers through the elimination of 
reductions in the workforce except through attrition. 


Full-partmership agreements. The 27 full-partnership agree- 
ments are displayed by industry in table 7. The only indus- 
tries that have such agreements are primary metals, transpor- 
tation equipment, and construction. The steel (primary metals) 
industry is unique in that almost all of the major companies in 
the sample that are in the industry have a full-partnership 
arrangement. 


1. Primary metals. The primary metals industry has the larg- 
est number of partnership agreements. The 12 agreements 
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cover slightly more than 1 percent of the total employees in 
the sample. The steel and aluminum industries are represented 
in these contracts. The partnerships formed in the steel indus- 
try fully incorporate the union in every significant phase of 
the firm’s decisionmaking process. In almost every agreement, 
union involvement extends from the boardroom to the shop 
floor. The language in each of the contracts includes clauses 
similar to the following: 


e The companies and the unions believe that a strong and 
flexible company with committed employees is the foun- 
dation for employee security and long-term corporate 
success. 

e The parties agree that the goals of promoting the contin- 
ued viability of the firm, developing processes for con- 
tinuous improvement in productivity and quality, and 
implementing technological change can be achieved only 
through union-management cooperation and a shared vi- 
sion of the future. 

e The parties agree to form national joint strategic partner- 
ship committees to extend the labor-management partner- 
ship throughout the company in all aspects of the business. 
These committees, in most instances, are composed of the 
president and chief operating officer of the company, vice 
presidents of various production divisions, the vice presi- 
dent of the human resources division, the co-hairs of the 
collective bargaining committee, and top national and dis- 
trict union officials. The committees operate from the na- 
tional level to the shop floor or other lower production 
level of the company. 

e The parties agree to reduce the workforce only by attri- 
tion, to include employees in the assessment and imple- 
mentation of new technology, and to establish joint proce- 
dures to deal with production, training, quality, and related 
matters. 

e The agreements specify that decisionmaking authority will 
be shared at all levels of the organization and that deci- 
sions will be made by consensus. Where the parties cannot 
agree, the decision can be referred through various com- 
mittees to the chief executive of the division or firm, who 
has ultimate authority to resolve the matter. 

e The agreements generally specify that the parties will work 
together to influence the external environment by focusing 
on legislation that both affects the industry and addresses 
community and environmental concerns. 


Firms in the steel industry and the United Steelworkers 
Union have achieved the goals of the workplace of the future 
by sharing authority throughout the organization. In the proc- 
ess, neither party, according to both the language and the spirit 
of the contract, has given up its traditional role, but instead 
has recognized that their roles do not have to be in conflict. 
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Historically, the steel industry has been characterized by 
highly contentious labor-management relations. This trend 
began to change with the increased competitive pressures 
faced by the industry in the 1960s and 1970s. Industry repre- 
sentatives from the union and from management recognized 
that their relationship had to change to meet competition and 
ensure employee security. This recognition led to long-term 
contracts of 7 and 9 years’ duration in the 1970s and 1980s, 
respectively. The contracts were preludes to the partnership 
agreements found in the steel industry today. 

Alcoa, one of the largest firms in the aluminum industry, 
has full-partnership agreements with its unions. The provi- 
sions in these agreements include a clause entitled “Coopera- 
tive Partnership Agreement” that establishes joint deci- 
sion-making by union and management, from executive man- 
agement to the lowest levels of the organization. The agree- 
ments contain commitments by labor and management to work 
together on decisions affecting customer requirements, 
business objectives, and stockholder and employee interests. 
The agreements provide for the establishment of national 
oversight committees and a framework of other committees 
to achieve the foregoing objectives at each level of the orga- 
nization. The parties state that the agreements will be driven 
by a shared vision of continuous improvement and employ- 
ment security for workers. The latter is ensured through pro- 
visions that require catastrophic market conditions in order 
to reduce the number of employees or incur layoffs. Many 
of the agreements provide for union involvement in discus- 
sions of mergers, buyouts, or other proposals affecting the 
partnership. Some contracts have provisions for building 
union-management joint decisionmaking and problem-solv- 
ing relationships. 


2. Transportation equipment. The transportation equipment 
industry has the second largest number of full-partnership 
agreements. Seven agreements cover 2.8 percent of all the 
employees in the sample. 

Harley Davidson Motor Company is in this industry. 
Driven by competitive problems and declining profitability, 
Harley Davidson developed one of the most extensive part- 
nership agreements ever. In cooperation with the International 
Association of Machinists, the firm created a cooperative 
agreement with an elaborate vision of the workplace of the 
future. The agreement focuses on achieving a high-perform- 
ance work environment and employment security for work- 
ers, with no reductions in force during the life of the contract. 
The agreement provides for joint labor-management deci- 
sionmaking in such areas as the redesign of the organization, 
employee training and development, the design of work teams, 
and the implementation of a process of continuous improve- 
ment. The union also partners with management in address- 
ing business needs in production, capital investment, new 


technology, products, the development of employee skills, and 
customer relations. The firm employs a process of continuous 
improvement that includes training employees in multiple 
skills and tasks, involving employees in teams and in making 
decisions, and focusing on the quality of products and cus- 
tomer needs. The agreements have been a major factor in the 
diminished level of conflict between the parties. Undoubt- 
edly, the new relationship plays a major role in the firm’s con- 
tinued success in a highly competitive industry. 

The two major auto manufacturers with full partnerships 
are Chrysler and Ford. Unlike the more limited contracts at 
New United Motor Manufacturing, Inc., and General Motors, 
the agreements at Chrysler and Ford plants involve joint 
decisionmaking at the strategic level. Union members have 
input and, in some cases, a vote. The union is a full partici- 
pant in several national initiatives, such as the National Joint 
Committee on Employee Involvement, Quality, and Safety. 
AS a joint partner on this committee, the union participates in 
decisions affecting the quality of products, employee train- 
ing, customer relations, and other work-related issues. 


3. Construction. The construction industry has six full-part- 
nership agreements covering less than one-half of 1 percent 
of the employees in the sample. The agreements are between 
the union and an association of employers. Joint conference 
boards ensure that unionized contractors do not lose work to 
nonunionized competitors. The agreements provide a mecha- 
nism, in the form of a committee, for assisting employers in 
reviewing the nature of the competition they are facing and 
for protecting union job opportunities. Such committees can 
modify contracts to meet market needs or address problems 
of mutual labor-management interest. 


THE PRECEDING ANALYSIS reveals that considerable headway 
has been made toward a new collective bargaining paradigm. 


Footnotes 


Fourteen percent of the employees in the sample examined 
are working under a partnering relationship. Skeptical read- 
ers, however, might point to recent major labor strife at Gen- 
eral Motors, United Parcel Service, Northwest Airlines, and 
Bell Atlantic as examples of the fact that relations have 
changed little in the past decade. None of these workplaces 
were operating under a full partnership. But, to the contrary, 
these conflicts have only served to move change in the direc- 
tion of a new, cooperative relationship. 

After the $2.2 billion work stoppage, General Motors and 
the United Auto Workers stated that a new, less frictional and 
damaging method needed to be found to resolve union- 
management differences. Following a brief work stoppage 
over who would fill jobs involving new technology, Bell 
Atlantic agreed to provide training for workers, involve the 
union in training and job decisions, and give current employ- 
ees the opportunity to fill the new jobs. This agreement could 
be the first step in an ongoing cooperative effort by the cwa 
and Bell Atlantic, because the cwa already has a substantial 
agreement with aT&T that provides joint decisionmaking on 
these same issues. 

The large number of extensive partnerships are very far 
along the continuum in their quest to reach the ultimate goals 
of the workplace of the future. The agreements they have en- 
tered into cover substantial numbers of employees. The par- 
ties have committed themselves to change and, in many cases, 
are in the process of changing their relationship. As existing 
agreements expire, the number of partnerships will likely 
increase. 

Prospects for a strategic partnership alliance in the work- 
place of the future, however, appear somewhat limited in most 
unionized settings for the near term. Less than half of the 
agreements have any cooperative clauses or any intent to co- 
operate. In addition, only 27 percent of the agreements ex- 
plicitly refer to cooperation between the two parties. 0 
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The Law at Work 


1999 Supreme Court labor 
docket 


The Supreme Court has nine cases pend- 
ing before it in 1999 related to labor and 
employment law. Four of the cases deal 
with employee benefits, three with pub- 
lic employees, and two with civil rights 
and discrimination. Decisions in these 
cases will be reported at a later time in 
this column. 


Employee benefits. Cases relating to 
employee benefits range from questions 
concerning violations of the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA) 
to whether the Racketeer Influenced and 
Corrupt Organizations Act (RICO) permits 
claims against a health insurer that alleg- 
edly defrauded the beneficiaries of group 
health policies. 

In American Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. v. Sullivan,' the Court will 
hear arguments on whether a person re- 
ceiving workers’ compensation benefits 
has a constitutional right to notice and a 
hearing prior to the suspension of pay- 
ments for medical benefits by an employer 
or insurer while a “utilization review” is 
conducted. Such a review, conducted by a 
private organization appointed by the 
State, determines whether the medical 
treatment is reasonable. The U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit ruled that 
a suspension without notice or a hearing 
is a violation of the procedural due-proc- 
ess guarantees of the Constitution. 

Recent ninth-circuit rulings on ERISA 
will be reviewed by the Court as well. In 
unuM Life Insurance Co. of America v. 
Ward,’ the Justices will decide whether 
California’s common-law “notice-preju- 


“The Law at Work” is prepared by Charles J. Muhl 
of the Office of Publications, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and is largely based on information from 
secondary sources. 
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dice” rule is permitted under ERISA when 
a person submits a claim for long-term 
disability benefits. Under the rule, the 
insurer of an ERISA benefit plan may not 
deny benefits because of untimely notice 
or submission of a proof of claim, unless 
the insurer proves that it has suffered 
actual prejudice because of the delay. 
Appellee John Ward did not notify UNUM 
Life Insurance Co. of his long-term dis- 
ability claim within 30 days of the onset 
of his disability, nor did he submit writ- 
ten proof of the claim within 180 days 
of the onset; the company denied his 
claim on the grounds that it was un- 
timely. The main question posed to the 
Court is whether such a requirement “re- 
lates to” employee benefit plans, in 
which case ERISA would preempt any 
State conditions, such as the notice con- 
ditions relied on by UNUM to deny the 
claim. The corporation’s argument is that 
the California rule is an insurance regu- 
lation, which ERIsA does not preempt. 
The ninth circuit upheld the notice-preju- 
dice rule. 

In Hughes Aircraft Co. v. Jacobson; 
the Supreme Court will clarify the dis- 
tinction between terminating and amend- 
ing a company’s pension plan. Hughes 
Aircraft maintained a defined-benefit 
plan funded in part by employee contri- 
butions. The company decided to use a 
surplus of more than $1 billion for anew 
group of participants in the plan, except 
that the new participants were not re- 
quired to make contributions to the plan. 
The appellees claim that the surplus 
should have been distributed only to 
those employees who made contribu- 
tions. The ninth circuit ruled that the cur- 
rent and former Hughes employees had 
an actionable claim under erisa, because, 
assuming that Hughes’ action qualified 
as a termination of the plan, ERISA would 
require that the plan’s assets be distrib- 
uted to contributing members and a new 


plan be established for new participants. 
Finally, in Humana, Inc. v. Forsyth, 
the High Court will address whether Hu- 
mana, a managed health care provider, 
can be sued under rico for allegedly 
overcharging millions of dollars in co- 
payments to beneficiaries. The suit claims 
that Humana sold group health care poli- 
cies to employers, but did not pass on 
negotiated discounts. The ninth circuit 
permitted the rico claims, ruling that the 
McCarran-Ferguson Act did not preempt 
them. That act prohibits Federal law 
from invalidating, impairing, or super- 
seding State laws regulating the insur- 
ance industry. Winning RICO claims can 
provide plaintiffs with triple damages. 


Public employees. Both Federal and 
State issues are present on the Supreme 
Court’s docket of employment cases 
dealing with public employees in 1999. 
In National Federation of Federal 
Employees, Local 1309 v. U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior,* the Court will de- 
cide whether Federal agencies are required 
to engage in collective bargaining over 
midcontract union proposals. The spe- 
cific case arose after a proposal was 
made by Local 1309 while a certain la- 
bor agreement was in effect. The subject 
matter of the proposal was not covered 
by the labor agreement, and the union had 
not specifically waived its right to bar- 
gain over the issue. The law in question 
is the Civil Service Reform Act. The U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
ruled that Federal agencies do not have 
to engage in such midterm bargaining. 
Another case involving union issues, 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration (NASA) Vv. Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Authority (FLRA),° presents the Court 
with the question of whether “active” 
union representation is available to a 
Federal employee during an interview by 
the inspector general’s office. Such in- 


terviews generally are conducted by 
agents of the inspector general who are 
assigned to the Federal agency the em- 
ployee works for. The Court also must 
decide whether such an agent is a “rep- 
resentative of the agency” and therefore 
responsible for any unfair labor practice 
(such as denying active representation) 
committed by the agent. The eleventh 
circuit found Nasa responsible after its 
inspector general permitted a union rep- 
resentative to do nothing more than wit- 
ness an employee’s interview. In that 
court’s view, neither the Civil Service 
Reform Act nor the Inspector General 
Act prohibits active representation or 
exempts actions by investigators from the 
inspector general’s office from falling 
under the responsibility of the agency 
they work for. 

Finally, in Alden v. Maine,’ the Su- 
preme Court will determine whether in- 
dividuals can sue State employers in State 
courts under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Maine State parole and probation 
officers were seeking overtime pay un- 
der the Act. The 11th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution provides sovereign im- 
munity to States, protecting them from 
suits unless certain statutory or common- 
law exceptions apply. In 1996, the High 
Court ruled that individuals cannot sue a 
nonconsenting State, unless Congress 
expresses a clear waiver of such immu- 
nity and does so using some valid form 
of constitutional authority.* The Fair La- 
bor Standards Act states that suits are 
permitted against “any employer (includ- 
ing a public agency) in any Federal or 
State court of competent jurisdiction by 
any one or more employees for and in 
behalf of himself or themselves and other 
employees similarly situated.” The 
Maine Supreme Judicial Court held that 
claims filed under the Act were unavail- 
able in State court because Congress does 
not have constitutional authority to sub- 
ject States to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act’s overtime provisions. 


Civil rights and discrimination. Two 
cases pending before the Court in the area 
of civil rights and discrimination—one 


dealing with the relationship between So- 
cial Security disability benefits and the 
Americans with Disabilities Act and the 
other with the availability of punitive 
damages for employment discrimina- 
tion—will resolve significant splits in 
circuit courts over these issues. 

In Cleveland v. Policy Management 
Systems Corp., the Court will address 
the question of whether people who ap- 
ply for Social Security disability benefits 
can sue their former employers under the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. The 
question arises because individuals must 
make sworn statements on disability ben- 
efit applications about the extent of their 
disabilities and inability to work, an ac- 
tion that, on its face, is inconsistent with 
a claim brought under the Act that a dis- 
criminatory discharge occurred and that 
the person could work if he or she were 
provided with a reasonable accommoda- 
tion for the disability. The fifth circuit 
ruled that protection under the Americans 
with Disabilities Act may still be avail- 
able to some people who have filed for 
Social Security disability benefits, even 
though the sworn statements in Cleveland 
did not permit such protection. 

In Kolstad v. American Dental Asso- 
ciation, the Court will decide when 
courts and juries are permitted to award 
punitive damages for employment dis- 
crimination in violation of Title VII of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act. The Circuit 
Court for the District of Columbia ruled 
that such damages may be awarded only 
when an employer engages in “egregious 
conduct,” although other circuit courts 
have rejected such an approach. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1991 expanded the 
use of punitive damages to any case in 
which an employer engages in “a dis- 
criminatory practice . . . with malice or 
reckless indifference.” The High Court 
will be called on to outline what the ap- 
propriate standard should be. 


At-will employee protection 


The Supreme Court has ruled that, un- 
der section 1985(2) of the Civil Rights 


Act of 1871, an at-will employee may 
pursue a lawsuit for allegedly being fired 
in retaliation for obeying a Federal grand 
jury subpoena and being deterred from 
testifying in a criminal trial. In overturn- 
ing the eleventh circuit’s opinion in 
Haddle v. Garrison," the Court rejected 
the notion that such an employee could 
not suffer an actual injury because an at- 
will employee has no constitutionally 
protected interest in continued employ- 
ment. However, the Court did not rule 
that a constitutionally protected interest 
in continued employment actually exists; 
rather, it ruled only that such retaliation 
was sufficient under the statute in ques- 
tion to constitute an injury to person or 
property. 

Michael Haddle cooperated in the in- 
vestigation of alleged Medicare fraud 
against his employer, Healthmaster, and 
was subsequently fired by a trustee who 
had been appointed to run Healthmaster 
after the company president and other 
officials were indicted. Haddle claimed 
that the trustee fired him at the president’s 
direction. The eleventh circuit held that 
Haddle failed to state a claim, because 
at-will employees have no constitution- 
ally protected interest in continued em- 
ployment? 

Section 1985(2) of Title 42 in the 
United States Code prohibits any attempt 
to “deter, by force, intimidation, or 
threat, any . . . witness in any [Federal] 
court .. . from attending such court, or 
from testifying in any matter pending 
therein, . . . or to injure [the individual] 
in person or property on account of ... 
having so attended or testified.” The cir- 
cuit court focused on the language con- 
cerning an injury to “person or property,” 
finding that no such injury occurred in 
Haddle because at-will employment 
does not create a constitutionally pro- 
tected property interest. However, the 
Supreme Court ruled that such a require- 
ment is not implied by Section 1985(2). 
Instead, the protection the statute is in- 
tended to offer is against intimidation or 
retaliation for testifying. The Court rea- 
soned that such harm has been sufficient 
to compensate plaintiffs under tort law, 
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a tradition that should be extended to 
Haddle. Thus, a sufficient “injury” to 
recover under a section 1985(2) suit can 
be shown without finding that a consti- 
tutionally protected interest in at-will 
employment exists. 


Preferential treatment 
and pregnancy 


In Urbano v. Continental Airlines, Inc.,'* 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit held that Continental Airlines did not 
violate the Pregnancy Discrimination Act 
after implementing a job transfer policy 
that permitted only employees who suf- 
fered on-the-job injuries to transfer to light- 
duty assignments. The judges ruled that, 
while the Act prohibits employers from 
treating pregnant employees differently 
from similarly situated nonpregnant em- 
ployees, it does not require that pregnant 
employees receive preferential treatment. 
Recently, the U.S. Supreme Court refused 
to grant certiorari, making the fifth circuit’s 
decision final. 

Mirtha Urbano worked for Continen- 
tal, assisting customers in checking in 
for flights. Often, she lifted their heavy 
luggage. She became pregnant in 1994 
and shortly thereafter suffered lower 
back pain. After her doctor recom- 
mended that she cease lifting anything 
that weighed more than 20 pounds, she 
requested a transfer to a “light-duty” po- 
sition. Continental refused to grant her 
a mandatory transfer because she had not 
been injured on the job, as was required 
by their policy. Instead, Urbano had to 
bid on light-duty jobs as they became 
available, with such transfers awarded 
on the basis of seniority. She did not re- 
ceive a transfer. 

Under the standard outlined by the fifth 
circuit, Urbano was required to show that 
she was treated differently from other em- 
ployees solely because of her pregnancy. 
The court found her actions to be a request 
for preferential treatment rather than dis- 
crimination based on pregnancy, because 
Continental applied the aforementioned 
policy to all of its employees, irrespective 
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of whether they were pregnant. In 1978, 
Congress amended Title VII to expand the 
definition of discrimination to any act 
based on pregnancy, childbirth, or related 
medical conditions. Nothing in the lan- 
guage of the amendment indicates that em- 
ployers also have an obligation to provide 
preferential treatment, according to the 
fifth circuit. 


Early retirement 
and discretion 


The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit has ruled that retirement 
plans which allow senior managers dis- 
cretion in their implementation do not 
violate the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act (ERISA). In McNab v. Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation,'* the circuit 
court found that ERIsa permitted the com- 
pany to deny a special early retirement 
program to select “valuable” manage- 
ment employees. 

General Motors’ Corporate Window 
Program for Salaried Employees, an 
early-retirement program adopted in 
1992, was designed to reduce the com- 
pany’s salaried workforce without the 
use of layoffs. Employees who met the 
age and service requirements of the plan 
were not automatically permitted to par- 
ticipate in the program; rather, a man- 
agement committee had the authority 
to determine whether it was in the 
company’s “best interests” to permit an 
employee to retire early. At a General 
Motors plant in Indianapolis, a number 
of employees were denied participation 
in the plan because the committee de- 
termined that they were too “valuable” 
to the company. The plant subsequently 
was sold, and the workers lost their em- 
ployee status with the company. 

The seventh circuit noted that ERISA 
permits discretionary retirement plans 
and that, under this permission, compa- 
nies are free to implement “standards” 
rather than “rules.” Thus, General Mo- 
tors’ standard—the “best interests” of 
the company—was permissible. The 
court noted that, given the large size of 
General Motors, different interpretations 


of “best interests” were bound to occur 
at different plants, but that such differ- 
ences were proper under ERISA’S discre- 
tionary authority. Thus, General Motors’ 
management was free to deny participa- 
tion in the company’s early retirement 
plan to employees it deemed valuable. 


Affirmative action 
requirements 


A California superior court has upheld 
the State’s use of three affirmative ac- 
tion programs that were designed to 
eliminate discriminatory employment 
practices without creating quotas or set- 
asides based on race or gender. The court 
struck down two programs that set quo- 
tas for the award of State contracts to 
businesses owned by minorities, women, 
or disabled veterans. Outgoing Gover- 
nor Pete Wilson had challenged the five 
programs, claiming that they were un- 
constitutional at both the Federal and 
State level and that they were in viola- 
tion of arecently approved ballot meas- 
ure in California. 

Current Supreme Court doctrine on 
affirmative action holds that government 
programs cannot justify racial classifi- 
cations by citing general societal dis- 
crimination; rather, a demonstrated, spe- 
cific need to remedy past discrimination 
must be present.'* Furthermore, the pro- 
gram that is adopted must be narrowly 
tailored to serve a compelling govern- 
mental interest. These requirements are 
supplemented in California by Proposi- 
tion 209, passed by voters in 1996 to end 
racial and gender preferences in State 
employment, education, and contracting. 

The programs that the superior court 
upheld were intended to remedy identi- 
fied discrimination and were imple- 
mented without regard to race- or gen- 
der-based preferences, according to the 
court. One of those programs required 
State agencies to identify areas of State 
employment in which women and minori- 
ties were not being fully utilized and to 
specify goals for increasing their utiliza- 
tion. By identifying such underutilization, 
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the program met the requirement that a 
remedy be for a “specific act” of discrimi- 
nation. The court also ruled that the State’s 
method of establishing goals to assess 
progress in equalizing employment op- 
portunities was a narrowly tailored means 
devised to serve a compelling govern- 
ment interest. Beyond that, Proposition 
209 did not act as an impediment, be- 
cause, according to the court, it does not 
prohibit using racial or gender-based cri- 
teria applied without discriminatory or 
preferential intent. 

The two other programs upheld by the 
court on the basis of similar reasoning 
included one that requires State commu- 
nity colleges to recruit, employ, and pro- 
mote people who are underrepresented 
in a community college district’s labor 
force and a State lottery program that 
requires all bidders or contractors to in- 
clude specific plans for subcontracting 
with socially or economically disadvan- 
taged small businesses when the bidders 
or contractors advertise or award con- 
tracts in excess of $500,000. 


The court rejected State laws that re- 
quired 15 percent of State contracts to 
be set aside for businesses owned by mi- 
norities, women, or disabled veterans. 
Similar requirements previously were 
held unconstitutional by the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit.'© 0 
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Book Reviews 


Lean manufacturing 


Becoming Lean: Inside Stories of U.S. 
Manufacturers. Edited by Jeffrey K. 
Liker. Portland, OR, Productivity 
Press, 1998, 535 pp. $35. 


In 1985, the International Motor Vehicle 
Program at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology began research designed 
to answer a superficially simple ques- 
tion: Why were Japanese companies so 
good at manufacturing cars? By 1989, 
in a published best seller, The Machine 
That Changed the World, they con- 
cluded that Japanese manufacturing 
was so different from American manu- 
facturing that it deserved a different 
name. The researchers named the Japa- 
nese manufacturing system “Lean 
Manufacturing.” 

Becoming Lean is designed to assist 
those who wish to learn about lean 
manufacturing. The thesis of this book 
is that the adoption of lean manufactur- 
ing techniques will benefit a firm, re- 
gardless of the product it produces. In 
industries as disparate as automotive 
leather and cedar products, the authors 
show that the introduction of lean manu- 
facturing techniques has a positive im- 
pact on the firm. 

In the foreword of Becoming Lean, 
James Womack (one of the authors of 
The Machine That Changed the World), 
describes lean manufacturing. He com- 
pares its techniques to the traditional 
manufacturing model, based on the prin- 
ciples of Henry Ford, which had existed 
up to this time. This entailed a push 
schedule in which fluctuations in end- 
customer demand and problems in up- 
stream production were buffered by a 
vast bank of finished units forced upon 
vendors and equally vast buffers of parts 
at every stage of production upstream 
from assembly. 

Lean manufacturing is described as 
lean” because it uses less of everything, 
compared with mass production: half 
the human effort in the factory, half the 
manufacturing space, half the invest- 


ment in tools, half the engineering hours 
to develop a new product in half the 
time. Also, it requires keeping far less 
than half the needed inventory on site, 
results in fewer defects, and produces a 
greater and ever growing variety of 
products. 

At this point, Becoming Lean is in a 
format of articles and case studies, or- 
ganized into three sections. 

When lean manufacturing techniques 
were first identified as a cause of Japa- 
nese success, many wondered if unique 
aspects of Japanese society made it dif- 
ficult to transfer these practices abroad. 
The first section of this book addresses 
this question. It begins with an article 
by Jeffrey Shook, the first American to 
work at Toyota’s Tokyo headquarters. 

Shook discusses the entire Toyota 
production system, detailing each of the 
various components: Jidoka, where 
workers have the ability to work on sev- 
eral machines during the course of their 
day; Heijunka, the Toyota planning sys- 
tem which focuses on achieving consis- 
tent levels of production; and the Just- 
In-Time and Kanban systems which are 
interlocked systems essential for lean 
manufacturing. 

Just-In-Time, defined as “the right 
part at the right time in the right 
amount,” assigns supplier-customer roles 
throughout the production flow, and is 
focused on producing only what is 
needed. As a result, Shook explains, 
Just-In-Time reduces inventory and 
makes the production system very trans- 
parent, which allows for better produc- 
tion scheduling. 

Kanban facilitates Just-In-Time. 
Kanban is a card that is attached to parts 
as they move through a factory. The 
card is removed and sent back to the 
supplier when the part is used, trigger- 
ing production of another lot of parts, to 
which the Kanban card is again attached. 
Because the supplier does not produce 
until it is necessary, there is no buildup 
of large inventories of unneeded parts. 
When implemented, Just-In-Time and 
Kanban result in reduced inventory and 
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higher efficiency in a manufacturing 
system. 

In the “Human Resources Aspect of 
Lean Manufacturing,” Shook discusses 
the bottom-up approach to decision- 
making and the importance of training 
workers to find the core cause of a pro- 
duction problem. He emphasizes the 
need for employers to make workers feel 
“part of the team.” He then looks at 
implementation issues such as Kaizen 
workshops, which cover a period of 3 to 
5 days of concentrated effort, during 
which participants analyze and physi- 
cally change a particular part of the fac- 
tory (a subassembly line for example) 
to operate according to principles of 
lean manufacturing. Shook concludes by 
stressing the importance of being able 
to measure progress and with an exhor- 
tation for firms to constantly improve 
their operations. 

In the next article, Jennifer Yukiko 
Orf, who is of Japanese and American 
descent and has the experience of at- 
tending elementary and high school in 
both Japan and the United States, dis- 
cusses the Japanese education system. 
Her article takes the form of “A day in 
the life...” and shows how attitudes and 
behaviors that are conducive to efficient 
implementation of lean manufacturing 
are encouraged and cultivated at a very 
young age by the Japanese School 
system. 

The last article in this section de- 
scribes an empirical study. Steven F. 
Rasch, president of the Ann Arbor Con- 
sulting Group, studied 249 small suppli- 
ers of automotive component (plastics, 
stampings, and machined) parts. Rasch 
concludes that the implementation of 
lean manufacturing at these firms had a 
positive impact on performance. He 
States that his conclusion is backed by 
Statistically significant proof; however, 
he does not present quantitative evi- 
dence of this. 

In the second part of the book, case 
Studies are presented about specific 
companies that have utilized lean manu- 
facturing in their factories. The firms 


differ in size and products, but share 
similar problems with their manufac- 
turing processes. The firms all demon- 
strate comparable levels of success in 
rectifying these problems through the 
implementation of lean manufacturing 
techniques. 

The third part of the book discusses 
managing the shift to lean manufactur- 
ing. Here, the case studies deal with 
problems that can be encountered dur- 
ing the implementation of lean manufac- 
turing principles in factories. In one of 
the case studies, examples are given of 
companies that have attempted to over- 
haul their manufacturing operations and 
have failed. 

At the beginning of the book, the edi- 
tor stated that Becoming Lean would 
prove that the adoption of lean manu- 
facturing techniques would benefit a 
firm, regardless of the product the firm 
produces. This book achieves that goal. 
Becoming Lean presents information 
from both industry and academia which 
shows that the adoption of lean manu- 
facturing techniques is beneficial in a 
wide variety of cases. The authors of 
the various case studies and articles are 
credible and are all experts in their 
fields. The information is presented in 
a Clear and detailed fashion. Those who 
wish to either learn about lean manufac- 
turing or implement it in their organiza- 
tion will greatly benefit from reading 
Becoming Lean. 


—Karthik A. Rao 


Office of Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Managing unions 


Managing Tomorrow’s High-Perfor- 
mance Unions. By Thomas A. 
Hannigan. Westport, CT, Quorum 
Books, 1998, 302 pp., bibliography. 
$59.95. 


The purpose of this book is to help union 
leaders and union officials become 


“more inspiring leaders, better manag- 
ers, more effective workers’ representa- 
tives in the new American workplace.” 

Readers will find in this book a lot of 
handy checklists and chapter summaries. 
They also will find a lot of charts and 
two- and three-dimensional matrixes in- 
dented to relate a variety of abstract con- 
cepts. My guess is that most readers in 
search of help in dealing with union lead- 
ership and administration will use the 
checklists and chapter summaries and 
will ignore the charts and matrixes and 
the frequent mind-numbing management 
jargon. 

Hannigan, with more than 40 years 
of wide-ranging experience in the elec- 
trical workers’ union, has pulled together 
a list of important ideas about managing 
unions. His bibliography shows he 
has consulted more than 65 relevant pub- 
lications, including works by manage- 
ment guru Peter Drucker, and John 
Dunlop’s 1990 book on Management of 
Labor Unions. But union leaders should 
also consult the essential and readable 
1994 guide book for union leaders 
by David Weil of the Harvard Trade 
Union Program, Turning the Tide: Stra- 
tegic Planning for Labor Unions. 
Hannigan’s book is more comprehen- 
sive and more detailed—and much more 
abstract than Weil’s and Dunlop’s, 
which have enlightening case studies to 
illustrate the points they are making. But 
the three books are complementary, not 
conflicting. 

First, Hannigan lays out nine basic 
union functions—collective bargaining 
(“labor’s primary product”), organizing, 
jurisdiction, administration, governance, 
political action, community action, or- 
ganization building, and international af- 
fairs. Then he links these functions “to 
the four basic management functions of 
planning, organizing, directing, and con- 
trolling in a union environment.” 

The remainder of the book sets forth 
ways to improve union strategy, tactics, 
and operations to perform the nine func- 
tions. Various chapters deal with “at- 
tributes of excellence,” communica- 
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tions, and decisionmaking with risk and 
probability. “Decisionmaking, since it 
involves risk, is an inherently ethical is- 
sue,” says Hannigan, and he concludes: 
“This is the most important chapter in the 
book!” 

I recommend the chapter summaries 
in Hannigan’s book to those who lead 
and administer local, regional and na- 
tional union organizations—but I also 
recommend selective skipping of the 
main text of the chapters. 


—NMarkley Roberts 


Labor economist 
formerly with the AFL-CIO 


Updating globally 


Global Public Policy: Governing With- 
out Government? By Wolfgang 
H. Reinicke.Washington, The 
Brookings Institution Press, 1998, 
337 pp. $42.95, cloth; $18.95, paper. 


Long before U.S. Treasury Secretary 
Robert Rubin and other top policy- 
makers from the G-7 nations began talk- 
ing about a “new architecture” for glo- 
bal financial markets, Wolfgang H. 
Reinicke, an economist and political sci- 
entist specializing in international insti- 
tutions, was devising a new model for 
globalization as a whole. The result is 
this book, written while Reinicke was a 
senior scholar at The Brookings Institu- 
tion (he is now with the Corporate Strat- 
egy Group at the World Bank and a non- 
resident senior fellow with Brookings). 

Renicke’s model takes into account 
what he describes as a “sweeping, radi- 
cal transformation” in the world from 
economic interdependence to globaliza- 
tion. He draws a careful distinction be- 
tween the two. Interdependence, in his 
analysis, refers only to a quantitative in- 
tensification of international commerce, 
a trend going back to the 1960s. But 
more recently, much of the world eco- 
nomy has undergone a qualitative 
change—a transformation involving not 
only an explosive growth in trade and 
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investment but also, more importantly, 
a vast expansion of corporations across 
national borders. He cites an important 
indicator of this development: intra-firm 
trade across borders in 1994 accounted 
for about 40 percent of total U.S. trade. 
“Globalization,” he writes, “is for the 
most part a corporate-level phenom- 
enon.” Reinicke does not deplore this 
corporate expansion. Rather, he sees it 
as a natural outcome of technological 
innovation, deregulation, and liberaliza- 
tion of cross border economic activities, 
which in combination have not only per- 
mitted but even compelled companies to 
adopt global strategies. On the other 
hand, says Reinicke, corporate expan- 
sion across borders—globalization— 
has created a split between the world’s 
economic and its political geography, 

to the point that governments can no 
longer fully determine public policy 
within their own borders. Thus, contrary 
to economic interdependence which 
evolved around challenges to a 
country’s external sovereignty, global- 
ization challenges a government’s inter- 
nal sovereignty. 

Reinicke argues that the institutions 
and principles that have governed the in- 
ternational economy since World War II 
are no longer adequate because they are 
based on economic interdependence 
structures, where the lines of political 
and economic geography were identical 
and sovereignty was univocal. Short of 
an alternative, he argues further, govern- 
ments often react with approaches based 
on a notion of national sovereignty that 
is tied to the continued territorial integ- 
rity of the state. He cites two traditional 
ways that governments try to cope: by 
intervening defensively to aid domestic 
business (through protectionism) and by 
intervening offensively (through aggres- 
sive export promotion and subsidies to 
aid home corporations abroad). Neither 
is sustainable as countries retaliate. 

The appropriate alternative, Reinicke 
writes, is to “rebundle” the diverging po- 
litical and economic geographic lines by 
evolving toward international “networks 
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of governance” that include not just gov- 
ernments and inter-governmental agen- 
cies but private-sector organizations 
such as corporations, consumer groups, 
foundations, and unions. Instead of glo- 
bal government, which he dismisses as 
utopian and undesirable (a “top-heavy, 
imposed construct”), he proposes a glo- 
bal system of “public-private partner- 
ships” that involves delegating to non- 
state actors some responsibility for 
writing and enforcing agreed-upon rules 
and standards internationally. Such part- 
nerships would take advantage of “these 
[non-government] actors’ better infor- 
mation, knowledge, and understanding 
of increasingly complex, technology- 
driven, and fast-changing public policy 
issues,” and would “generate greater 
acceptability and legitimacy for [global] 
public policy.” 

To illustrate the realistic basis of his 
proposed architecture, Reinicke devotes 
long chapters to three case studies cov- 
ering issues in which global public 
policy is already gradually being devel- 
oped in accordance with his model, al- 
though in a fragmented way. These three 
international examples are the supervi- 
sion of banking and finance, the control 
of money-laundering, and the manage- 
ment of trade in dual use (military and 
commercial) technology. In an analysis 
written before the economic turmoil in 
Thailand and Indonesia exploded into 
an international crisis, he hails financial 
markets as the pioneers in setting global 
public policy, but adds that they still 
have far to go, for example, in achiev- 
ing coordination among competing in- 
ternational institutions with overlapping 
responsibilities in the same area. 

Through public-private partnerships 
of some kind, global rules are being de- 
veloped in areas beyond those docu- 
mented in Reinicke’s book. A very re- 
cent example is the new international 
convention against bribery, adopted 
by governments in the framework of 
the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development with the ad- 
vice and blessing of both business and 
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labor groups. Further global rules on 
worker rights are now being addressed 
in the International Monetary Fund and 
other institutions beyond the tripartite 
(worker-employer-government) frame- 
work of the International Labor Organi- 
zation. It can be logically inferred from 
Reinicke’s analysis that social justice 
issues like international labor standards 
would also be part of his architecture. 

Reinicke recognizes that there are 
dangers to granting nonstate actors some 
power, along with government, to for- 
mulate and implement global rules. But 
he sees that as a necessary risk for avert- 
ing serious chaos as globalization 
grows. Further, he holds that spreading 
these responsibilities around could fos- 
ter the development of a global civil so- 
ciety, countering the “democracy defi- 
cit” (as it is called in Europe) that is 
inherent in letting unelected interna- 
tional bureaucracies assume larger and 
larger roles under globalization. 

Global Public Policy has no blue- 
print. Its paradigm of democratic gov- 
ernance, Reinicke points out, needs 
much further work to “find new avenues, 
institutions, and instruments that reach 
beyond the current political geography 
of the nation-state.” Exploring that ter- 
ritory is especially complex because the 
end of the 20th century is characterized 
by “a coexistence of interdependence 
and a globalization that cuts across both 
countries and industrial sectors.” 

Reinicke’s book is not an easy read, 
but it deserves careful study by anyone 
who suspects that the present world ar- 
chitecture needs updating and that the 
incumbent chief architects may not have 
all the answers. 


—Robert A. Senser 
Human Rights for Workers 


Crisis of labor in Russia 


Structural Adjustment Without Mass 
Unemployment? Lessons from Rus- 
sia. Edited by Simon Clarke. 
Northampton, MA, Edward Elgar 
Publishing, 1998, 355 pp. 


Notwithstanding 5 years of reform, or 
attempted reform, the gross domestic 
product (GDP) of Russia had declined 40 
percent by 1996, industrial production 
50 percent. The puzzle the authors of 
this book seek to solve is why, in the face 
of this phenomenal contraction of the 
economy, total employment in Russia 
receded by only about 11 percent 
(1990-95), industrial employment by 23 
percent; and why the officially reported 
rate of unemployment, 3.2 percent in 
mid-1997, has remained persistently 
low. Thus, mass unemployment in Rus- 
sia, so far at least, appears not to have 
occurred. 

The question mark that punctuates 
the book’s title, however, signifies that 
the issue remains open: Has Russia, in 
the midst of structural adjustment of its 
property and financial relations, and of 
the work organization of some of its pro- 
ductive plant, truly avoided mass unem- 
ployment? The book’s authors do not 
offer uniform answers. 

Reading Simon Clarke’s long essay, 
the restructuring policy advocated, and 
often imposed by the international finan- 
cial institutions as condition for their 
aid, has always spelled substantial un- 
employment. It would be engendered by 
the closure of large, inefficient and out- 
moded enterprises, usually state-owned, 
and would lessen wage pressures. Labor 
market flexibility was the goal: it would 
encourage the private investment which, 
in turn, would make the given economy 
more competitive. According to the 
chief economist of the World Bank, 
quoted by Clarke, “Slack in the labor 
market will tend to reduce pressures for 
wage growth in the economy, and a low 
wage is a major factor motivating the 
creation of jobs in the private sector.” 

Clarke and other contributors to the 
book contend that the restructuring 
model envisioned by the World Bank or 
the International Monetary Fund has not 
been valid for Russian conditions. 
Clarke characterizes that model as based 
upon “the pauperization and demoral- 
ization of the population through a spell 
of unemployment to prepare them for 


employment in the private sector.” He 
and the others provide ample evidence 
concerning the pauperization of much of 
Russia’s working people—pauperiza- 
tion which cannot, however, be attrib- 
uted to the advice of those institutions. 
Unemployment was an increasingly se- 
rious problem in the Soviet Union well 
before its demise. According to Nicolas 
Spulber, writing in his Restructuring the 
Soviet Union, Soviet authorities be- 
lieved in the 1980s that there would be 
16 million unemployed persons by the 
year 2000. They thought that these per- 
sons should orient themselves to do-it- 
yourself work, as in construction, sub- 
sidiary farming—that is, essentially 
produce for their own subsistence. Thus, 
they admitted implicitly that the Soviet 
economy had become unable to provide 
an adequate number of productive jobs. 
The roots of today pauperization in Rus- 
sia—“between one-quarter and one- 
third of the population live below the 
poverty line, which is defined as the 
physiological subsistence minimum in a 
crisis situation,” writes Clarke—lie deep 
in the Soviet economy. 

Indicative of the “flexibility” of the 
Russian labor market are declining 
wages and the high labor turnover to 
which they contribute. In mid-1997, the 
real wage averaged little more than one- 
half of the 1985 level, and 43 percent of 
the 1990 level. Moreover, many work- 
ers cannot count on being paid on time. 
The Russian Labor Flexibility Survey, 
designed by Guy Standing (director of 
the Labor Market Policies Branch of the 
International Labour Organization), 
shows that in 1996 one-third of the firms 
surveyed had been delaying payment 
regularly in the past year, involving two- 
thirds of their wage bill. Others had de- 
layed payment a number of times dur- 
ing the year. Moreover, large numbers 
of workers lost part of their pay because 
of “administrative” leave or short-time 
work. Administrative leave in effect is 
layoff; the enterprise seeks to avoid out- 
right dismissal so as not to have to ren- 
der severance pay (as labor law stipu- 
lates). The chances of recall are con- 
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sidered quite low in most situations. 

The low reported unemployment rate 
in Russia is severely questioned by Guy 
Standing. He writes, “Unemployment 
actually has been high, and in part has 
been concealed in the most cruel way 
possible.” He argues, first, that the “very 
substantial” and continuous employ- 
ment cuts, which have been made since 
the 1980s, contradict the low reported 
rate. Moreover, the labor force partici- 
pation rate has dropped in the face of 
increases in the working-age population; 
at least part of this drop is likely to rep- 
resent unemployed persons “discour- 
aged” from looking for work. 

Second, the decline in employment 
had exceeded by far the reported rise in 
registered unemployment. There are 
many reasons for nonregistration (which 
data drawing on the unemployment reg- 
istry ignore). There is a lack of suffi- 
cient number of employment offices as 
well as of staff, often long distances 
must be traveled, and there are long 
queues in which to stand; thus there is 
low expectation that one’s registry will 
be accepted. Tatyana Chetvernina, who 
contributes an extensive critique of the 
Russian unemployment compensation 
system, reports that, while benefits by 
law should equal 60 percent of an un- 
employed worker’s wage, it averages 
but 23 percent in many regions. The low 
benefit further discourages registration. 
She charges that “[O]fficials have been 
at their most inventive in looking for 
new methods of further reducing” the 
unemployment rate. They are thus able 
to reduce benefit payments, thus saving 
funds. In addition, labor ministry offi- 
cials as well as business leaders believe 
that benefits encourage dependency and 
“parasitism.” 

Continuing the argument that re- 
ported unemployment is substantially 
understated, Standing writes, third, that 
the unemployment statistics exclude per- 
sons who have reached retirement age 
(55 for women, 59 for men), even when 
looking for work to supplement their 
meager pensions. (Pensions are often 
less than what is needed for survival.) 
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And finally, as noted, workers laid off 
because of slack work or redundancy are 
also not included in the unemployment 
count. 

Standing estimates that well over 
one-fourth of all employed workers in 
Russia are “surplus,” or redundant. 
Managers of no fewer than two-fifths 
and often of more than one-half of all 
industry establishments surveyed in 
1996 said they could do with fewer 
workers producing the same output and 
under the same technological condi- 
tions. He estimated the average of re- 
dundant workers so defined at around 
10 percent. 

In addition to low wages making it 
possible for firms to keep workers on 
their payroll, there are pressures by lo- 
cal communities not to discharge work- 
ers lest they become a financial burden 
on them. According to some of the 
book’s contributors, there also remains 
an ideological legacy from the Soviet 
past which makes for some reluctance 
to disemploy workers; the enterprise is 
often still referred to as the “labor col- 
lective.” Some of the authors aver that 
“all state enterprises have persued a 
positive strategy of ‘preserving the la- 
bor collective’,” although essentially 
this means the preservation of produc- 
tive capacity of the enterprise, which “is 
not inconsistent with. . . large-scale re- 
ductions in employment if these do not 
compromise” such productive capacity. 

The enterprise often still remains the 
core of a network of social services. It 
provides health care, rest houses, kin- 


dergartens, retirement assistance, can- 
teen subsidies, meal benefits, transpor- 
tation subsidies, training possibilities, 
and loans. Standing offers pertinent 
data, which cannot be detailed here. He 
also documents growing polarity in the 
provision of benefits between enter- 
prises paying average or above-average 
wages and salaries, and those paying 
less, in which benefits are eroding. Di- 
vestiture of those services has been 
urged by foreign advisers and the Rus- 
sian government but there have been no 
buyers, and municipalities have lacked 
the funds to take them over. 

It would seem then that the Russian 
enterprise remains the core social insti- 
tution that it was during the Soviet era, 
“a very meaningful reality in peoples 
lives. . . Thus the problem of employ- 
ment is not that of redeploying people 
as individuals so much as that of trans- 
forming and redirecting the labor 
collectives.” 

Such transformation, however, is se- 
verely hindered by the very fact that la- 
bor costs are low, reducing management 
incentives to install labor-saving, mod- 
ernized equipment and to reorganize 
production accordingly; by low capac- 
ity utilization (little more than 50 per- 
cent in most regions surveyed); by lack 
of financing and difficulty of obtaining 
credit; and by slim prospect of rising 
demand. 

Yet, Standing’s findings are not alto- 
gether in accord with those of his col- 
leagues. Basing himself on the Russian 
Labor Flexibility Survey, forms of prop- 
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erty have been changing rapidly (al- 
though governance appears often to 
have remained with the “nonmenkla- 
tura” of the Soviet era or its appointees). 
Only about 15 percent of all firms are 
still state-owned; close to one-half of 
all firms are open-stock companies, 
the remainder being private or closed- 
stock firms, partially under employee or 
worker governance. Purely private and 
state-owned companies reported the 
lowest levels of capacity utilization. But 
Standing also reports a relatively high 
number of enterprises having renewed 
or changed product or introduced new 
technology and work organization. 

Russia’s fundamental economic 
problem is termed “Keynesian” by some 
contributors, consisting, they hold, in 
declining demand and investment. That 
points to the role of government as chief 
agent of an industrial and economic re- 
covery strategy. Be it noted that, just as 
Soviet researchers intensively studied 
the Mercantilism of the 17th and 18th 
century to help plan the autarchic So- 
viet economy that began in the 1920s, 
so currently the New Deal is being scru- 
tinized as a possible model for a recov- 
ery Strategy. It is often forgotten, how- 
ever, that mass unemployment plagued 
the New Deal until rearmament began 
during the two years prior to the United 
States entry into World War II. 


—Horst Brand 


Economist, formerly with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 1998 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 1998 Re- 
view and reflect the experience through 
March 1998. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries, 
BLS Bulletin 2491. 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see Jnternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 

p = preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for 
major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one jot is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January—June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 
no revisions are made in the historical data. 
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SS 
Revisions to household data 


Data beginning in 1998 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1997 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of new 
composite estimation procedures and up- 
dated population controls. Additional in- 
formation on these revisions appears in 
the February 1998 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. 


| 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers 
in manufacturing and mining; construction 
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workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and re- 
tail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and services. These groups account for about 
four-fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment, 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called ‘“benchmarks”’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1997 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1998 data, published in the July 1998 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1997 forward and seasonally 
adjusted data from January 1994 forward are 
subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1998 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
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intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. 
Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 


January 1999 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business establish- 
ments, State and local governments, labor 
unions, collective bargaining agreements on 
file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm 
economy, which consists of private industry 
and State and local government workers com- 
bined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 


The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected data 
from the survey are presented in table 25 for 
medium and large private establishments and 
in table 26 for small private establishments and 
State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays and 
vacations, and personal, funeral, jury duty, 
military, parental, and sick leave; sickness 
and accident, long-term disability, and life 
insurance; medical, dental, and vision care 
plans; defined benefit and defined contribu- 
tion plans; flexible benefits plans; reimburse- 
ment accounts; and unpaid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not fhey use that 
benefit. If the benefit plan is financed wholly 
by employers and requires employees to 
complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit, and obligate the employer to provide 
those benefits. Benefits are generally based on 
salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
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ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small establishments 
are conducted in even-numbered years and 
surveys of medium and large establishments 
are conducted in odd-numbered years. The 
small establishment survey includes all private 
nonfarm establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys 
include full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. These data are pre- 
sented in table 27. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness asa percent of esti-mated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as 
a percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation Levels and Trends: (202) 606- 
6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CP!) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the cpI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
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workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PP!) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains 
about 3,200 commodities and about 80,000 
quotations per month, selected to represent 
the movement of prices of all commodities 
produced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use or 
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material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. - 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.0.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
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payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs coniain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights which 
are averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 39-42 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
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hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
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industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
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in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us-. 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
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were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy's adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. 
By 1994, the adjusted unemployment rate 
had risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the 


adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 un- 
employment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from country 
to country, BLS has reviewed these methods 
and determined that the series are sufficiently 
comparable for measuring comparative trends 
in productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
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E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are Official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993; 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 


‘taxes on payroll or employment. For the 


United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 
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In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Iiiness Data 


(Table 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 1 | employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 
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Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 
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Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 


fatality census, the decedent must have 
been employed (that is working for pay, 
compensation, or profit) at the time of the 
event, engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a 
specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
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chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Cen- 
sus of Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the 
BLS Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):" 
Labor fare PAsliCiPaon (AO ia5eccs..cacccsvoveccecseessuesenseevosssosnscosevssierd 
Employment-population ratio........cccsesessesessssesersresscesessesssereereseesed 
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2s WORN OUND NAMES Svcimestzscnicctavescesarvensveseunee 


Average hours: 
II II os cernserececea eens cua teoererviwetts 05 a5 siaveansesseéecbsteabssiied 


Employment Cost Index” 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 
REINS PRINTER YIN INS asics sas Gave inasasicesonivunevaissisnc oases enn 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
ROR Nees ochactab sere chassoS pacmowsincacuxuesasaisowenoweNost tisieausuetsbena ou¥sckanee 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


IV | ll il 
66.8 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.1 67.1 
63.2 63.8 63.4 63.6 63.8 63.8 64.0 
5.4 4.9 5.3 5.3 4.9 49 47 
5.4 49 5.2 5.2 48 48 47 
12.6 11.8 12.3 12.3 11.5 11.8 11.6 
41 3.6 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.4 
5.4 5.0 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.0 47 
11.3 10.7 11.4 11.5 10.9 10.5 10.1 
43 3.9 4.3 4.2 3.9 3.9 3.6 
119,608 | 122,690} 120,655 | 121,461 | 122,317 | 122,995 | 123,934 
100,189 | 103,120 | 101,223 102,001 | 102,797 | 103,392) 104,271 
24,493 24,934 24,648 24,787 24,881 24,963 25,108 
18,495 18,657 18,526 18,579 18,625 18,672 18,756 
95,115 97,756 96,008 96,674 97,436 98,032 98,826 
34.4 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.7 
41.6 42.0 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.9 42.1 
45 4.8 45 4.8 4.8 48 49 
29 3.3 
3.1 3.4 
2.8 
3.2 
2.6 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


> Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private seciv. industries. 
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67.0 
64.1 
4.4 
4.2 
10.5 
3.1 
4.6 
9.5 
3.6 


125,516 
105,714 
25,315 
18,804 
100,201 


34.6 
417 
4.6 


67.0 
63.9 
4.6 
4.5 
11.6 
3.2 
4.6 
9.9 
3.5 


126,141 
106,249 
25,210 
18,660 
100,931 


34.5 
41.7 
4.6 


Sener ym a gy, SE ee 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 1996 | 1997 Uy bb st! 1998 
IV I If] Wl IV I ll Mi 
TT 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
GS ivilleat OTANI: occ sszcveansse Cncnerers cave ycscsesvunaxcrtceniaaaamatioues oud 2.9 3.3 0.5 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 1.2 
Pieivette MORGAN IN. oyescy cased cea ancsseecCheeethaswteedaceceeNasececasete 3.1 3.4 6 8 8 8 9 9 9 1.1 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian NOTE ase & ss oc -ov ce toe. crave saasas Saat vs scdeee een! 3.3 3.8 6 9 ri 1.2 9 9 of 1.3 
Private Om tants. seetusecssctecttavt cas acvcacsbvertsicswcsecthssunacreatect 3.4 3.9 6 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 11 9 1.3 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items....., 3.3 Rr § 9 2 6 1 6 5 4 
Producer Price Index: 

BEVIN THR OMS ented ices ct vance bana afui Sakinas an casnoh si snantcasubpapcarsicees 2.8 -1.2 ah -5 -4 2 -5 -8 5 -1 
Finished CONSUMES GOOS i .s..sccssececsrsesesscectvaratssnevecnuaerensas 3.6 -1.4 6 —.6 —.2 4 -.8 —1.0 8 0 
Gapitalioouipnient.os.. ccieve. ces ienctvnsenenesscenxdtan Cit ecs act 4 -6 1.0 | -5 -—7 5 0 -5 -5 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ a -8 -6 -.3 1 2 -8 -1.4 2 al 

RSVUCLS ITMEON ES Peee di ceicnsincecseres eapcsniatn stvseatecassuanvetardeyvevosscceste 14.7 -11.3 DF -11.5 —4 1.3 -.6 -8.8 -1.8 -4.8 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price 
data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


$ Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quar- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


terly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data 
are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


in Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1997 1998 1997 iL 1998 
Se 
Il Ill IV I Il Hl i) il IV I iT} tH 
1 a | as fr 
Average hourly compensation: 
All persons, DUSINESS SECTOF........--esesescesesesenseetsesensssnseensenenenenenes 4 2.6 4.1 5.3 49 441 3.8 3.5 3.5 4.0 4.2 4.6 45 
All persons, nonfarm buSiNeSS SECHOF........-.-cc-cssesrereeessesesesseeenene 2.6 3.9 49 4.6 4.0 4.0 3.4 CY) 3.9 4.0 44 4.4 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm? 6 1.0 8 8 8 1.2 2.8 3.0 3.3 3.3 3.5 4 
i 5 3.5 
Private nonfarm 8 8 9 9 9 11 2.9 3.2 3.4 3 
WMION se -caeevnas 6 1.41 ae 4 1.0 len 1.6 2.4 on 2.3 ai 2.7 
NOMUNMION <6.05 0c covcescconcrecccsnccssnansovsssessvenesonsces 8 8 1.0 1.0 8 vA 3.2 3.2 3.8 3.7 3.8 4.0 
State and local governments af 1.3 a5) 6 AS] 1.5 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.5 2.7 3.0 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
a chi 3.8 4.0 
SE eae aaa es es See core eer | af) 1.2 9 9 ey, 1.3 3.2 3.5 3.8 
Private nonfarm. 9 1.0 1.0 11 9 1.3 ae 3.6 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 
Union.........06++ Th 11 ‘5 5 8 2.9 3.0 3.2 
NOMUMIOM coe rtcek svarseasenesatencadeceuscnccsverecsstavanzascavonsnve 9 1.0 1.1 9 a : a is ; 
State and local governments..........-+-+» 1 1.6 vs A 


1 Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Stictiacae t caatian Annual average 1997 1998 
pie Dec. Jan. Feb. 


1996 | 1997 | Nov. 


————s 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 200,591 | 203,133 | 203,941 
; 136,297 | 136,864 
67.1 67.1 
129,558 | 130,575 


Unemployment rate..... 5.4 49 4.6 
Not in the labor force........ 66,647 | 66,837 | 67,077 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


15,478 
8,016 
$1.8 
6,798 


43.9 
228 


6,570 
1,218 
15.2 


168,317 | 169,993 | 170,545 
113,108 | 114,693 | 115,073 


67.5 67.5 
109,856 | 110,604 
64.6 64.9 
4,836 4,469 
42 3.9 
24,003 | 24,149 
15,529 | 15,638 
64.7 64.8 
13,969 | 14,128 
58.2 58.5 
1,560 1,510 
10.0 9.7 


204,098 
137,169 

67.2 
130,777 


170,649 


115,263 
67.5 
110,729 


64.9 
4,534 
3.9 


24,180 
15,709 
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204,238 
137,493 

67.3 
131,083 


170,810 
115,253 

67.5 
110,689 


64.8 
4,555 
4.0 


24,196 
15,788 

65.3 
14,316 


59.2 
1,472 
9.3 


204,400 
137,557 

67.3 
131,163 


170,917 
115,392 

67.5 
110,842 


64.9 
4,550 
3.9 


vier | hoes Tay | eee lei ed 
204,547 | 204,731 | 204,899 | 205,085 | 205,270 | 205,497 | 205,699 | 205,919 
137,523 | 137,242 | 137,364 | 137,447 | 137,296 | 137,415 | 138,075 | 137,976 
67.2 67.0 67.0 67.0 66.9 66.9 67.1 67.0 
130,994 | 131,383 | 131,453 | 131,209 | 131,067 | 131,168 | 131,765 | 131,677 
64.0 64.2 64.2 64.0 63.9 63.8 64.1 63.9 
6,529 5,859 5,910 6,237 6,230 6,247 6,310 6,299 
47 43 4.3 45 45 4.5 46 46 
67,024 67,489| 67,535| 67,639| 67,973) 68,064| 67,624| 67,943 
90,502 | 90,580} 90,622 | 90,700| 90,802 | 90,889 | 91,003} 91,101 
69,451 | 69,697 | 69,624) 69,545, 69,790| 69,490| 69,829/| 69,815 
76.7 76.9 76.8 76.7 76.9 76.5 76.7 76.6 
66,753 | 67,301| 67,190| 66,950} 67,040) 66,901/ 67,185 | 67,241 
73.8 74.3 74.1 73.8 73.8 73.6 73.8 73.8 
2,168 2,420 2,324 2,333 2,394 2,443 2,424 2,463 
64,585 64,881 64,866 64,617 64,646 | 64,457 64,761 64,778 
2,699 2,396 2,434 2,595 2,750 2,589 2,645 2,575 
3.9 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.7 
98,534 | 98,583 98,668| 98,735) 98,778 | 98,901 | 98,994) 99,037 
59,771 | 59,486 | 59,573| 59,599| 59,359) 59,712| 59,804/ 59,810 
60.7 60.3 60.4 60.4 60.1 60.4 60.4 60.4 
57,186 | 57,075 | 57,253; 57,172} 57,000| 57,286) 57,435| 57,422 
58.0 57.9 58.0 57.9 57.7 57.9 58.0 58.0 
717 705 755 747 793 819 773 778 
56,470 | 56,370} 56,499| 56424) 56207/| 56,468 56,663| 56,643 
2,585 2,411 2,320 2,427 2,359 2,426 2,368 2,388 
4.3 41 3.9 41 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 
15,511 | 15,569] 15,609; 15,651| 15,690; 15,689/ 15,702/| 15,781 
8,300 8,059 8,166 8,302 8,147 8,213 8,442 8,351 
53.5 51.8 §2.3 53.0 $1.9 52.4 $3.8 52.9 
7,055 7,007 7,010 7,088 7,027 6,981 7,145 7,015 
45.5 45.0 44.9 45.3 44.8 445 45.5 44.5 
247 225 256 262 254 267 322 361 
6,808 6,782 6,754 6,826 6,773 6,715 6,823 6,653 
1,245 1,052 1,156 1,215 1,120 1,232 1,297 1,336 
15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 13.8 15.0 15.4 16.0 
171,016 | 171,141 | 171,257 | 171,387 | 171,513 | 171,655 | 171,804 | 171,956 
115,297 | 115,057 | 115,309 | 115,137 | 114,975 | 115,275 | 115,776 | 115,602 
67.4 67.2 67.3 67.2 67.0 67.2 67.4 67.2 
110,605 | 110,859 | 111,025 | 110,535 | 110,630 | 110,708 | 111,233 | 111,013 
64.7 64.8 64.8 64.5 64.5 64.5 64.7 64.6 
4,692 4,198 4,284 4,602 4,346 4,567 4,543 4,589 
41 3.6 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 
24,257 | 24,289 | 24,317] 24,349| 24,381/| 24,.418| 24,458| 24,496 
15,971 | 15,907 | 15,756| 16,013} 16,059} 15,907] 15,982| 16,172 
65.8 65.5 64.8 65.8 65.9 65.1 65.3 66.0 
14,498 | 14,490! 14,344] 14,700) 14,508| 14,476! 14510! 14,781 

59.8 59.7 59.0 60.4 $9.5 $9.3 59.3 60.3 | 
1,473 1,408 1,412 1,313 1,551 1,431 1,472 1,391 
9.2 8.9 9.0 8.2 9.7 9.0 9.2 8.6 


Nov. 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] _ 


Employment states Annual average 1997 1998 
i 1996 1997 Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. ] Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. 
Hispanic origin ‘ = 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ee Ree. 19,213 | 20,321} 20,575 | 20,629] 20,741 | 20,798 | 20,851 | 20,915] 20,975| 21,036 | 21,097 21,159 | 21,224] 21,286] 21,349 
Civilian labor force.............4 12,774 | 13,796 | 13,880} 13,973} 13,954] 14,149| 14,298] 14,369] 14,458] 14,420 14,240 | 14,277 14,484 14,418 14,326 


Participation rate.. 


66.5 67.9 67.5 67.7 67.3 68.0 68.6 68.7 68.9 68.5 67.5 67.5 68.2 67.7 


Employed .ecnnecnennenn| 14,642] 12,726| 12,921 12,921| 12,988| 13,181| 19.305| 13434 1 ! ae 
eee 3,480 | 13,328) 13,219| 13,203| 13,413| 13,381] 13,318 
ulation ratic?.........., 60.6] 626] 628] 626/ 626, 634| 638! e42| 643| ea 
: 62.7] 624| 632| @29| 624 
Unemployed......... | 1132] 1,069] 959] 1,052] 966] 968;  993/ 935] 978 1,002| 1,022) 1,074) 1,071| 1,036! 1.008 
Unemployment rate...|___ 8.9 7.7 6.9 7.5 69 68 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.6 7.2 75 Tah zal & 


1 . . . 

: The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 

NoTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Selected categories. ——__,_____,_____——— 
1996 1997 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 126,708 | 129,558 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 | 131,383 | 131,453 | 131,209 | 131,067 | 131,168 | 131,765 | 131,677 | 132,154 
DMSO arte ssspnedteoiscasstescncen 68,207 | 69,685] 70,352} 70,195 | 70,518] 70,459] 70,297) 70,831] 70,685] 70,570] 70,605| 70,441] 70,751| 70,797| 71,266 
WOMEN si snccccccotececisisssoaseed §8,501 59,873 | 60,223 | 60,582} 60,565} 60,704} 60,697} 60,553} 60,768) 60,640} 60,462/ 60,727| 61,014] 60,881] 60,888 
Married men, spouse 
PPOSONE .nesci-cscdeanscecosssoneeee 42,417 | 42,642 | 42,967| 42,952| 42,977| 42,915| 42,779| 42,865] 42,471| 42,539| 42,837] 42,883) 43,255] 43,081] 43,310 
Married women, spouse 
present... 32,406 | 32,755 | 32,840] 32,975] 32,793] 32,821} 32,872] 32,973} 32,805] 32,805| 32,658) 32,597} 32,870} 33,087} 32,902 


Women who maintain 
PAMMIOS i c0.ccpsccsacnosssscacsscvared 7,363 7,775 7,726 7,822 7,784 7,884 7,776 7,813 7,848 7,922 7,846 7,932 8,002 7,928 7,948 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,869 1,890 1,855 1,844 1,949 1,928 1,866 1,987 1,871 1,841 2,018 2,165 2,213 2,309 2,017 
Self-employed workers........ 1,518 1,457 1,493 1,496 1,348 1,324 1,242 1,324 1,395 1,470 1,383 1,345 1,280 1,265 1,305 


Unpaid family workers 56 51 49 54 44 41 32 28 51 48 30 28 43 32 4 
Nonagricultural industries: 


Wage and salary workers..... 114,171 | 116,983 | 118,083 | 118,403 | 118,529 | 118,961 | 119,131 | 118,774 | 119,013 | 118,654 | 118,543 | 118,676 | 118,978 | 118,990 | 119,702 


GOverMmMent...........-esceeeeeees 18,217] 18,131] 18,170] 18,248} 18,421] 18378] 18,072) 18202) 18,034] 18,497] 18,364] 18257] 18,415] 18549] 18,637 
Private industries................ 95,954 | 98,852] 99,913] 100,155 | 100,108 | 100,583 | 101,058 | 100,571 | 100,979 | 100,157 | 100,179 | 100,419 | 100,563 | 100,441 | 101,064 
Private households........ 928 915 910 946 985 1,035 1,022 1,014 1,015 961 974 853 900 940 975 
CHG caw oxeecsasnvosvonces sed 95,025| 97,937] 99,003) 99,209] 99,123] 99,547 | 100,037] 99,557] 99,964] 99,195] 99,205] 99,566] 99,663} 99,502 | 100,089 
Self-employed workers........ 8,971 9,056 9,004 8,886 8,964 8,761 8,784 9,069 9,023 8,969 9,094 8,947 9,159 9,064 8,942 
Unpaid family workers......... 122 120 97 99 131 117 102 124 97 100 91 83 85 91 114 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
TOQSONS cc Set pneeedecauts ees 4,315 4,068 3,890 3,855 4,082 3,882 3,902 3,735 3,772 3,837 3,783 3,463 3,365 3,362 3,281 
Slack work or business 
CONGItIONS............ceseeeeee 2,388 2,286 2,221 2,230 2,282 2,123 2,188 2,074 2,104 2,230 2,372 1,989 1,897 2,042 1,874 
Could only find part-time 
WORK e.scchwaceredtanssaveses 1,605 1,468 1,386 1,323 1,400 1,455 1,445 1,300 1,344 1,246 1,192 1,175 1,152 1,099 1,147 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOASONS Heccccactecee=ccvu-ckess 17,770| 18,149] 18,083] 18,386) 18,515] 18,407] 18,448] 18,084] 18,662] 18,656] 18,584| 18,648/ 18,857 18,641 | 18,604 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOBSONS a veces an one deons 4,123 3,879 3,689 3,654 3,865 3,743 3,726 3,608 3,630 3,676 3,632 3,307 3,152 3,216 3,131 
Slack work or business 
CONCIIONS .verezocereceanosaenss 2,263 2,167 2,100 2,113 2,162 2,025 2,057 1,998 2,024 2,151 2,261 1,900 1,779 1,933 1,789 
Could only find part-time 
WOIKiercoccce ete eaacptseseoee 1,576 1,433 1,346 1,291 1,373 1,433 1,416 1,276 1,315 1,199 1,162 1,143 1,113 1,081 1,120 
Part time for noneconomic 
TOASONS..-eccsescscsess-ess02-+--| 17,150 | 17,564 | 17,486 | 17,791 | 17,898 | 17,786 |_17,929 | __17,470] 18 067 | 18,019| 17,972] 18,001] 18305| 18,082| 18,093 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, iliness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 
a Eee 


Pb pac tS Annual average 1997 1998 wig 
ae Saee 1996 | 1997 | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
aay + +--+ + +——~ $s _—_— $$. 
Characteristic 
Total : S01 WON GIR cic cecesascpectacaesosenaecasasuosceed 5.4 4.9 4.6 47 47 4.6 4.7 43 43 45 45 45 4.6 4.6 4.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 YeaPS........sesseceere 16.7 16.0 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 13.8 15.0 15.4 16.0 15.1 
Men, 20 years and OVET........cseeeseeseeees 4.6 4.2 3.9 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.5 
Women, 20 years and OVEF.......:scesesee 4 4.8 4.4 4.0 4.0 44 43 4.3 41 3.9 41 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 41 
TR SM ac cans vascorepsontsieicansnnen 4.7 4.2 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 41 3.6 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yearS........0000 14.2 13.6] 1238 A124) TL steeper Ties the 12.0 13.7 11.1 13.1 13.0 | 13.7 13.0 
Men, 16 to 19 years......... 15.5 14.3 12.8 11.3 14.2 14.7 14.9 12.7 14.0 14.7 } 13.1 14.3 15.0 14.0 14.1 
Women, 16 to 19 years... — 12.9 12.8 11.6 11.1 8.8 9.8 10.6 10.7 9.8 12.6 | 8.9 11.9 10.7 13.4 11.9 
Men, 20 years and over......... ‘as 41 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.3 3.2 3.4 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.0 
Women, 20 years and over 41 3.7 3.4 3.4 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.4 3.4 
SUE, CRG sat ctenntaceensinnnvancracecssiimeentves 10.5 10.0 9.7 9.9 9.3 9.7 9.2 8.9 9.0 8.2 9.7 9.0 9.2 8.6 8.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 33.6 $32.4} 33.3| 344] 30.1 $1.5] 29.1 24.7} 29.4; 202/ 286) 288) 30.4; 29.1 28.4 
Men, 16 to 19 years......... 36.9 36.5| 35.0] 362] 318) 347] 27.8] 239] 302) 204) 306] 29.7] 34.1 35.1 34.4 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 30.3 28.7) 319) 33.1 28.5} 284] 30.3) 253] 288) 20.1] 264) 28.1 26.8) 23.8) 22.1 
Men, 20 years and over...... 9.4 8.5 7.8 8.6 7.9 7.8 7.6 7.4 6.7 6.9 8.9 7.8 7.2 6.9 7A 
Women, 20 years and over 8.7 8.8 8.4 8.1 8.0 8.6 8.2 8.2 8.4 7.7 7.9 7.6 8.1 75 7.6 
Hispanic origin, total... 8.9 a. 6.9 75 6.9 6.8 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.6 721° 7 7.4 7.2 7.0 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.0 2.7 2.4 2.6 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.2 2.4 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.2 
Married women, spouse present........ 3.6 3.1 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.1 3.3 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.8 3.0 
Women who maintain families............ 8.2 8.1 8.1 re 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.7 6.9 68 6.8 7.6 6.9 7.0 
Full-time workers.............. oad 5.3 4.8 4.4 4.6 45 45 45 4.2 4.2 4.4) 4.4 44 44 43 41 
Part-time WOrkEIS.........-:sccsseseeseeeeseeeed 5.8 55 5.4 5.0 5.4 5.2 5.7 48 47 5.2 5.3 5.4) 53 S7 5.5 
Industry | 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
work 5.5 5.0 47 45 
5.1 3.8 3.3 21 
10.1 9.0 7.9 7.4 
EE oe 1 a 48 4.2 3.6 3.7 
Durable goods... ae 45 3.5 3.1 3.0 
Nondurable goods........... dal 5.2 5.1 4.4 47 
Transportation and public utilities......... 41 3.5 3.1 3.1 
Wholesale and retail trade.............:00000 6.4 6.2 6.2 5.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.7 3.0 29 
ee en Te oT 5.4 4.6 47 
GOVErMMENt WOFKELS.......-.--esnereenerssreneens | 2.9 2.6 2.0 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 10.2 9.1 7.4 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... 8.7 8.1 72 
High school graduates, no college............. 4.7 4.3 3.9 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
2.8 
1.9 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1997 1998 
unemployment | 
1996 1997 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
+ — J 
Job losers! .............. 3,370 3,037 2.886 
steoeeesees i ' ; 2,991) 2,807 | 2,795| 2,980] 2,631] 2,772| 2,819! 2908! 2952! 29002 
F A 3 7 2 ‘ ; 2,81 , 
On temporary layoff...... re 1,021 931 815 961 860 821 980 696 786 841 966 978 939 ait 3 Bi 
Not on temporary layoff aa 2,349 2,106 2,071 2,030 1,947 1,975 2,000 1,935 1,986 1,978 1,941 1,874 1,963 1,984 1,900 
Job leaverS.........ccceee mt 774 795 655 692 808 786 744 625 748 766 799 740 724 734 ‘654 
BANC ANUS corse caret rites soscaiGneaxecumscec! 2,512 2,338 | 2,229] 2,170| 2,229] 2,266] 2,215] 2096 2,033 | 2,096) 2,042] 2,132] 2195) 2170] 2 156 
INGW OMI ANIS Fe ciassicaisiasssevventccvwesoed 580 569 560 552 518 543 549 §11 493 532 463 503 487 ‘589 ‘545 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers’ PEI Ee a 46.6 45.1 45.6 46.7 44.1 43.7 45.9 44.9 45.8 45.4 46.8 45.8 46.0 44.6 45.0 
On temporary layoff... 14.1 13.8 12.9 15.0 13.5 12.8 15.1 11.9 13.0 13.5 15.6 15.7 14.9 13.2 13.8 
Not on temporary layoff...........0...4 32.5 31.3 32.7 31.7 30.6 30.9 30.8 33.0 32.8 31.8 31.3 30.1 31.1 31.5 31 2 
Job leavers oa 10.7 11.8 10.3 10.8 12.7 12.3 11.5 10.7 12.4 12.3 12.9 11.9 11.5 11.6 10.7 
Reentrants................ 34.7 34.7 35.2 33.9 35.0 35.5 34.1 35.7 33.6 33.7 32.9 34.2 34.8 34.4 35.4 
New entrants 8.0 8.4 8.8 8.6 8.1 8.5 8.5 8.7 8.2 8.6 7.5 8.1 Tak 9.3 8.9 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
MON osors tee 25 Be 2.1 2.2 2.0 2.0 2.2 1.9 2.0 2255 | 24 2.1 241 2.0 2.0 
Job leavers.. er, 6 6 5 5 6 6 5 5 5 6 6 5 5 5 6 
FRESE RE APG oe hast orc ctascr Sescsnarovenintsice 1.9 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 15 1.5 15) 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 
BUI ORIGINS Ss csisencassccssanutvernssocaioes 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1997 1998 

Sex and age fae Ee Se = 
1996 1997 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
Total, 16 years and OVET........:e2000 5.4 4.9 4.6 47 4.7 4.6 47 4.3 4.3 4.5 45 45 4.6 46 4.4 
NG O24: VOONS sacccccvaseciceniagsiveocveess 12.0 11.3 10.9 10.6 10.8 10.8 10.7 9.5 10.0 10.6 10.3 11.1 11.0 10.5 9.9 
16 to 19 YAMS........ceeseseeeeeeeeeers 16.7 16.0 15.2 14.3 14,1 14.7 15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 13.8 15.0 15.4 16.0 16.1 
16 to 17 years. o 18.9 18.2 17.6 BVT 17.3 18.5 16.9 hore 15.8 18.2 15.2 17.1 17.9 18.8 18.4 
BB TONS VOAlS io, ssessssseassesconns 15.2 14.5 13.6 WA 11.6 11.3 13.7 11.6 13.2 12.3 12.9 13.8 13.8 14.2 13.1 
20 10 24 YEaPS..........2c..srecreecreere 9.3 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.9 8.5 8.0 7.4 7.6 8.1 8.2 8.7 8.3 7.2 6.7 
25 years and over. 4.2 3.8 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 
25 to 54 years. PR 4.3 3.9 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 
55 years And OVE... 3.4 3.0 2.8 2.8 rai a7 2.9 2.5 2.4 2.5 2.8 2.6 PA f 2.6 3.1 
Men, 16 years and OVET........00+ 5.4 4.9 45 47 45 4.5 4.6 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 44 4.6 4.4 4.2 
NG 10 24 YOAMS..... ss .ccvcvee-esscesvevens 12.6 11.8 11.6 11.1 11.2 ipileré 11.2 9.7 11.0 10.8 11.4 11.4 12.1 11.0 10.3 
AG 10) 19 VORIS. cccccscseresceneospnass 18.1 16.9 15.6 14.2 16.4 17.0 16.5 14.0 16.0 15.3 15.9 15.8 17.7 16.8 16.6 
16 to 17 years... 20.8 19.1 18.2 18.4 18.3 21.0 18.5 14.9 17.9 21.0 17.3 18.6 20.7 21.8 20.2 
18 to 19 years... 16.3 15.4 14.1 obi 14.9 13.1 15.2 13.3 14.8 11.8 14.6 14.2 15.7 13.5 14.6 
20 to 24 years...... 9.5. 8.9 9.3 9.3 8.1 8.7 8.1 7.3 8.1 8.2 8.7 8.9 8.7 7.5 6.5 
25 years and over... 3 41 3.6 3.2 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 
25 to 54 years...... aa 4.2 3.7 3.3 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.0 
55 years and OVEL........e00-4+ 3.3 3.1 2.9 3.4 3.1 2.9 3.1 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.9 2.5 3.1 2.8 3.1 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 5.4 5.0 47 46 48 4.8 4.9 4.6 4.4 47 4.4 47 4.5 47 4.6 
161024 YOAFS....-cccksncsecesecssoesse~ 11.3 10.7 10.1 10.2 10.4 9.8 10.1 9.2 9.0 10.3 9.1 10.7 9.8 10.1 9.4 
1610.19 YOaIs....-0..seccsncconctoonn ’ 15.2 15.0 14.7 14.3 11.6 12.3 13.4 12.1 12.3 13.9 11.5 14.2 12.9 15.1 13.4 
16 to 17 years... bs 16.9 ‘hee 17.0 17.0 16.3 16.0 15.2 15.5 13.5 15.1 12.9 15.5 14.8 15.6 16.4 
18 to 19 years... 12.4 8.2 9.5 12.2 9.8 11.4 an 11.2 13.3 11.9 14.8 11.4 
20 to 24 years...... 8.3 79 75 6.9 8.0 Ta 8.6 7.9 6.9 7.0 
25 years and over...... 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.7 
25 to 54 years....... “i 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.8 
55 years and OVEF..........000+ 2.6 2.6 2.8 2.3 2.4 3.0 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Oct. | Sept. ct. Oct. | Sept. . 
State 1997 | 1998 | 1998” State | 1997 | 1998 | 1998? 
a —{—— — — 2 
ALS EIT Ger orincncennvanacticenendtiannes acs Veqiiipesid 49 4.2 GAL) Mig ROUT I ccunciasnusssiniictbisndentnebeeenistenesenaslh 41 3.7 3.8 
pA ne ee ee ee 7.6 5.9 6.1 5.4 5.2 55 
PRT, cctencroatd eereetabaniabiananseicagsemiae 43 4.2 3.6 2.2 2.1 2.3 
Arkansas.. 5.0 5.0 5.4 4.0 3.8 3.8 
a a 6.2 6.0 5.9 3.0 2.4 2.9 
ONO IO is sso <isireapsincivnteticnantelacipsionieaameen 3.0 3.6 3.7) 5.0 47 45 
Connecticut. 4.8 3.9 3.8 6.0 6.5 6.5 
3.5 3.4 3.5 6.3 5.5 5.4 
8.3 8.9 9.0 3.6 3.5 3.6 
46 4.2) 43 1.9 2.5 2.6 
4.2 3.9 3.9 45 43 43 
6.1 6.1 5.8)| Oklahoma... 3.9 43 4.3 
5.3 5.0) 5.0/| Oregon... 5.6 5.7 5.7 
47 45 4.41) PONNGYIVENIA. ..0:c.csssvescrcrvocesebuseosascooeseentess | 5.0 45 47 
3.6 3.1 2.8}] PROGO (lO. neciccsesicennsncseardiavedesenivanect §.1 49 5.2 
UW sessed ciksdatcenathdce boot soccisuencnenaneness 2.9 2.6 2.6)} South Caroline -.ncsccccrceccserssasaceesnavdapoentesy 3.8 3.3 3.8 
aia chaell piptigettincinicccarctndiensies 3.6 3.7 2.9 2.4 2.6 
5.0 4.1 5.2 41 4.0 
5.9 6.1 5.2 5.0 49 
5.4 43 3.0 3.3 3.2 
5.0 4.3 3.8 32! 3.2 
3.9 3.3 3.7 3.1) 3.1 
4.0 3.6 45 5.1 48 
3.1 2.4 6.7 6.4 6.6 
5.7 5.3 Wisconsin... 3.6 3.2 3.4 
Wyoming.... 


° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


6,728.4 


3,752.8 
531.0 
519.1 

5,880.0 

2,884.9 


POW Gl sidcieret vant davetedhivevsns excavbusesne Ne 1,442.2 
Kansas... iced 1,309.2 
Kentucky..... ia 1,756.4 
Louisiana. ie 1,884.8 
IM iiaserrocranscasensipscescaionaedthxeiens “ 567.9 


MES VIGNE sscdieastaccisccsessvesrnscianensee 2,298.8 
Massachusetts. ea . 3,210.3 
Michigan......... 9s i 4,554.9 
Minnesota... oat 2,547.5 


1,119.3 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


Industry Annual pvetege | 1997 1998 
1996 | 1997 | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct? | Nov? 
TOTAL sad ctrl | 119,608 | 122,690 | 123,944 | 124,289 | 124,640 | 124,832 | 124.914 125,234 | 125,562 | 125,7 R 
: ; ’ , \ ; : 751 | 125,869 | 126,191 | 126,363 | 126,508 | 126,775 
PRIVATE SECTOR... -/ 100,189 | 103,120 | 104,282 | 104,609 | 104,954 | 105,112 | 105,186 | 105,470 105,734 | 105,938 | 106,043 | 106,269 | 106,435 | 106,567 | 106,816 
~ oie geteas -| 24,493 | 24,934) 25,099} 25,193] 25,297] 25,314] 25,276] 25,339 25,301 | 25,304} 25,135] 25,253] 25,241] 25,208] 25,205 
ining Saga | 580 592 591 592 §92 590 587 582 579 578 571 571 568 564 561 
Metal mining.......... : : 54 54 53 52 52 52 54 51 51 51 50 50 50 50 50 
Oil and gas extraction Zaatesteegad 322 335 337 338 338 338 336 332 329 330 325 323 321 317 313 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels...............000cc0ce08 106 108 107 108 108 107 107 107 107 107 107 108 108 108 108 
Construction.. mo riacereessrascieseoe 5,418 5,686 5,750 5,810 5,881 5,902 5,860 5,930 5,917 5,946 5,970 5,989 5,981 6,013 6,060 
General building contractors...... 1,257 1,316 1,335 1,351 1,365 1,371 1,373 1,385 1,388 1,401 1,410 1,413 1,410 1,420 1417 
Heavy construction, except 
building Meese ngaaasaeiecas P 795 788 805 817 813 805 819 819 821 828 829 820 824 836 
Special trades contractors ’ 3,575 3,627 3,654 3,699 3,718 3,682 3,726 3,710 3,724 3,732 3,747 3,151 3,769 3,807 
Manufacturing cscrscnnarsencuswercea 18,657 | 18,758 | 18,791 | 18,824} 18,822| 18,829) 18,827] 18,805| 18,780] 18,594| 18693] 18,692 18,631 | 18,584 
Production workers 12,896 | 12,970] 13,001} 13,023] 13,024} 13,013] 13,007] 12,971] 12,943] 12,746] 12,836] 12,865 12,817 | 12,771 
Durable goods. Seaecsuvascs | 10,987 11,094 11,118 11,154 11,159 11,166 11,170 11,156 11,144 10,989 11,106 11,090 11,060 11,017 
Production workers 7,539 7,621 7,644 7,669 7,676 7,669 7,666 7,642 7,626 7,468 7,577 7,584 7,566 7,527 
. 793 795 798 800 800 801 802 803 801 802 802 805 806 809 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 504 510 511 513 517 519 520 524 526 524 528 526 524 524 524 
Stone, clay, and glass 
IFOULICNS «reser sccucs che cteecasacesuons 544 552 554 555 562 561 558 561 559 562 561 564 564 565 568 
Primary metal industries.......... 711 711 715 716 719 718 719 718 716 717 706 714 712 706 699 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,449 1,475 1,488 1,491 1,496 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,495 1,490 1,477 1,490 1,487 1,486 1,481 
Industrial machinery and 
CQUIDMOM oe scocececnencsacosecteed 2,115 2,163 2,191 2,196 2,200 2,202 2,205 2,201 2,201 2,202 2,193 2,190 2,185 2,175 2,160 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENT...........eeceeeeeeeeeees 362 375 379 381 381 381 381 377 376 375 375 373 374 370 367 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMEN............eseceeeereeeneeee 1,661 1,688 1,707 1,712 1,719 1,720 1,722 1,720 4,716 1,714 1,701 1,694 1,688 1,679 1,671 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOSICS........eseseseeeeeeneeee ‘| 617 652 672 676 680 680 681 678 677 672 667 661 659 654 652 
Transportation equipment........ 1,785 1,842 1,878 1,878 1,882 1,886 1,887 1,890 1,886 1,882 1,772 1,884 1,883 1,888 1,881 
Motor vehicles and 
EQUIPMEN..........cceceseeeresereee 967 985 1,005 1,001 1,002 1,004 1,002 1,004 998 993 878 995 995 1,000 1,002 
Aircraft and parts...............0 458 500 516 519 §21 523 §25 §25 524 524 526 526 524 523 519 
Instruments and related 
PFODUCISE otccscccenosecregrencad 855 863 867 869 870 866 868 867 866 864 861 857 855 850 845 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
INGUSIIIOGA. Sos tes. csr ecko 388 389 386 388 389 390 389 389 388 388 388 385 387 381 379 
Nondurable good.................-++ 7,706 7,670 7,664 7,673 7,670 7,663 7,663 7,657 7,649 7,636 7,605 7,587 7,602 7,571 7,567 
Production workers..........-... 5,390 5,357 5,349 5,357 5,354 5,348 5,344 5,341 5,329 5,317 5,278 5,259 5,281 §,251 5,244 
Food and kindred products...... 1,692 1,691 1,696 1,702 1,702 1,703 1,704 1,708 1,710 1,706 1,696 1,690 1,704 1,700 1,709 
Tobacco products. a 41 41 42 41 40 4 41 42 4 40 40 40 39 40 40 
Textile mill products.... 627 616 611 611 608 606 604 605 603 599 594 591 593 589 584 
Apparel and other textile 
(e600 [001 C- aae  cr 868 826 810 808 805 796 796 787 780 776 772 762 761 745 735 
Paper and allied products........ 684 685 686 686 688 688 688 686 685 682 680 680 679 677 675 
Printing and publishing............/ 1,540 1,553 1,560 1,561 1,564 1,564 1,564 1,565 1,566 1,570 i eey fi 1,568 1,568 1,568 1,568 
Chemicals and allied products.| 1,034 1,034 1,035 1,036 1,035 1,036 1,036 1,035 1,039 1,037 1,038 1,036 1,036 1,035 1,037 
Petroleum and coal products... 142 140 138 139 136 136 136 137 136 137 135 134 135 134 134 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products...........:::0++ 983 995 999 1,002 1,006 1,007 1,009 1,008 1,006 1,006 998 1,006 1,007 1,004 1,007 
Leather and leather products... 96 90 87 87 86 86 85 84 83 83 81 80 80 79 78 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 95,115| 97,756} 98,845] 99,096) 99,343] 99,518] 99,638 | 99,895 | 100,261 | 100,447 | 100,734 | 100,938 | 101,122 | 101,300 | 101,570 
Transportation and public 
PURO oo cmrcesecsodsaceonensnteeasessa 6,253 6,395 6,456 6,451 6,473 6,494 6,504 6,513 6,534 6,538 6,550 6,570 6,579 6,593 6,600 
Transportation......... eraal » 4,019 4,106 4,147 4,135 4,148 4,164 4,170 4,173 4,191 4,196 4,208 4,235 4,237 4,244 4,249 
Railroad transportation............ 231 227 228 230 231 231 231 231 232 232 231 232 234 233 234 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit...............+.-+ 437 451 453 455 456 459 460 453 459 458 466 469 466 468 468 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,637 1,667 1,678 1,676 1,684 1,688 1,690 1,702 1,703 1,709 1,709 1,719 1,716 1,721 1,721 
Water transportation....... 2 174 180 180 179 177 181 183 181 185 183 188 192 191 190 193 
Transportation by air...... rea 1,107 1,128 1,151 1,138 1,142 1,145 1,146 1,147 oe Bee hs ye a oe Pa 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.........- 445 447 446 446 448 450 453 456 
ions and public 
Seanien reat Gis a 2,340 2,343 2,342 2,342 2,335 2,342 2,349 2,351 
Communications 1,484 1,486 1,488 1,488 1,483 1,490 1,499 1,499 
ee eee 856 857 854 854 852 852 850 852 
6,798 6,815 6,821 6,827 6,838 6,862 6,861 6,868 
22,335 | 22,423] 22,448| 22,547] 22,545] 22,592) 22,598} 22,663 
er ano oem 971 972 975 977 979 984 987 991 
dataoaeewrtye reseensnnensecens 2784 2790 2.784 2,800 2,809 2,834 
General merchandise stores..... : 
2,466 2,478 2,497 
Department storeS...sssccseeese 2,457 | 2,454 | 2,459 {2 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


on  —————————————— 


Annual average 1997 
Industry t—_- +— ; —- = _—e 
1996 | 1997 | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
= + me ~ ——+ —— — + 
COC RTO sca crcaeeessineonercess 3,436 3,496 3,516 3,517 3,528 3,533 3,536 3,533 
Automotive dealers and 
service stations............c0+ 2,267 2,314| 2,328 2,329 2,331 2,331 2,333 2,337 | 
New and used car dealers....... 1,031 1,051 1,056 1,056 1,056 1,056 1,056 1,058 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,098 1,098} 1,105 1,103 1,108 1,100 1,098 1,105 
Furniture and home furnishings | | 
[Ok eR A, IEE | 975 1,009 1,029 1,035 1,039 1,043 1,048 1,045 
Eating and drinking places........ 1 7,517 7,636 7,666 7,682 7,685 7,694 7,645 7,681 
Miscellaneous retail / | 
establishments............0000068 2,709 | 2,804 2,857 2,862 2,864 2,867 2,874 2,879 | 
Finance, insurance, and 
FOG CRIED vcectctccrenrsemnirnonsiel 6,911 7,091 7,172 7,194 7,213 7,232 7,258 7,289 
I SIA valli + 3,413 3,463 3,478 3,485 3,496 3,512 3,521 
Depository institutions... 2,019 2,027 2,035 2,040 2,037 2,039 2,041 2,041 | 
Commercial banks... wed 1,458 1,460 1,464 1,466 1,463 1,464 1,465 1,463 
Savings institutions................ 266 262 261 263 262 262 262 263 
Nondepository institutions....... { §22 567 582 586 589 593 602 605 
Security and commodity 
Oe ee ea ene ng ED 4 553 597 616 620 625 629 633 636 
210 222 230 232 234 235 236 239 
na 2a 2,260 2,281 2,291 2,293 2,297 2,302 2,312 
INSUFANCE CALTICLS.........000e000e00s 1,517 1,535 1,550 1,558 1,558 1,560 1,566 1,574 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
731 733 735 737 736 738 
1,428 1,425 1,435 1,439 1,444 1,456 
36,638 | 36,795 | 36,932 | 37,020| 37,106 | 37,196 
694 694 696 696 695 706 
1,754 1,754 1,762 1,756 1,755 1,767 
1,185 1,178 1,176 1,177 1,178 1,186 
8,226 8,294 8,651 8,384 8,412 8,422 
947 955 960 961 966 965 
3,074 3,111 3,139 3,152 3,149 3,140 
2,741 2,783 2,804 2,820 2,819 2,806 
1,475 1,493 1,507 1,522 1,538 1,561 
1,138 1,143 1,147 1,144 1,145 1,146 
379 380 381 382 382 383 
557 564 563 569 565 563 
1,610 1,625 1,633 1,641 1,647 1,660 
9,807 9,827 9,837 9,852 9,867 9,873 
1,772 1,779 1,784 1,788 1,796 1,801 
1,760 1,761 1,759 1,761 1,761 1,760 
3,901 3,908 3,916 3,920 3,925 3,938 
714 713 706 702 698 687 
959 963 964 967 970 972 
2,155 2,160 2,169 2,179 2,189 2,192 
2,552 2,561 2,570 2,577 2,587 2,595 
571 §72 §75 574 575 577 
730 736 736 741 744 746 
91 91 91 92 92 92 
2,247 2,255 2,260 2,261 2,263 2,265 
3,089 3,111 3,137 3,148 3,164 3,178 
885 892 897 899 904 910 
975 988 1,004 1,007 1,012 1,011 
19,662 | 19,680} 19,686) 19,720] 19,728| 19,764 
2,689 2,688 2,670 2,676 2,671 2,674 
1,826 1,819 1,822 1,819 1,815 1,814 
4,613 4,611 4,613 4,613 4,619 4,620 
1,923 1,924 1,924 1,924 1,928 1,925 
2,690 2,687 2,689 2,689 2,691 2,695 
12,360 | 12,381 | 12,403] 12,431| 12,438] 12,470 
6,959 6,965 6,980 6,999 7,003 7,023 
5,401 5,416 5,423 §,432 5,435 5,447 


’ Includes other industries not shown separately. 


Ps preliminary. 


NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent berichmark revision. 
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1998 

June | July | Aug. 
3,538 | 3,552) 3,551 
2,351| 2,355) 2,354 
1,064| 1,066) 1,064 
1,108 1,111 1,112 

| 

1,058 | 1,063| 1,070 
7,726| 7,781| 7,70 
2,908| 2,918) 2,925 
7,333| 7,370| 7,372 
3,547| 3,565| 3,572 
2,042| 2,042| 2,042 
1,459| 1,459) 1,457 
264 265 264 
616 624, 628 
648 655| 657 
241 244 245 
2,328| 2,337) 2,339 
1,586) 1,594) 1,595 
742 743 744 
1,458; 1,468) 1,461 
37,494 | 37,614| 37,691 
706 713 718 
1,773| 1,781| 1,786 
1,186; 1,184) 1,185 
8556, 8,565 8619 
975, 980 978 
3,189; 3,151) 3,178 
2,853| 2,815) 2,850 
1,601| 1,622| 1,632 
1,159) 1,162, 1,167 
387 385 386 
554 564 566 
1,670} 1,694) 1,705 
9,905} 9,902, 9,919 
1,813| 1,817| 1,828 
1,761| 1,756| 1,754 
3,953| 3,960| 3,966 
683 673 670 
980 984 985 
2,200} 2205| 2,198 
2,627| 2,657| 2,632 
581 583 586 
747 749 752 
91 91 92 
2,270| 2,272) 2,273 
3,234| 3,259| 3,264 
921 925 927 
1,037} 1,052] 1,055 
19,813 | 19,826) 19,922 
2,674| 2,672) 2,683 
1813} 1,810} 1,816 
4,632 4,645 4,661 
1,933 1,938 1,949 
2,609| 2,707| 2,712 
12,507 | 12,509] 12,578 
7,045 | 7,078| 7,128 
5,462 §,431 5,450 


5,473 


1,092 


19,959 
2,706 


1,829 
4,664 
1,938 
2,726 
12,589 
7,112 
5,477 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on 


Private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthl 
data seasonally adjusted . a " 


Annual average 1997 
Industry = anes 
1996 1997 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.” | Nov.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR csccsuxcnase secesenspasvess 34.4 34.6 34.7 34.7 34.8 34.7 34.6] 345] 34.7] 346] 346] 346| 344] 346] 346 
GOODS-PRODUCING..................s00s000004 41.1 4.3 41.2 41.4 41.6) 41.4] 41.0] 408) 41.1 41.0) 41.4 414 40.8} 41.1 41.0 
IRIN GG 5c ase vanes caswontovstoatchcesanmvvtcseed 45.3 45.4| 45.2 44.9 45.4) 444) 43.8| 441 446| 43.8) 448] 438] 43.2] 43.7] 43.7 
MANUFACTURING. ...............ccceeceeeseeees 41.6 42.0 42.1 42.2 42.1 42.0 44.8) 41.4) 418] 41.8] 41.7] 41.7) 416] 41.7] 41.6 
QVErtiMe NOUNS... cesdecdeseenscccessevsessonsens 4.5 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.8 45 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 45 45 45 
Durable GOOGS...---nenesereneseesernseeseeeenees 42.4 42.8 42.9 43.0 42.8) 428) 42.5 41.9 | 424] 423) 42.2) 423] 422] 493] 42.92 
Overtime hours.............+- 4.8 5.1 5.2 Sie §.2 §.1 5.0 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 47 4.6 4.6 
Lumber and wood products.. aa 40.8 41.0 41.1 41.0 41.2 411 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.2 40.6 41.1 41.3 
Furniture and fixtures............... “ 39.4 40.2 40.6| 40.7 41.0 41.0 40.7 40.7 | 40.7 41.0} 40.7| 40.7] 40.1 40.5] 40.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 43.3 43.2 42.9 43.6 43.7 43.6 43.2 43.3 43.5 43.2/ 43.5] 43.6] 43.3) 435] 43.3 
Primary metal industries................0004 44.2 44.9 45.2 45.2 45.2| 448) 446] 43.9) 445] 444] 4386! 441 43.7| 43.6) 43.7 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PEOCUGHS, 5c asccncatecenenates camp ensonistatuetl 44.5 44.9 45.3 45.4 46.0 45.4} 45.3 44.9 45.6| 45.1 43.8) 445) 442| 43.7| 43.0 
Fabricated metal products................4 42.4 42.6) 42.7 42.9 42.7 42.7 42.4] 418) 426) 425| 424) 423) 423) 422) 421 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.1 43.6 43.7 43.7 43.6 43.4 43.3 42.6 43.0 43.2 43.0 43.1 42.7 42.7 421 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment... rr 41.5 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.8] 414.9) 41.4] 41.1 414) 414.4) 414.3) 41.7] 415] 415) 41.5 
Transportation equipment........ Fe 44.0 44.5 44.1 44.5 43.9 43.8 43.4 42.1 43.3 42.7 42.6 42.6 43.7 43.6 43.8 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 44.9 45.0 44.5 44.9 43.9 43.8 43.5 42.0 43.3 | 42.4) 41.7 42.3) 44.3 43.8| 44.3 
Instruments and related products........, 417 42.0| 42.2 41.9 41.9 42.0 41.5) 41.3 41.4) 413} 41.3] 414] 41.0) 414 41.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..............4 39.7 40.4| 40.5 40.6 40.4| 40.4) 40.5} 40.1 40.0} 40.0} 40.0) 40.1 39.6} 39.8) 39.5 
Nondurable Qood............ssscsesseeeseeee 40.5 40.9 41.0| 41.0 411 40.9} 40.8; 40.7] 41.0) 409] 41.0) 409] 408] 409] 409 
Overtime hours.............++ & 41 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.4 44 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 
Food and kindred products.. 41.0 41.3} 41.5 41.6/ 418) 415) 41.5] 41.3 41.8) 941.7 | 42:0 |, 41.5) -41.7 | 4145.) 41.8 
Textile mill products... 40.6 41.4) 41.5 41.7 41.8) 41.5] 41.2} 410) 41.3) 41.1 41.0) 41.0} 40.4] 41.1 40.8 
Apparel and other textile products....... 37.0 37.3) 372 37.5 37.4| 37.4! 37.2} 37.7 374 | 37:4 37:4 |" 375:.| %37.3871" 87:3)" 374 
Paper and allied products..............:00+/ 43.3 43.7 44.0 43.7 43.6 43.4 43.4 43.0 43.5 43.6 43.5 43.3 43.6 43.6 43.6 
Printing and publishing..........sssceeees 38.2 38.5 38.8| 38.6] 385] 385) 384] 382) 38.4) 38.2) -38.4) 385) 38.1 38.2 | 38.1 
Chemicals and allied products 43.2 43.2 43.4 43.2 43.5 43.4 43.4 43.1 43.1 43.2 43.0 43.3 43.2 43.3 43.1 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASHCS PIOCUICIS cwnsnacetssneatenessecreonys 41.5 41.8) 42.0] 421 42.0} 41.8] 41.5} 41.7} 42.1 42.0} 42.1 41.6) 41.7) 41.8) 41.6 
Leather and leather products 38.1 $8i4/ 38.2) 38.4] -38.3'| 38.8) 937.9) 37.3) 37.3) 37.6) 37.0) 38.1 37.4] 37.4) 37.4 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..........2.2c..20seeeseees 32.7 32.9 32.9] 32.9 33.0 |. 33.0} 328) 32.9) 33.0 $2.9] 32:9| 32.9) 32.8) 32:9] 32:9 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.............00000seeeeeeeee | 39.6 39.7 |- 39.9 39.9 40.0 39.9 39.8} 39.6/ 39.8; 39.5] 39.6] 39.3] 39.3) 39.4] 39.3 
WHOLESALE TRADE..........2.0.2ceee0eeeeeee c| 38.3 38.4 | 38.5 38.3 | ~ 38:5} 38.5 38:3] 383} 38.5] 38.2| 383] 384] 382) 38.3) 38.5 
BREAN TRAD Eisosec aca cnn csestecensosns--ncesdecces 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


= Annual average 1997 1998 
ndustr 
Z 1996 | 1997 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. ol Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.’ | Nov.’ 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $ 11.82 | $12.28 | $12.47 | $ 12.50 | $12.54 | $12.59 | $12.63 | $12.70 | $12.73 | $12.76 | $12.79 | $12.85 | $12.87 | $12.90 | $12.93 
Goods-producing............. ees 13.47| 13.92] 1410) 14.15] 14.16] 14.21| 14.25| 14.25] 14.27] 14.28] 14.31] 14.39] 14.39] 14.43) 14.47 
MINING Mette ec Acitm nreers= 15.62| 16.17| 16.48) 16.46| 16.47] 16.76] 16.82] 16.72| 16.77) 16.73] 16.88] 17.10] 17.15] 17.21) 17.30 
onstruction: ay swererarttnergee ste 15.47| 16.03] 16.24] 16.34] 16.27] 16.34] 16.40] 16.45] 16.46] 16.51| 16.64] 16.67] 16.57| 16.68) 16.76 
IM eanILifAGHUPIIG 5. ssssseaccuarsesiseseacessceersases 12.77| 13.17| 13.34] 13.37] 13.38] 13.42] 13.46] 13.44] 13.47] 13.47] 13.42] 13.52] 13.57| 13.57] 13.59 
Excluding Overtime..........ssssseessseeees 12.12| 12.45] 12.61) 12.63] 12.66] 12.69) 12.73] 12.76] 12.78] 12.76] 12.71] 12.81] 12.90] 12.89) 12.90 
Service-Producing..........essceceeeseeceseees 41.26! 11.73] 11.93] 11.95] 12.00] 12.06] 12.10] 12.19] 12.23] 12.26] 12.30) 12.35] 12.38/ 12.40] 12.44 
Transportation and public utilities.......J 14.45| 14.93] 15.10] 15.16] 15.21] 15.25| 15.27] 15.32] 15.31] 15.29] 15.33) 15.35] 15.42] 15.37] 15.40 
Wholesale trade. 12.87| 13.44] 13.72] 13.71| 13.75] 13.81] 13.84| 13.88] 14.00} 13.98] 14.07] 14.16] 14.14] 14.19] 14.20 


Retail trade. ea 7.99 8.34 8.49 8.51 8.56 8.59 8.64 8.70 8.72 8.73 8.78 8.83 8.86 8.84 8.85 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 12.80 13.33 | 13.65| 13.66| 13.72] 13.83] 13.85 | 14.00] 14.03] 14.07] 14.10| 14.16| 14.17 14.25 | 14.37 
SOrVICES.......essecesseseescesessesenerncenersesstens 11.79 42.28] 12.48| 12.50] 12.54] 12.60] 12.65| 12.76| 12.81] 12.87] 12.90] 12.95] 12.99 13.03 | 13.06 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
WEAN OS tssssenn Societe oe 7.43| 7.55 


— Data not available. 
° = preliminary. 


7.62 7.63 7.66 7.69 Tete 7.74 7.73 7.75 7.75 7.78 7.79 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


ale Annual average 1997 1998 
ndustry ea a _— 
4996 | 1997 | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept 
—— — + —— — —- ——— 
PRIVATE SECTOR inc sseccnnesineatncncsteniens $ 11.82 | $ 12.28 | $12.53 | $12.53 | $12.60 | $12.65 | $12.68 | $12.69 | $12.70 $12.66 | $12.66 | $12.74 | $12.89 
REIN vec nastcnnncteeencinrtenaenseunca scene 15.62 16.17 | 16.41 16.52! 16.65| 16.89/] 16.89| 16.84 16.73 | 16.73 16.81 16.94 17.16 
CONST RUC TION ivan crccvercscanscossermnmnned 15.47 16.03 | 16.28) 16.37} 16.25} 16.21 16.29| 16.34!) 1642| 16.44| 16.63| 16.74) 16.76 
MANUFACTURING. ..........ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeed, 12.77 13.17 | 13.36 | 13.47| 13.40; 13.41 13.47 | 13.46| 13.47 13.43 | 13.37| 13.44| 13.60 
Durable QOodsS............ssccesccseeeeeesenrend 13.33 13.73 | 13.95| 14.07] 13.96) 13.96] 14.02) 13.96| 13.98] 13.94| 13.77| 13.93} 14.08 
Lumber and wood products... 10.44 10.77 10.91 10.93 10.90 10.91 10.95 10.99 11.06 11.10 11.18 11.19 11.19 
Furniture and fixtures.............0 | 10.15 10.55 | 10.69! 10.79] 10.75] 10.77) 10.80| 10.85} 10.79} 10.81 10.90 10.95} 10.98 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 12.82 13.18 | 13.36| 13.39/ 13.39! 13.45| 13.46| 13.63| 13.58| 13.58/| 13.60) 13.63) 13.82 
Primary metal industries...............0+ 14.97 15.22 15.38 15.42 15.47 15.46 15.52 15.66 15.54 15.53 15.56 | 15.44 15.61 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | 
SOP cia iarasneintceitenniienndniratiponnced 17.80 18.03 | 18.28] 18.15| 18.33] 1834| 1832) 1866| 1855/ 1853| 1849] 1846| 18.75 
Fabricated metal products...........-..+ 12.50 12.79 | 12.93} 13.03} 12.99| 12.98; 13.01 12.89 13.02) 13.00| 12.89 13.06 ) 13.18 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 13.59 14.07 14.30 14.41 14.34 14.36 14.36 14.32 14.36 14.40 14.42 | 14.44 14.53 
Electronic and other electrical 
SQUIDIMONE, 5. se ricnsceccscssenseccsessenivendons 12.18 12.70 13.00 13.13 13.00 12.97 13.06 13.09 ; 13.05 13.08 13.15 13.12 13.26 
Transportation equipment...... eal 17.19 17.56 17.94 18.09 17.75 17.77 17.92 17.71 17.65 17.45 16.88 17.32 17.53 
Motor vehicles and equipmert.......... 17.74 18.06 18.53 18.66 18.24 18.31 18.52 18.35 18.16 17.84 16.87 17.60 17.85 
Instruments and related products....... 13.13 13.51 13.66 13.68 | 13.64 13.67 13.73 13.75 13.75 13.71 13.74 13.76 13.84 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 10.38 10.59 | 10.71 10.80 | 10.79| 10.79| 10.79} 10.76) 10.79} 10.82) 10.84) 10.83| 10.96 
Nondurable goods................ssssese+ee+ 11.97 12.33 | 12.48| 12.58] 12.56| 12.57} 12.63] 12.71 12.71 12.69 | 12.79 ; 12.73 | 12.91 
Food and kindred products... 11.20 11.49 11.60 11.71 11.67 11.64 11.70 11.75 11.78 11.76 11.80 11.75 11.95 
Tobacco products........... 19.35 19.27 | 17.88) 18.69] 18.49| 18.24| 1854] 18.94| 20.35} 20.89) 20.66| 19.06| 18.03 
Textile mill PrOdUCtS..........ccceececeeens 9.69 10.03} 10.16} 10.25/ 10.26) 10.26; 10.29; 1039; 10.37) 1036) 1036, 10.38) 10.48 
Apparel and other textile products...... 7.96 8.25 8.32 8.42 8.41 8.38 8.43 8.47 8.46 8.50 8.48 8.54 8.62 
Paper and allied products................+++ 14.67 15.04 15.22 15.27 15.18 15.20 15.27 15.44 15.50 15.45 15.63 15.53 15.83 
Printing and publishing............-::0++++ 4 212565 13.05 | 13.24] 13.30] 13.27] 13.32] 13.36) 13.32} 13.32} 13.33) 13.43) 13.46| 13.64 
Chemicals and allied products.. = 16.17 16.58 | 16.85| 16.92/ 16.89) 16.94) 16.97), 17.15| 17.11 17.05 | 17.19; 17.14) 17.31 
Petroleum and coal products............-. 19.32 20.18} 20.389; 20.55] 20.63) 20.91| 21.16; 2099) 20.80) 20.71) 20.81) 20.78; 20.80 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PREECE PYOCUCTR cs ccsnvarscoscesscncenen 11.24 11.57 11.64] 11.76} 11.74] 11.77 11.78 11.84 11.85 11.81 11.91 11.84 11.98 
Leather and leather products.............. 8.57 8.98 9.14 9.21 9.32 9.29 9.32 9.28 9.33 9.35 9.16 9.29 9.37 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
if edly) 8) >: 14.45 14.938 | 15.19| 15.17] 15.27| 15.29) 15.24) 15.27) 15.21 15.22} 15.31 15.33 | 15.46 
WHOLESALE TRADE..............00sceesssesseeee 12.87 13.44 | 13.76 
PEs 0 ech ves cen cnocenncnssremnnescvrreneeel 7.99 8.34 8.51 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE.......00...c0scccsccese 12.80 
a 11.79 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Oct.” | Nov.? 
$12.92 | $12.99 
17.14| 17.27 
16.85 | 16.80 
13.54 13.61 
14.03 | 14.10 
11.23 | 11.27 
10.98 | 10.96 
13.68 | 13.68 
15.28 | 15.35 
18.09 | 18.20 
13.19 | 13.23 
14.54| 14.63 
13.15 | 13.30 
17.49 | 17.57 
17.70| 17.78 
13.81 | 13.87 
11.01 | 11.00 
12.83 | 12.89 
11.82} 11.94 
17.08 | 17.49 
10.50 

8.65 

15.63 

13.56 

17.30 

20.94 

11.98 

9.42 

15.48 

14.25 

8.87 

14.44 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
_| Annual average 1997 


Industry ‘bie 
“pe 1996 1997 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
“i — Eee oe een: $ 406.61 | $ 424.89 | $436.04 | $436.04 | $430.92 | $437.69 | $437.46 | $434.00 | $439.42 | $439.30 | $440.57 | $447.17 $442.13 | $447.03 | $450.75 
easonally adjusted...... a - —| 482.71) 433.75 | 436.39] 436.87] 437.00] 438.15] 441.73| 441.50] 442.53! 444.61 ; 
Constant (1982) dollars. ; : perme e a 


255.73 | 261.31 | 266.53] 267.02 | 263.56] 267.54| 267.07| 264.31| 266.96| 266.57 |~ 267.17 270.85 | 267.47 | 269.78| 271.86 


BM EM INN Gaeasen cs oadny spvaices. cae scctaneasoee 707.59 | 734.12] 748.30| 746.70] 749.25] 743.16] 733.03] 730.86] 742.81] 736.12| 739.64 745.36 | 736.16 | 750.73) 761.61 
CONSTRUCTION............scccscessseseeel 603.33 623.57 | 615.38 | 630.25| 607.75| 614.36] 617.39] 620.92] 643.66| 642.80| 666.86| 671.27! 628.50 674.00 | 648.48 
MANUFACTURING 
Current ollars............:..0-ssececsess §31.23 | 553.14} 569.14) 579.21] 561.46} 559.20) 561.70| 549.17| 563.05| 561.37] 549.51) 560.45| 564.40 567.33 | 572.98 
Constant (1982) dollars............. 334.11 340.18 | 347.89 | 354.69) 343.40) 341.81) 342.92| 334.45] 342.07| 340.89] 333.24] 339.46) 341.44] 342.38 345.59 
Durable goods...............sscceseeeee 565.19 | 587.64) 604.04| 617.67 | 594.70) 593.30| 594.45] 576.55] 594.15] 591.06] 571.46] 587.85! 588.54! 596.28 600.66 
Lumber and wood products...... 425.95 441.57 | 451.67 | 450.32} 438.18} 441.86| 446.76) 448.39 | 457.88 | 461.76) 460.62| 465.50| 453.20] 466.05! 468.83 
Furniture and fixtures................ 399.91 424.11] 440.43] 454.26] 436.45/ 436.19] 436.32) 430.75] 432.68] 441.05| 439.27] 448.95| 435.91| 449.08! 448.26 
Stone, clay, and glass 
POGUGIS. 220 G cc sceecscasanpnnceca ces §55.11 569.38 | 575.82 | 585.14| 566.40) 572.97| 572.05| 584.73} 596.16) 594.80] 594.32| 601.08! 606.70] 603.29|] 595.08 
Primary metal industries........... 661.67 683.38 | 699.79} 710.86| 702.34} 691.06| 690.64| 679.64| 691.53] 689.53| 670.64] 676.27! 683.72| 664.68) 675.40 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel Products.............ccceseed 792.10} 809.55/ 831.74| 834.90| 846.85 | 828.97| 828.06| 835.97| 842.17] 833.85] 811.71| 815.93] 830.63| 777.87] 782.60 


Fabricated metal products........ | 530.00 | 544.85} 559.87} 573.32 | 553.37 | 549.05} 549.02} 527.20) 553.35| 553.80] 536.22) 551.13| 548.29] 560.58] 566.24 
Industrial machinery and 


SAIDIMOM E20 ca cco ccicevccensncneesexes 585.73 613.45 | 629.20} 645.57 | 625.22| 624.66| 624.66} 600.01| 618.92} 622.08) 609.97] 615.14] 607.35| 616.50! 620.31 
Electronic and other electrical 
CUNO ic sex cncsncysocarsascoeeeved 505.47 | 533.40] 555.10} 565.90| 543.40) 539.55| 540.68] 528.84] 537.66| 541.51] 533.89| 544.48| 543.66| 545.73] 561.26 
Transportation equipment......... 756.36 | 781.42 | 798.33] 824.90] 777.45| 773.00} 783.10} 733.19| 771.31) 748.61} 692.08| 739.56| 759.05| 771.31) 778.35 
Motor vehicles and 
BQUIPMOM Eo va sesccczecsecieconenss 796.53 | 812.70} 830.14} 863.96] 797.09| 794.65} 813.03} 756.02] 800.86| 761.77| 668.05] 748.00} 781.83] 787.65| 796.54 
Instruments and related 
PRCRICHS ors cnszc cee sesosalencte rand 547.52 | 567.42} 581.92} 586.87 | 571.52| 575.51| 572.54] 558.25] 566.50} 566.22| 557.84] 565.54} 561.90| 567.59] 575.61 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...} 412.09 | 427.84] 441.25| 447.12 | 430.52) 433.76| 437.00| 423.94] 430.52] 431.72) 424.93] 432.12| 430.73] 442.60] 442.20 
Nondurable good6,...............:100 484.79 | 504.30} 517.92|) 525.84} 513.70} 510.34] 514.04) 508.40} 51857) 519.02} 519.27] 521.93} 529.31] 527.31 | 533.65 
Food and kindred products....... 459.20} 474.54} 489.52} 496.50} 483.14/ 476.08| 478.53) 474.70} 488.87] 488.04} 490.88) 492.33] 507.88|) 496.44] 507.45 
Tobacco products. ..| 774.00} 749.60] 706.26} 749.47| 698.92] 682.18| 685.98} 700.78) 793.65} 833.51| 811.94] 749.06| 674.32 | 667.83] 673.37 
Textile mill products................-+ 393.41 415.24 | 425.70} 432.55 | 426.82} 421.69| 423.95| 416.64] 42621 | 429.94] 418.54] 427.24] 424.44] 429.08} 433.65 
Apparel and other textile 
(2) (000 S[k Sapo ano eer ip 294.52 307.73 | 312.83} 320.80} 313.69} 310.90} 313.60} 309.16} 316.40] 321.30} 313.76) 321.10} 316.35] 325.24) 326.11 
Paper and allied products.........| 635.21 657.25 | 675.77 | 681.04| 663.37) 653.60) 658.14} 656.20} 671.15} 672.08} 672.09} 669.34} 698.10] 680.85} 687.72 
Printing and publishing.............. 483.23 | 502.43] 520.33) 521.36} 504.26| 508.82 | 513.02) 503.50} 507.49) 505.21] 511.68} 518.21) 525.14} 523.01 | 523.42 


Chemicals and allied products..| 698.54 716.26 736.35 744.48 734.72 733.50-| 736.50} 735.74} 735.73 736.56 734.01 737.02 751.25 | 744.34) 750.82 
Petroleum and coal products....| 842.35 869.76 884.93 867.21 918.04 882.40 | 914.11 898.37 | 892.32 | 894.67 932.29 912.24 | 898.56] 922.34) 929.74 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products.............c0 466.46 | 483.63] 494.70} 505.68 | 491.91) 489.63) 488.87] 485.44] 496.52] 496.02] 489.50) 490.18| 495.97 | 497.42 | 504.36 
Leather and leather products....| 326.52 | 344.83] 351.89] 357.35 | 352.30] 353.02 | 351.36| 338.72 | 348.94| 356.24/ 338.00] 355.81] 348.56 | 354.94 | 356.08 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
~ PUBLIC UTILITIES...............000004 


572.22 | 592.72| 613.68} 603.77] 600.11 | 610.07} 600.46} 597.06) 600.80] 602.71| 607.81] 611.67} 607.58 | 605.97| 614.56 


_ WHOLESALE TRADE 492.92| 516.10| 532.51) 526.85] 524.64] 533.23| 532.22) 529.59] 536.06 | 531.99] 535.82] 546.83] 537.21] 541.18 | 551.48 


RETAIL TRADE...............-0--seseseee 230.11 | 241.03] 245.09] 248.49] 242.50] 247.39] 248.83] 249.69) 252.59| 254.91] 259.56] 261.33 | 258.99] 255.77] 256.34 


_ FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ...........2:0000+ 


481.21 | 503.52! 489.68] 494.57] 517.55] 514.10) 504.68] 505.04) 501.48} 503.23] 520.66] 506.19 | 511.56] 531.39 


400.33 411.09 | 410.18} 418.20] 417.58 414.38 


412.30 


" SERVICES........... iced aia 413.75 415.29] 416.84| 423.30 


® = preliminary. ie 
_ NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov | Dec. 
| i J gies | I thos 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
— - T T ] T T 
Over 1-month span: ) ) | 
64.6 59.6 56.6 62.8 61.0 57.3) 61 5| 56.0 62.5) 62.2) 60.7 
61.4 59.8) 63.6 60.1 54.6 61.1) 59.1) 60.0 64.3 62.4 64.9 
58.7 59.6 56.9 56.6 59.0 55.1) 53.9| 53.5 51.0 56.0} - 
| / | ) ) 
62.8) 64.0 63.8) 63.5 64.9 64.2 61 5| 63.9 64.2) 67.0 66.6 
63.3 65.6] 66.2} 63.9] 61.2) 60.1) 65.9) 67.4) 68.1) 708) 71.9 
67.3} 64.2 61.7 60.4 58.4 57.2} 56.7 55.9 54.6 -| - 
| j ] 
65.4 64.7 65.7 66.2 65.0 66.4, 66.0 66.2 67.6| 66.9. 66.3 
67.0 65.3 64.9 65.6 67.3 68.0 67.3) 70.6 72.3 73.3) 72.6 
70.9 69.4 63.5 64.5 61.8 58.1 58.0 - -| - - 
66.7} 645) 65.6; 68.5, 67.3) 67.7; 66.4, 680, 69.9| 69.1, 683 
67.6 69.2 70.1 69.8 69.8 71.2) 71.2 71.1) 73.0 72.9 72.3 
P 69.5 69.5 65.9 63.9 - - =| - - ~ - 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
:] Le hz s.. <tc 
Over 1-month span 
(et Re 42.8 54.7 48.2 42.1 55.4 50.7 47.1 . 55.4) 47.8) 52.9) 54.3 55.4 
Ns ssevsecchintnemnncomanae 49.3 54.3 50.0 56.8 51.4 52.2 50.4) 48.9) 56.5 57.2) 56.1) 60.8 
so ER RE "SL cee ee 55.8 51.8 52.5 48.6 45.0 47.8 39.6 475| 43.2) 385 38.8) ~ 
Over 3-month span . ; ) 
pn RE a en EE 43.9 46.8 46.0 47.5 46.4 49.3 51.4 50.0) 53.6 51.1) 57.6 54.7 
(hg ee NI a 54.3 49.3 54.3 54.0 55.4 50.4 47.5) 522) 579 62.6) 64.7, 65.5 
ie etch hee teens tnieiepiientgpwomcation 60.1 59.0 50.7 46.4 43.2 38.8 36.7 34.2 41.7 33.5) =| - 
Over 6-month span | ; 
jf oe 42.1 45.3} 46.4) 47.1 48.2) 48.6, 51.1 50.41 529) 529) 532) 522 
DOG secre ticiomntteapsagicbicecncceepmnepaesenionnated 54.3 54.3 51.4 §2.9 51.4 55.0 56.8 57.6 60.4 64.4 67.6 65.8 
Bn a A TE Ee 61.5 56.8 52.2 39.2 40.6 34.5 31.3 29.5 - -| al = 
- 
; 
49.6 50.4/ 486) 51.1) 55.0| 540 518 
57.6 58.6) 586) 60.4) 60.4! 58.3 


— Data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
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114,142 


6,528 
5.3 
62,523 


January 


1999 


189,164 
125,840 
66.5 


118,793 
62.8 
3,223 
115,570 


7,047 


63,324 


190,925 
126,346 
66.2 


117,718 
61.7 
3,269 
114,499 


8,628 
6.8 
64,578 


5.6 


194,838 
129,200 
66.3 


196,814 
131,056 
66.6 


120,259 


123,060 


61.7 62.5 
3,115 3,409 
117,144 119,651 


8,940 
6.9 
65,638 


7,996 
6.1 
65,758 


span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


203,133 
136,297 
67.1 


129,558 
63.8 
3,399 
126,159 


6,739 
49 
66,837 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


Lhe ere ta Geen ee meen gene ee ——E 
Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 

Total SMIDIGVIMGN i aeevics rayon Wevincaccd vases’ 107,884 109,403 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 
SIMARG SOCOM on ess snncunnsatnasseteneasaascvewss ant 90,105 91,098 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97.885 100.189 103,120 
Goods-producing bapa ote Rcawdpoanee tr oavvigs casa 25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,934 
MiMiNg..oesseesseeeessnsseeesnnnseenieesnerseeess 692 709 689 | 635 610 601 581 580 ‘592 
CONSTRUCTION isc scescctcweccstesnarsscawececess oes 5,171 5,120 4,650 | 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,686 
Mamerfaichariitd cit. S ities scandttecctsocsconxs 19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,657 
S@rvice-Producing...........secsserssverereecees 82,630 84,497 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,756 
Transportation and public utilities : 5,614 B77 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,395 
Wholesale trade.............c:c0c0000 Bs 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 
Fetal ade. cssscccssncassassucspsaseoeaasscaszerd 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 22.011 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,091 
SOMVIGES oe, a8 eescejasiacesioneateesoconsesed 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 
GOVEMMONisctscscostvanscsefoscersorvcencenccl 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,570 
PGGAT ale. 7.sieraitr.cioacaeoreivaeak 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 eit 2,699 
State... | 4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,594 
Local... rf 10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
+—— SS > 5 
Private sector: 
Average Weekly NOurs............ssssersssssssresserssvsssserees 34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 4 9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 
Mining: 
Average Weekly NOUIS........sssseesesseseesesmecseseseneeee 43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44,7 45.3 45.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). : 13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.17 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:s0+0+ 570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 734.12 
Construction: 
Average Weekly HOUIS.........:::sssssssceseseresenseenseseneseaee 37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 38.9 


13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.03 
513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 623.57 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Manufacturing: 
Average Weekly NOUrS.........rcsseseeseseeseresesseeseneers 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.0, 13.17 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 


Transportation and public utilities: 


Average Weekly NOUIS........ssscsrecessscssserenensesneeseaes 38.3 38.4 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).............+ss004 12.57 12.92 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.93 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 481.43 496.13 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 §72.22 592.72 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly hOurs...........+s+0 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). ‘ 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.44 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).......-.s+s0+ 394.82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.10 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUIS......sseseseseseseesensssetsestseessnens 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). ; 6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 241.03 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 


Average weekly NOUrS........:sscsssesseceetsseersnestsneeres 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........-s:ssss04 9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.33 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........-+s0++] 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.21 
Services: 

Average weekly NOUIS.........:ssesesessesssssesnsrsesnseee 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........+.20++0+++ 9.38 9.83 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 

Average weekly earnings (in Gollars)...........-+++:0+ 305.79 319.48 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
9 Pee tee A 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. 
| | ‘2 s pa oS Sen Sept. 1998 
Civilian worker edie 2 Ptisivsanicssyerheitaniiodtanee 130.2) 130.9) 132.0) 132.8) 134.1 135.2; 136.3} 137.4) 139.0 12 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WF RRa-COlbear WAIK NS cose secies 0 vonscackagettaionysnveinanasecavtuizeevens 131.3} 131.9] 133.1 133.9] 135.2} 136.5) 137.7) 138.7) 140.6 1.4 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical...... «| 132.6) 133.1 133.7; 134.6) 135.8; 136.7) 137.5} 138.3] 140.0 1.2 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial........ oe ee |e 131.5 133.2 134.0 135.3 137.3 139.1 139.7 141.7 1.4 4.7 
Administrative support, including clerical...... 132.0 132.6 133.6 134.6 135.8 136.9 138.0 139.3 140.4 8 3.4 

Blue-Collar WOrke Is. .........cccceccsersseeseereneeeeees ws 128.3 129.1 129.8 130.9 131.8 132.4 133.2 134.3 135.3 3 2.7 

AE ICES CSSCRAEI EINER sestctecrssosinrnkanasvenstncbecies nacteanceonetieetns 129.7| 131.0) 132.0} 132.7) 134.6) 135.6} 136.9} 137.9) 139.4 1.1 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

GO0dS-PrOdUCiNg.............scesssesesesesesrseneeees 130.1 130.9} 131.5) 132.7) 133.6) 134.1 135.1 136.3; 137.2 a 27 

Manufacturing....... 131.3} 132.1 132.6] 133.8) 134.6) 135.3) 136.4) 137.2} 138.2 a 2.7 
130.2} 130.9) 132.1 132.9} 134.2) 135.5) 136.8) 137.7) 139.6 1.4 4.0 

182.5; 133.2) 134.1 134.9} 136.5} 137.6] 138.3) 139.0) 140.8 1.3 3.2 

134.1 134.4) 135.2} 135.7} 136.7} 137.9) 138.0) 138.5) 139.1 4 1.8 

133.6} 133.8) 134.2) 1346) 135.6) 136.7) 137.1 138.2; 139.4 9 2.8 

133.2} 133.9} 134.0) 134.2) 136.5) 137.0} 137.5} 137.7) 140.2 1.8 2.7 

130.7} 131.8) 133.0) 133.0) 134.1 135.1 136.4; 137.4) 138.9 1.1 3.6 

129.8} 130.5} 131.7} 132.5) 133.8) 135.1 136.2! 137.3) 139.0 1.2 3.9 

Private industry WOFKEMS................ccccsseceseececeeerereeeeeeees 129.8} 130.6} 131.7} 132.8} 133.9} 135.1) 136.3) 137.5] 139.0 11 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.........--.csceseeeeereeeeeeneeeeeeees 130.2 130.8 131.9 133.0 134.1 135.2 136.4) 137.5 138.8) 3 3.5 

Workers, by occupational group: 

I E  inscicircretsne sto nrsitiarnntinnmtirmntsons) 131.1 131.7 133.1 134.1 135.2 136.7 138.1 139.4 141.1 1.2 44 
Excluding sales occupations... | 182.0} 132.5} 133.7] 134.8) 135.9) 137.4) 138.8) 139.9) 141.3 1.0 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 133.3] 133.7] 134.6] 135.9) 136.7) 137.8) 138.8) 140.1 141.6 11 3.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 130.9] 131.3} 133.0} 133.9} 135.2} 137.4) 139.4, 140.0) 141.9 1.4 5.0 
i 126.7} 128.1] 130.1 130.7} 132.2; 133.5) 135.3} 137.3) 140.4 2.3 6.2 

132.0} 132.5} 133.7} 134.7] 135.9] 137.0) 1382) 139.6) 140.6 - 3.5 

128.1} 129.0) 129.6) 130.8; 131.7) 132.3) 133.1; 1343, 135.2 7 27 

128.2} 129.1 129.6} 130.9) 131.7) 131.9) 1329) 1344 135.4 2.8 

Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............. 128.7) 129.5) 130.0) 131.2) 132.2) 133.0) 133.6) 134.7) 135.7 a 2.6 
Transportation and material moving occupations.........- 124.9} 125.2} 126.1) 126.8) 128.0) 1289) 129.3) 129.9) 130.7 6 21 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 130.0} 131.3) 132.8} 133.4, 134.2} 135.8) 137.0, 137.6) 1385 7 3.2 
128.9} 129.8) 130.9} 133.1 134.1 135.3} 136.0) 137.3 1.0 3.2 

130.0} 131.1 132.1 133.2} 134.2} 135.3) 136.6) 138.0 1.0 3.6 

130.9} 131.4) 132.7) 133.6) 134.1) 135.1 136.2} 137.1 a 2.6 

130.5} 131.1 132.3} 133.1) 133.6} 134.5) 135.6) 136.5 mf 2.6 

132.9} 133.5} 134.8) 135.6] 136.2} 137.7; 138.8] 139.7 6 3.0 

132.1} 132.6] 133.8} 134.5) 135.0} 136.3) 137.4) 138.3 ms 2.8 

129.6} 130.2} 131.4) 132.4) 132.8; 133.5) 134.6) 135.5 7 2.3 

126.4, 127.2) 128.7) 129.7; 129.7} 130.6) 132.7; 133.4 5 2.9 

132.1} 132.6} 133.8} 134.6; 135.3) 136.4) 137.2) 138.2 Pr 4 2.7 

133.6) 133.9) 135.2) 135.8) 136.7/ 138.2) 139.1) 140.1 > 5 3.2 

132.5) 132.8) 133.8} 134.5} 135.3) 136.5} 137.3) 1383 28 

131.1) 131.7] 132.8; 133.7) 134.3} 135.0} 135.9) 136.8 me 2.3 

132.6) 133.0} 134.1) 135.0} 135.7; 136.5} 137.4) 138.5 8 2.6 

131.0} 131.7} 133.0) 133.7) 134.5) 135.9) 136.7) 137.6 Pr 2.9 

130.2; 131.6) 132.5) 133.8} 135.3) 136.7| 137.8} 139.6 1.3 4.3 

130.9) 132.2) 133.3) 134.5) 136.1 137.4) 138.5} 140.0 WA 41 

131.1 132.7} 133.7} 134.9) 136.6} 138.0) 139.3) 141.2 1.4 47 

132.6} 134.0) 135.1 136.3; 138.1) 139.5} 140.6) 142.2 nt 43 

127.3} 128.2) 129.2} 130.0) 130.9) 132.1) 133.2) 134.3 8 3.3 

128.6; 129.5) 130.6] 132.7) 133.9] 135.0} 135.8] 137.0 9 3.2 

130.4) 131.3) 131.7) 132.9} 134.2) 135.8) 137.1] 138.5 1.0 4.2 

129.2} 130.6} 130.9) 132.1 133.4 134.0) 134.9} 136.7 1.3 3.5 

131.7} 132.0) 132.5} 133.7) 185.1) 137.9} 139.7] 140.7 * §.2 

131.1} 130.2) 130.5} 131.8) 134.0) 136.6) 139.2) 140.5 9 6.6 

132.4] 134.2) 134.9) 136.0; 136.4) 139.6] 140.3) 141.0 5 3.7 

128.6] 130.1] 131.2! 132.4, 132.9] 134.7] 135.8] 137.6 1.3 3.9 

129.0; 130.4 131.9] 133.0] 134.0] 135.5} 136.3) 138.1 1.3 3.8 

130.9} 132.9) 133.8} 134.6} 135.1; 137.7} 138.6] 140.8 1.6 4.6 

130.9) 132.6) 133.7] 134.5; 135.4) 137.0] 138.2) 140.0 1.3 41 

127.4) 128.5) 129.7} 131.1) 131.7] 183.1] 134.4] 135.9 11 3.7 

. 128.4) 128.2) 128.2) 129.8) 129.4) 131.3} 132.9) 133.7 6 3.0 

General merchandise Stores.........:csssessseseseeseseeseenes 124.6} 126.3) 126.4) 127.7| 128.6) 130.0} 131.2} 133.0) 133.2 a 3.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


=<... ee 
1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 1998 
Finance, insurance, and real estate............ me eG. 126.0 128.6 129.4 130.5 134.5 136.7 138.4) 141.0 1.9 8.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS............ccccesceceseeeseeeeess 129.7; 129.2) 131.5) 132.4) 133.5) 137.6} 140.2] 141.3] 143.2 1.3 73 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 130.3 128.0 130.6] 131.6) ~ 133.1 140.6) 143.3 145.3; 148.4 241 11.5 
TFVSEUIG Gai se cctecy sb gas sacy oe- suas couad ntghansvasnpsttartcs vos cost evtbesciesy 129.3 129.6 131.9 132.1 133.1 134.8 137.4 138.9 141.9 2.2 6.6 
Services............. 132.7 133.4 134.6 135.7 137.0 138.5 139.3 140.3 141.8 11 3.5 
Business services.. 130.2 131.8 133.3 134.2 136.3 138.6 139.5 140.7 143.5 2.0 5.3 
Health services... oe 134.2 134.5 135.5 135.9 137.0 138.1 138.2 138.7 139.0 Pr 1.5 
TIOSDITAIS oss ssactstenaaatacssostteasctarnecacceurrunncaweanikekensates 133.4 133.7 134.0 134.4 135.4 136.5 136.7 138.2 139.1 a 2.7 
Educational Services.............sscsscsssssessesssernesseereesncensesne | 137.5) 138.0) 138.5) 138.8; 141.6| 142.6/ 143.4] 143.9) 147.0 22 3.8 
Colleges and uNniversities..............cceccscssesseseseeseseseess 138.6) 139.1 139.5} 139.9} 142.5} 143.7) 144.3] 144.8] 147.8 2.1 3.7 
INOFMITIEIAENT ACRUNIING oF cor snes cnstcs crsspsessecvtrpansesonsevaascusiazanoas 129.1 129.8 131.1 132.1 133.3 134.7 136.0 137.2 138.9 1.2 4.2 
White-collal WOrk@Ms..<.<.:0sssvecsestsceuassceecssuesnancasovenneriaesas 130.5 131.4 132.7 133.6 134.9 136.5 137.9 139.2 141.1 1.4 46 
Excluding sales OcCUpationS.............sccscssceseeseeseeeeeee 132.1 132.5 134.0 135.1 136.2 137.9 139.3 140.5 142.0 14 4.3 
Blue-collar occupations........... wd 125.9 126.7 127.5 128.6 129.4 130.1 131.0 132.4 133.4 8 3.1 
Service occupations.............. “= 127.0 128.6 129.4 130.5 132.7 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.9 9 3.2 
State and local government workers. 131.9} 132.7} 133.2] 133.3) 135.0} 135.7] 136.5) 136.9] 139.0 1.5 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WV TINGS =GCONAN WOMENS striss cacerntivsccesusassscoivesteaaeseasseacrrqanceses ran 131.8 132.5 132.9 133.0 134.8 135.5 136.1 136.2 138.4 1.6 Zt 
Professional specialty and technical. 131.6 132.3 132.5 132.5 134.6 135.1 135.6 135.6 137.7 1.5 2.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 132.0 132.9 134.1 134.4 135.6 136.4 137.5 137.9 140.4 1.8 3.5 
Administrative support, including clerical.. es 131.8 133.0 133.3 133.5 135.3 136.1 136.9 137.2 139.5 1.7, 3.1 

ESIGHC ONAN WIENS a cots ss crcsssccznsnsskas thoes csctttdcccdaneavecesseevaness { 130.3) 131.2) 132.1 132:3) ~133:3\"" 134.2] 135.0} ~ 135:2/" “136.8 dee 2.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

SGT UICES Bec cocsstencnsnaiecegartacvsnsvaneuntussrereoncokaagebegnescovsmn mead 132.4 133.1 133.2 133.3 135.4 136.0 136.5 136.6 139.0 1.8 2.7 
Services excluding SCHOO Ae EE ee | 131.9] 132.0) 132.5) 132.9) 134.4) 135.3) 136.1 136.2} 138.7 1.8 a2 
Health services. «| 184.0) 134.1 134.5} 134.9} 136.0} 137.2) 137.9] 138.0} 140.3 Ay 3.2 
PRBS .ciyacicaurnas se betvovitessetcaneoet onsvucsnapbnearuansuadabinboenned 134.2 134.3 134.8 135.2 136.3 137.6 138.4 138.4 140.7 1.7 3.2 
EdUCatON al SQNVICRS careccisccccdisaecvessosurvyactinesssesesconsavesend 132.3} 133.0} 133.1 138:2| 185:4) 135.9] 136.3] 136.5] 138.8 V7 20 
SCHONS i ccssccaxteessntvneesan 132.6 133.4 133.4 133.5 135.7 136.2 136.6 136.7 139.1 1.8 2.5 
Elementary and secondary... 132.6} 133.1 133.1 133°3) 135.5] 135.8] 136.4 136.2} 138.8 1.9 2.4 
Colleges and universities... 132.5} 134.0) 134.3) 134.1 AB6i3}) A872) AS7.Se aASeiA 140.4 1.4 2.8 
Public administration? .....c:c:cccccssssz Fema SOr7 134.1 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of * Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 

wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
2 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 

State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. ° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
1996 1997 1998 Percent change 


3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. endec ended 
Sept. 1998 
T —+ —+ 4+ —- +——— +—— 
oe Es ee 127.2} 128.0) 129.2} 130.1) 131.6] 132.8] 134.0) 135.0) 136.8 1.3 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrk@rs..........ccecsssecssccsssssconsnssereccesescosenseseonses 128.6 129.3 130.6 131.5 133.0 134.3 135.6 136.7 138.8 1.5 44 
Professional specialty and technical...... au{ 130.2) 180.7} 131.4] 132.3] 134.0} 135.0] 135.8] 136.6) 138.5 1.4 3.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial........ ed 129.0] 129.4) 131.0} 132.0} 133.5) 135.6) 137.4) 138.3) 140.5 1.6 §.2 
Administrative support, including clerical... 128.4) 129.1 130.4 131.4) 132.7} 133.7; 135.0] 136.2) 137.5 1.0 3.6 

Blue-Collar WOrKETS.........cccccerseesseeeneeeneneees nt 124.5 125.4 126.2 127.5 128.4 129.3 130.4 131.4 132.6 9 3.3 

SOrvise OCCUNISONG acestascnsasetootnpginccctasrtctnraseperdascovuneervese 126.2} 127.6] 128.6] 129.3) 131.5} 132.6) 133.7) 134.5) 136.1 1.2 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

SE IRIN ccaes tence sess enasie resinciavensdebenncvarseousensis 126.1; 126.8) 127.6] 128.9) 129.9] 130.6) 132.0} 133.3) 134.4 8 3.5 
Manufacturing...... 127.7| 128.4 129.1} 130.3] 131.3) 132.2) 133.7) 134.6) 136.0 1.0 3.6 

SSE VASE NINE oosncceesapscenssdpsevcacacseocseutrresowenesuonvennenseued 127.7; 128.5} 129.8} 130.6] 132.2} 133.6) 134.8) 135.7) 137.8 1.5 4.2 
Services........ 130.3} 131.1] 132.0} 132.9) 134.8] 136.0) 136.9) 137.6; 139.6 1.5 3.6 

RROINN  O ASOI gcse crcecenerctorccnt ernest sevtcnsgosnvondcnsdostnn neces 130.8} 131.4 132.4) 133.1] 134.3) 135.4) 136.2) 1365) 137.6 8 2.5 
Hospitals.............. 130.0 130.5) 131.0) 131.5) 1325) 133.6) 134.2) 135.1) 136.4 1.0 2.9 
Cg nen A ay 131.6] 132.3] 132.5} 132.6} 135.3) 135.9} 136.3) 136.5) 139.1 1.9 2.8 
Public administration?..........cccccsssssssssssssssccecesssssssssnuseseeeee 126.6] 127.7| 128.9) 129.0} 130.3) 131.4) 132.7) 133.2) 134.8 1.2 3.5 
INCITED cst coseisavcrcestueecanarnnaneenresepimaisnacsopcysntannee 127.0| 127.8) 129.1) 130.0) 131.5) 132.8) 134.0) 135.1 137.0 1.4 42 
Private industry WOFKEIS............2.:sccccceseeseeeeseeeeeeeeeeenedl 126.5| 127.3) 128.6) 129.7) 131.0) 132.3) 133.7) 1349) 136.6 1.3 4.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............:scscescseenenenenenenensnee 126.8; 127.5| 128.6] 129.9} 131.2} 132.4, 133.7) 1348) 1363 1.1 3.9 
128.0 128.7| 130.2) 131.3) 132.7) 134.2} 135.7) 137.0) 139.0 15 47 

129.0; 129.4; 130.8} 132.0) 133.4) 134.8) 136.3) 137.5) 139.1 1.2 43 

129.6] 129.9) 131.0} 132.4) 133.7) 134.8) 135.9) 137.1; 138.7 1.2 3.7 

128.9} 129.3) 131.0| 132.1] 133.6) 135.8) 137.8) 138.7; 140.9 1.6 5.5 

123.9] 125.9] 127.8} 1283) 129.8; 131.4) 133.1) 135.2) 1388 2.7 6.9 

128.5} 129.2) 130.6] 131.7} 132.9} 133.9) 135.3) 136.7) 137.9 3 3.8 

124.3} 125.1] 126.0} 127.3} 128.3) 129.1) 130.2) 131.3) 132.4 8 3.2 

Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 124.2| 125.1) 125.8} 127.4) 128.2} 128.7) 129.8) 131.2} 132.3 8 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 125.4) 126.4) 127.2} 128.5} 129.5} 130.6} 131.6) 132.7) 133.8 8 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations.......... 121.0 121.1 122.3 123.0 124.1 125.1 125.9 126.4 127.6 3 2.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 125.8) 127.1 128.4) 129.3) 130.2} 131.8) 133.2) 133.7) 135.1 1.0 3.8 
125.7; 126.6) 127.6} 129.9} 131.1] 132.1] 133.0) 134.4 ta 3.5 

126.5} 127.7) 128.8; 130.1) 131.2} 132.3) 133.6) 135.2 1.2 3.9 

126.8} 127.5} 128.9} 129.9} 130.6} 132.0) 133.2) 1343 8 3.4 

126.3} 127.0) 1283) 129.3) 130.0; 131.3) 1325) 133.6 8 3.3 

129.1) 130.0) 131.4) 132.3) 132.9) 135.0) 136.3) 137.4 8 3.9 

128.1; 128.9) 130.0} 130.9} 131.6) 133.3) 134.6) 135.7 8 3.7 

125.3} 126.0} 127.3) 128.4) 129.2) 130.1; 131.3) 1323 8 3.0 

120.8} 122.0} 123.6) 124.7; 124.9) 126.0; 128.1, 1285 3 3.0 

128.4} 129.1) 130.3) 131.3) 132.2} 133.7) 134.6) 136.0 1.0 3.6 

130.1} 130.6) 131.9} 132.8} 133.6} 135.6) 136.8) 1383 11 41 

128.9} 129.3} 130.5} 131.3) 132.2); 133.8) 135.0) 136.3 1.0 3.8 

127.3) 128.0) 129.2) 130.2} 131.2; 132.3] 133.1) 1343 9 3.1 

128.4, 129.0) 130.1) 131.2) 131.9) 133.4) 134.5) 135.9 1.0 3.6 

128.5, 129.3) 130.6) 131.4) 132.6) 134.2) 134.9) 136.0 8 3.5 

127.5} 129.0} 130.1) 131.5) 133.1] 134.4) 135.6) 137.6 1.5 4.6 

128.3} 129.7} 130.9} 132.3) 133.9} 135.2} 136.2) 137.9 1.2 4.2 

128.5) 130.1) 131.2) 132.6) 134.3) 135.7} 137.0) 139.2 1.6 5.0 

129.9} 131.5} 132.7] 134.2} 135.9) 137.3} 138.4) 140.2 1.3 45 

124.8) 126.0) 127.2} 127.9) 1289] 130.2) 131.1) 132.4 1.0 3.5 

125.6] 126.5) 127.5) 129.8} 131.0} 132.1) 133.0] 134.2 9 3.4 

127.0] 128.2] 128.8) 130.1) 131.3) 132.1) 182.8} 1343 11 3.2 

124,.7| 126.5) 126.9) 128.5) 129.5} 130.1; 130.4) 132.4 1.5 3.0 

129.8} 130.1) 130.9) 132.0) 133.5} 134.5) 135.7) 136.5 6 3.4 

130.3) 129.8} 130.6; 131.8} 134.0) 134.4] 135.8) 136.7 of 3.7 

129.0} 130.4; 131.2} 132.2} 132.9} 134.7) 135.6] 136.3 5 3.1 

127.0} 128.5) 129.7; 130.9} 131.6] 133.3) 134.6) 136.6 1.5 44 

127.7; 129.3) 131.1] 132.2) 133.2} 134.7] 135.6] 137.6 1.5 41 

129.6] 131.4) 132.2) 133.0] 133.6] 136.2) 137.1) 139.3 1.6 47 

129.8) 131.8} 132.8} 133.9) 135.0] 136.5) 137.8] 139.6 1.3 43 

125.8) 127.1; 128.5) 129.9) 130.6] 131.9] 133.3) 135.2 1.4 41 

124.7| 124.8} 124.7) 126.7) 127.0} 129.0] 130.5] 131.7 9 3.9 

124.7} 125.0) 126.2) 126.7| 128.4) 129.4] 131.5} 132.2 5 43 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


a  —  eeeeeeeSS——SsSsSsS— 
1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
; 3 12 
Series Ph ae 7 months | months 
ept. ec. ar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
re Ne le at i Sept. 1998 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........cccccescesesseseeres 122.2 122.2 124.5 125.3 126.4 130.6 132.6 134.8 138.1| 2.4 9.3 
Excluding sales occupations 126.0} 125.3) 127.2) 128.1 129.3) 133.6) 135.9} 137.5] 139.7 1.6 8.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 126.8] 123.8] 125.9] 126.8] 1289] 138.3| 140.9] 143.2! 147.0 2.7 14.0 
WAS UMA OG, ce ac-encsatsroncerussied? veossacanon nsec césiycedansuuescivisesanes 125.4 126.0 127.9 128.0 128.7 130.2 133.1 134.8 138.7 2.9 78 
NSETVICOS casera cris oh ress apy hanes stchbabanascabonshibatgueancavacteancad 129.7 130.5 131.8 133.0 134.7 136.2 137.2 138.3 140.0 1.2 3.9 
Business services 128.5} 130.1 131.4) 132.4) 134.9] 137.3] 137.6) 139.2! 141.8 1.9 5.1 
PAGANS OIMICOS veces ik as aie cose iss sanineh va nesters ahexenvennd fees 130.8 131.4 132.5 133.2 134.3 135.4 136.2 136.5 137.5 =i, 2.4 
PA OSP ANG woos. essences ct axecsoncanseeutsienescacyasoisgatesnsnanececionnaben 129.7 130.3 130.7 131.2 132.2 133.2 133.6 134.7 135.8 8 ae 
Educational services...... 133.3 133.8 134.5 134.8 137.8 138.4 139.1 139.6 142.8 2.3 3.6 
Colleges and universities.............ccccccee 133.4 133.8 134.6 135.0 137.8 138.7 139.1 139.7 142.8 2.2 3.6 
Nonmanufacturing..... 125.9 126.8 128.2 129.3 130.7 132.1 133.4; 134.7) 136.5 1.3 4.4 
White-collar workers............. aa, itee.6 128.3 129.9 131.0 132.4 134.1 135.5 136.8 138.9 1.6 49 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.............cscescseeseseeeeseeseed 129.2 129.6 131.2 132.4 133.8 135.5 136.9 138.1 139.8 nie 45 
BIUS-COMAP’ OCCUPATIONS .<<cesscustsesseesscecentcsvesrscniesassstouaeud 122.4 123.1 124.1 125.5 126.4 127.1 128.2 129.5 130.5 8 3.2 
SETVICE OCCUDALOMS,. ws vecencctstooussonssusctovssnsausacensessventes 123.9 125.5 126.4 127.4 129.7 130.9 132.0 132.9 134.1 9 3.4 
State and local government WorkelS.........:.-.sseseeeeeeeeeee 130.1 130.9) 131.4) 131.5) 133.6) 134.4] 135.1 135.4) 137.6 1.6 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite-Collar WOON orice oncsacescssndeseuseasseasnncaussuoeshareveansoiad 130.3 131.1 131.4 131.5 133.7 134.5 135.0 135.2 137.6 1.8 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical ED 131.7} 131.9) 132.0) 134.4) 135.1 135.5] 135.6] 137.9 1.7 2.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial................2.++ 129.3 130.2 131.3 131.7 133.1 134.1 135.1 135.6] 138.0 1.8 3.7 
Administrative support, including Clerical..............sss00 127.7 129.0 129.2 129.5} 131.4) 132.3 133.0 133.3] 135.4 1.6 3.0 

Blue-CollaF WOrmKO0S << sascicconceacccscnonconrncsecensseorsssorsuensavonsceesses 127.9 128.8) 129.6) 129.8) 131.2} 132.3 133.1 133.5} 135.1 1.2 3.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

BIVICES ieeasreseecarteenssssngecents 131.2) 131.9] 132.1 132.2} 134.7; 135.3} 135.7] 135.9) 138.4 1.8 27 
Services excluding SChOOIS®..........:csssssssseessseiseeeee 130.1] 130.5] 131.2} 131.6] 133.3} 134.4; 135.4] 135.5| 137.8 Ae, 3.4 
IGEAIN SP MICO Sicecncernas ate sraveracarassnuus cvanserecnancinpesexeseasucubi 131.1 131.4 132.1 132.6 133.9 135.3 136.3 136.5 138.7 1.6 3.6 
Hospitals.......... 130.9 131.3 131.9 132.4 133.7 135.2 136.3 136.5 138.6 1.5 3.7 
Educational services.. 131.3). 132.0) 132.1 132.2) 134.8) 135.3) 135.7} 135.8) 138.4 1.9 PATS 
SGN OONS 252th cacesbaseecanvessncs 131.4; 132.2) 132.2} 132.3} 134.9) 135.5) 135.8) 136.0} 138.5 1.8 Deh 
Elementary and secondary. 132.0 132.4) 132.4; 132.6] 135.3 135.7 136.0 136.1 138.7 1.9 2.5 
Colleges and universities 129.8} 131.2) -131.5| 131.4) 133.6) 134.6] 135.2} 135.5) 137.7 1.6 3.1 
Public administration? 0.0.0.0... 126.6) 127.7 129.0] 130.3 132.7} 133.2} 134.8 12 3.5 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and hoUsehold workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
Sept. 1998 
Se eae: P 
Private INdUStry WOFKES.............0c-csscssceneesessnssesersesnnsennes sess 138.1 138.6 139.4] 140.1 140.8 141.8 142.6 143.7 144.5 0.6 2.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrKETS.........cssccssceerssesecescesseeseecsneneessnersnesssens 139.5 139.7 140.8} 141.5 142.0 143.4] 144.7 145.6} 146.6 “ue 3.2 
Blue-Collar WOrKELS........ccccccseserseeereeeeseesssssnsensneesereeseearanne 136.2 137.0 137.2 138.0 138.8) 139.0) 139.1 140.4) 141.0 1.6 
Workers, by industry division: 
st antl papatanacouundsasonds 139.7 139.9 140.9 141.5 141.5 141.5 142.5 ee ‘i ee 
MQecseeeeeneeeesecrnneesnnes ip eee . 
Soe pahadaiscasessieyacvace eat Spep : - 
etesantereere 4 ae 
Nonmanufacturing............. Fae cceriseteti cancanene tncwtet sa 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 
Sept. 1998 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 
130.1 130.8 131.0 131.8 133.2 133.5 134.0 135.3 136.8 11 2.7 
129.2 129.8 130.0 131.2 132.3 132.5 132.7 134.3 135.6 1.0 2.5 
131.0 131.7 131.9 132.4 134.0 134.5 135.3 136.2 138.0 13 3.0 
129.8 130.6 130.8 131.7 133.0 133.3 133.6 134.6 136.0 1.0 2.3 
129.9 130.4 130.6 131.5 132.9 133.2 133.9 135.3 136.9 1.2 3.0 
129.7 130.4 131.8 132.8 133.9 135.3 136.7 137.8 139.3 11 4.0 
130.4 131.3 132.0 133.2 134.0 134.7 135.9 136.9 137.7 6 2.8 
129.2 129.9 131.5 132.5 133.7 135.3 136.7 138.0 139.7 1.2 45 
131.7 132.5 133.1 134.4 135.1 135.9 137.2 138.0 138.9 7 2.8 
128.9 129.6 131.1 132.2 133.4 134.9 136.3 137.5 139.1 1.2 43 
130.6 131.1 132.2 133.1 134.0 135.0 136.0 137.0 138.7 1.2 3.5 
128.8 129.7 130.8 131.5 132.5 134.6 135.5 136.4 137.6 9 3.8 
131.3 132.1 133.3 134.7 136.2 136.9 138.3 139.6 140.9 3 3.5 
128.3 128.9 130.3 131.4 132.5 133.4 135.2 136.6 138.5 1.4 45 
130.0 130.6 131.7 132.8 133.9 135.1 136.4 137.5 139.1 1.2 3.9 
128.7 130.2 131.4 132.4 133.8 135.3 135.9 137.1 138.2 8 3.3 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 
124.8 125.4 126.0 126.9 128.3 128.9 129.6 130.7 132.4 13 3.2 
123.2 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.6 127.1 127.9 129.4 131.0 1.2 3.5 
126.8 127.6; 128.2 128.8 130.4; 131.2 131.8 132.2 134.1 1.4 2.8 
124.5 125.2 125.6 126.5 127.8 128.6 129.6 130.4 132.2 14 3.4 
124.9 125.5 126.1 127.1 128.6 129.1 129.6 130.8 132.4 1.2 3.0 
126.9 127.7 129.1 130.3 131.6 133.0 134.5 135.7 137.4 1.3 44 
127.3 128.0 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.0 133.6 134.7 135.7 A 3.4 
126.6} 127.5 129.1 130.2 131.6} 133.2 134.6 135.9; 137.9 1.5 48 
128.8; 129.6} 130.3 131.7 132.6 133.5 135.1 136.2 137.3 8 3.5 
126.1 127.0 128.5 129.7 131.1 132.6 134.0 135.3 137.1 1.3 4.6 
127.0 127.7 128.8 129.8 130.7 131.6 132.6 133.8 135.4 1.2 3.6 
126.0 127.0 128.5 129.4 130.6) 133.0 134.0 134.9 136.5 1.2 45 
126.9 127.7 129.0 130.4, 132.2 133.0 134.7 136.0 137.5 11 4.0 
125.8 126.5 127.7 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.9 134.5 136.7 1.6 5.0 
126.7 127.4) 128.7 129.9 131.1 132.3 133.8 135.1 136.9 1.3 44 
125.0 126.5 127.7 128.8 130.4 132.0 132.5 133.4, 134.7 1.0 3.3 


, The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-93 


Item 


Scope of survey (in 000'S).............cssssessscssesecoeece 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PAA LURCH BING; bn taassuasaacts esecenns sot aaxesmacndnsiieees 
Average minutes per day. 
BAMA EOSU MUNG siesce ds cetes arc cadevaersnedapsvcecancousssevess 
Average minutes per day...............cccsssssereesnsees 
Paid funeral leave rn 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE...........ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 
A NOUNDAYS via cece scastrn vsvascsesonwacnvs klipveersessaiiee oad 
Average days per year... 
Paid personal leave......... 
Average days per year... 
Paid vacations................ 


Unpaid maternity leave..... erin 
Unpaid paternity leave..................sssseeessseseeeeeeee 


Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..................0..606+ 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
HOME HOGI CAPO 6. 5. occsscsivesccccesasventenacsrsassvanes 
Extended care facilities 
Physical exam............ 


Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 

Self coverage... petace susesee Piccxeneoseeosoxed 
Average monthly ‘contribution... Dapseeceiesenweuhasessok 

FEY COVOPAQG. cot 9, cscs cine socnvcswasonae hie ieevnensesens 
Average MONtNly CONTIDUTION.............2eeeeeeeeeeee 


Participants in life insurance plans..............cs.seee 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance.. se Ravisucensscactientosts 
Survivor income @ benefits... ees 
Retiree protection available... 
Participants in long-term disability 
MISUFENCE PHAN) oo. suse nacsaascovstnconcastnvesssasedscenscsad 
Participants in sickness and accident 
MISULANCE DIAS. steeds crcanverseseccnsscccessere exer oscwcsuAnae 


Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........secceseeeeee 
Early retirement available be 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 
Terminal earnings formula........-..:-:ssseseeeseeeeeeeed 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 


Participants in defined contribution plans................ 
Participants in se with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements... sAueondpwovbupespecstosnen 


plans, and in selected features within plans, 


Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans............s:---sessneceeeeeeeeees 


Reimbursement accounts 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 
21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 
20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 
20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 
17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 

10 9 9 10 1 10 8 9 
= 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 
75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 
= 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
- - - 88 85 84 80 83 
= - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 
99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 
10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 
20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 
- 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 
100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 
62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 
= - - - 33 37 37 60 
= =! = = 16 18 26 53 
97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 
- - 46 66 76 75 81 86 
58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 
= = 8 18 28 28 30 42 
26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 
- - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 
46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 
- - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 
96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 
69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 
s as = 10 8 7 6 5 
- 64 64 59 49 42 44 4 
40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 
54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 
84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 
55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 
98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 
= = 47 35 26 22 7/ 6 
53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 
45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 
af = - 60 45 48 48 49 
s a = 33 36 41 44 43 
12 

52 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


Compensation & Industrial Relations 


small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, and 1994 


Small private establishments 


State and local governments 


Item 
“ 
1990 1992 | 1994 1987 1990 1992 
> 4 +—_—__—— — + 
Scope of survey (in 000'S)...........sccccseeeeeeeseeeeeeenee 32,466 34,360 35,910 10,321 12,972 12,466 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care.... 22,402 24,396 23,536 9,599 12,064 11,219 
With life insurance 20,778 21,990 21,955 8,773 11,415 11,095 
With defined benefit plan 6,493 7,559 5,480 9,599 11,675 10,845 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid lunch time................6 8 9 - 17 11 10 
Average minutes per day 37 37 - 34 36 34 
Paked Cesk GG vssseccvnssccessscas 48 49 ~ 58 56 53 
Average minutes per day 27 26 - 29 29 29 
POE RIE WIG eon siae scennsctvekendhineninonninneanereiannls 47 50 50 56 63 65 
Average days per occurrence rn 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Pi Wee i. onc nisissancigiiesicinsaenaenmmnsd 84 82 82 81 74 75 
Average days per year’ 9.5 9.2 75 10.9 13.6 14.2 
Paid personal leave............ 11 12 13 38 39 38 
Average days per year... 2.8 2.6 2.6 27 29 29 
PES VOCRIIIES oecs oan te sbsnatorachstiesta ent iinew 88 88 88 72 67 67 
Paikdl Sickert csdisiescceticontuagectsveccesiiessssstvaanase 47 53 50 97 95 95 
Unpaid leave.............. Soiightdiaiodudhiecaiceie 17 18 - 57 51 59 
Unpaid paternity leave..............ccceecseseeeeeeereeeeees 8 Te - 30 33 44 
Aree TO BOGS ised 5 slew dno inde on nn enenyateaneces - - 47 - - - 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..............s:s00eeee0 69 71 66 93 93 90 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care... ae ee 79 80 - 76 82 87 
Extended care facilities... 83 84 - 78 79 84 
SIGE IIa ic rictsioies ne conancdomsiienans ows tetennnay 26 28 - 36 36) 47 
Percent of participants with employee : 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage... Sd PSB 42 47 52 35 38 43 
Average monthly ‘contribution... $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 
Family COverage.............ss0seceeeeeeee 67 73 76 71 65 72 
Average montnly contripution $117.59 
Participants in life insurance plans...................s000 88 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance.......... 67 
Survivor income benefits.............:ccccccseeeeeeeeeeees 
Retiree protection available...................ccceseeeeeee 
Participants in long-term disability 
APN ire sscuahaihapieacetnveaseaatesspadunnsnosaense 
Participants in sickness and accident 


Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 
Percent of participants with: 

Normal retirement prior to age 65.... 


Participants in defined contribution plans................ 
ati Rael aad acta 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not comparable with 


those reported in 1990 and 1992. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 


1997 
Measure r ts 
_| 1996 | 1997 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.” | Mar.” | Apr.” | May.’ | June” | July? 
| r 7 iat 

Number of stoppages: 

Beginning in period................seesesee 37 29 3 2 6 3 1 0 1 3 1 0 4 1 

In effect during period... 38 38 5 3 6 5 3 2 1 3 2 0 4 6 4 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)... 273 339 30.8 184.5 30.3 4.4 8.9 0 8.0 10.8 1.0 0 6.1 162.9 2.5 

In effect during period (in thousands). 275 351 41.5 189.3 30.3 8.6 Ti 2.2 8.0 10.8 2.1 0 6.1 165.4 160.1 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands) 4,889 4,497| 247.1} 2,075.4) 128.4 64.0 48.5 43.8 16.0 38.6 21.5 0.0 72.7| 1,542.9) 2,007.2 

Percent of estimated working time’... .02 -01 .01 .08 .00 .00 .00 .00 () -00 .00 -00 -00 -05 -06 


" Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 


the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


? Less than 0.005. 
® = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Series r a t io my is oe 
1996 1997 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
—+ + + —+ — : oe ; en 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 

All items 156.9] 160.5 161.5) 161.3} 161.6] 161.9| 162.2! 162.5) 1628) 163.0 
Food and beverages 153.7; 157.7; 158.9] 159.1) 160.3) 159.8] 160.1} 160.2) 160.7) 160.6 
Foodies ct..ce 153.3| 157.3] 158.5| 158.7) 159.9] 159.4) 159.7} 159.8) 160.3) 160.1 
Food at home 154.3 158.1! 159.1; 159.2} 161.0] 160.0) 160.2) 160.2! 160.7) 160.5 
Cereals and bakery Products........c.cccsesrseeeees ; 174.0 177.6| 178.0} 178.4) 179.0) 179.7; 179.6} 180.2 180.5| 181.6 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd @QQS...........sseessseeeeon 144.8} 148.5} 149.3] 148.4) 148.3] 147.5| 147.2| 146.3) 146.2) 1463 
Dairy and related products’ 7 142.1 145.5 147.0 147.8 148.3 147.7 148.4 148.5 148.1 148.1 
Fruits and vegetables..............cscccccccssseseneeseesee 183.9| 187.5} 189.5} 191.3] 202.1] 193.8) 196.1; 197.5) 203.9) 198.1 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
en ee Pe a eee 128.6) 133.4 134.7] 133.1] 134.1] 1348} 134.2] 1339) 132.9) 1328 
Other foods at home.... | 442.9) 147.3] 147.7] 147.7| 148.7} 149.1] 149.5} 149.6} 149.3) 150.4 
Sugar ANd SWEELS...secccsssssscsesseseseeseseeeeeeseeee 143.7; 147.8] 147.4 147.9] 150.3) 149.6] 150.8) 150.1) 149.5) 1505 
SE ae 140.5} 141.7} 140.4] 140.3] 140.5 141.5) 142.2) 140.7) 141.2) 143.3 
ek Ee ee 156.2 161.2| 161.5] 162.8] 163.6) 164.2) 164.3) 165.0} 164.7) 165.6 
Other miscellaneous f00ds 1 ...-.....eces.-n - - -| 100.0} 100.4 100.4] 101.5} 101.7} 101.4) 102.5 
Food away from home .........ss.ssssssseessseeeeeensneeese 152.7; 157.0/ 158.6] 159.0) 159.2) 159.6] 159.9] 1602) 160.6) 160.7 
Other food away from home? occ cseseeee | - - -| 100.0} 100.1} 100.4 100.3) 100.6) 100.6) 101.0 
Alcoholic beverages 158.5} 162.8; 163.7; 164.0/ 164.6) 165.0) 165.1] 165.2! 165.2) 165.5 
ES ke a ROE MEO 152.8} 156.8| 157.7) 157.7| 158.3) 158.8) 159.2! 159.5) 159.7) 160.6 
Ce nn ey 171.0} 176.3) 177.7| 178.1| 179.2) 180.1) 180.8} 181.0) 181.2) 181.8 
Rent of primary reSid@Nce..............:seesesseeereeeees 162.0/  166.7| 168.7/ 169.1; 169.5) 169.9) 170.3] 170.7) 171.1) 171.7 
Lodging away from NOMe?...........essce.-see-seeeeee - - -| 100.0} 105.1] 109.3} 111.2} 110.2) 108.7} 109.6 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’) 176.8] 181.9] 184.2| 184.7| 185.1] 185.5) 185.9} 186.4) 186.8) 187.4 
Tenants’ and household insurance’™”.............. - - -| 100.0} 100.3} 100.2} 100.3) 100.4) 99.6] 99.1 
Fuels ANd Ute coesccccccssoce. scovscsosseceeseeeeee] 127.5] 190.8; 131.1] 130.0} 128.8] 127.4) 127.1] 127.0) 127.9) 1312 
a ne ee 115.2| 117.9| 117.7| 115.8) 1145} 1128) 1125} 112.3) 113.2) 1168 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 99.2 99.8] 96.6) 97.2| 96.4) 95.2} 944} 926) 918) 89.5 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 122.1 125.1] 125.3] 123.0) 121.6} 119.7; 119.4) 119.4) 120.5) 1247 
Household furnishings and operations...........| 1247] 125.4] 125.2} 125.1] 126.6) 126.1) 1263) 127.0) 126.6) 126.7 
Fy Laka ae ees eye 131.7; 132.9] 134.7| 131.6] 129.8) 131.9) 1349] 135.8) 135.3) 132.5 
Men's and boys’ apparel...........eccssessssesesseeeesee 127.7; 130.1) 133.0) 131.2) 129.8} 130.8) 133.6} 133.4) 133.5) 131.0 
Women's and girls’ apparel...........sssssseessseees 124.7| 126.1| 128.8) 123.6) 120.2) 124.3) 129.9} 130.9] 129.7) 125.8 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’... | 129.7} 129.0] 126.0/ 125.8) 1248) 123.1) 124.4 126.6 126.9) 1247 


Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’ - - -| 100.0 96.9 91.3 88.7 86.6 82.7 80.0 
Other goods and services. é 215.4 224.8) 229.9) 230.1) 231.3) 233.1) 232.4] 234.7) 236.7| 236.4 


Tobacco and smoking products. 232.8 243.7; 250.7) 251.2} 253.8) 261.2; 254.1) 263.5) 270.0)| 266.9 
150.1 152.7; 154.3) 154.0) 154.6) 155.0} 155.5] 155.9) 156.6) 1568 
144.3 144.2| 146.1 145.3) 146.1 146.7 147.3) 147.3) 149.3) 149.2 
Personal care S@rVi088  ..snsnnsnnnnsn 156.6) 162.4, 163.5| 163.9] 164.3| 164.3] 164.7) 165.2| 165.4] 165.3 
Miscellaneous personal S@rViC@S............006. +04 215.6 226.1 229.5} 230.0) 230.9} 232.1 232.8} 233.5) 234.0) 234.7 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wa 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ge Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


Annual average 1998 
Series "lie 
| 1996 1997 | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June Ay July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
Commodity and service group: [= jt 
Commodities. 139.9 141.8) 142.3) 141.7) 141.6) 141.5} 141.5} 142.0] 142.3) 141.8) 141.6) 141.7/ 141.8) 142.6] 142.5 
Food and beverages 153.7 157.7 158.9 159.1 160.3 159.8 160.1 160.2 160.7 160.6 160.9 161.4) 161.5 162.4) 162.5 
Commodities less food and beverages. 131.5 132.2 132.2 131.2 130.5 130.5 130.4 131.0 131.3 130.6 130.1 130.0 130.2 130.8 130.6 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. ee 133.0 134.6] 135.3} 133.5} 132.0} 132.1 132.1 133.0} 134.0} 133.0) 131.8] 131.9] 132.6] 133.6] 132.9 
PD DOMON as cadectans tena naskvarershvecasercacevovscesebin 131.7 132.9 134.7 131.6 129.8 131.9 134.9 135.8 135.3 132.5 129.6 131.6 133.6 135.6] 135.0 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel 138.6 140.6 140.6 139.5 138.1 137.2 135.6 136.6 138.4 138.2 138.0 137.1 137.1 137.6 136.8 
DUS EMESIS seek saeco etd SSCs aca coeav sins hcvennden 129.4 128.7 127.9 128.0 128.2 128.2 128.0 128.1 127.6 127.4) 127.5 127.2 126.8 126.9 127.4 
RMI COS a cass caarcy es san apes scSbawnnncnticbanabvaxasasstesed 174.1 179.4 181.0 181.0 181.8 182.4 182.9 183.2 183.4 184.2 184.9 185.3 185.5 185.5 185.6 
Rentionehelton sae ne ck eh cocci RS ract cod 178.0| 183.4) 185.0} 185.3] 186.5} 187.5} 188.1; 188.4) 188.6) 189.3] 190.1) 1908/ 191.0| 191.5| 191.5 
Transporatation services as 180.5 185.0 186.2 186.0 187.1 187.9 188.4 188.3 187.8 187.1 187.8 187.8 187.3 188.2 188.3 
UIT SONIC CS ose asst cas rccey ces icanvepsavauctae a carsees 201.4 209.6} 212.7 213.1 213.7; 214.4) 215.1 215.6) 216.1 216.6} 216.9) 217.6} 219.0} 219.0} 219.5 
Special indexes: 
ABO MAS IQGSS JOOG «2c. 5ceczteanneassdsste<sssaascivannenened 157.5 161.1 162.1 161.8 161.9 162.3 162.6 163.0 163.3 163.5 163.6 163.9 164.1 164.4) 164.3 
All items less shelter...... 152.8 155.9 156.8 156.4 156.4 156.4 156.5 156.9 157.3 157.3 157.3 157.4) 157.6 157.9 157.9 
All items less medical care 152.8 156.3 157.3 157.0 157.3 157.5 157.8 158.1 158.4 158.6 158.7 159.0 159.2 159.5 159.5 
Commodities less food.. 132.6 133.4 133.5 132.6 131.9 131.9 131.8 132.4 132.7 132.1 131.5 131.4] 131.6] 132.3} 132.1 
Nondurables less food...... 134.5 136.3 137.0 135.3 133.9 134.1 134.1 135.0 135.9 134.9 133.8 133.9 134.6 135.6 135.0 
Nondurables less food and apparel. A | 139.5 141.8 141.9 141.0 139.8 138.9 137.6 138.4) 140.1 139.9 139.7 138.9} 138.9) 139.5] 138.8 
Leh Or: ai ae eee a ae 143.5 146.4 147.3 146.5 146.2 146.1 146.2 146.7 147.5 146.9 146.4) 146.8 147.1 148.1 147.8 
Services less rent of shelter? 182.5 188.1 189.8 189.5 189.9 190.1 190.6 190.8 191.1 192.1 192.6 192.7 193.0} 192.6 192.7 
Services less medical care services... 168.7 173.9] 175.4] 175.4) 176.1] 176.6] 177.2) 177.4] 177.6} 178.4) 179.0! 179.5}. 179.6] 179.7] 179.7 
MIN sadist siscscervcknnstiesbissesdoasiitnpvns 110.1 111.5 110.7 108.4 105.9 103.2 101.6 101.9 103.8 105.7 105.2 103.8 102.7 101.3 100.5 
All items less energy 163.1 167.1} 168.3] 168.3) 169.0) 169.6} 170.1) 170.4) 170.5} 170.5) 170.8) 171.2} 171.6) 172.2) 172.3 
All items less food and energy. ...........eesseee 165.6 169.5 170.8 170.7 171.2 172.1 172.6 173.0 173.1 173.0 173.3 173.8 174.2 174.7 174.8 
Commodities less food and energy..........-..- 141.3 142.3} 142.8) 142.1 142.0) 142.7) 143.1 143.8] 143.6) 142.8) 142.4) 142.7) 143.2) 143.8] 143.8 
Energy commodities. “| 105.7 105.7 103.9 101.6 97.8 94.3 91.3 91.8 94.6 94.5 93.3 91.3 89.8 90.5 89.6 
Services leSS ONE. .........:esesecseseeeserseeseed 179.4 185.0 186.7 186.9 187.9 188.8 189.4 189.7 189.8 190.3 190.9 191.5 191.8} 192.3) 192.4 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items. 154.1 157.6 158.5 158.2 158.4 158.5 158.7 159.1 159.5 159.7 159.8 160.0 160.2 160.6] 160.7 
Food and beverages. 153.2 157.2| 158.3} 158.5) 159.6] 159.2} 159.4; 159.5] 159.9} 159.9) 160.2} 160.7} 160.8) 161.6) 161.7 
FCSN Re re ee Os ssanevucthetvydeevoseesate 152.8 156.8 157.9 158.1 169.3 158.8 159.1 159.1 159.6 159.5 159.8 160.4) 160.4) 161.3 161.4 
Soret al eye nce oe eee a 153.5 157.2 158.1 158.2 159.9 158.9 159.2 159.1 159.6 159.4 159.7 160.4) 160.2 161.3 161.3 
Cereals and bakery Products. ..........::ecsseeseereed 173.6 177.3 177.8 178.1 178.8 179.4 179.3 179.9 180.3 181.4) 181.6 182.5 181.8 181.9 181.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQQS............0-eceseeese 144.5 148.2 149.0 148.0 148.0 147.2 146.9 146.0 145.8 145.9 146.6| 147.9 147.1 147.5 147.6 
i : 141.9 145.2 146.8 147.5 147.9 147.4 148.1 148.2 147.8 147.7 147.8 150.1 152.6} 154.6) 155.5 
ee token So 183.1] 186.6, 188.4] 190.0/ 200.9| 192.4| 1948/ 196.3] 202.8| 197.1] 197.3] 1949] 1925] 198.4] 197.6 
ee ee a, saath 128.1 132.3 133.3 131.7 132.9 133.6 133.1 132.7 131.6} 131.6 131.2 130.7 130.9 131.3) 131.4 
Other foods at home.... H| 142.6 146.8 147.0 147.1 148.1 148.5 148.9 148.9 148.7 149.8 150.5 151.5 151.7 151.9 152.0 
Sugar and sweets...... 143.6 147.7} 147.3} 147.7} 150.2} 149.5] 151.0] 150.0} 149.4) 150.5} 149.9) 150.3} 150.6) 150.2} 149.5 
Fats and oils........ 140.3 141.4 140.2 140.0 140.4) 141.4) 141.9 140.4) 141.1 143.1 147.3 149.3 151.9 156.1 154.4 
Other foods 156.0 461.1} 161.3] 162.7| 163.6] 164.1] 164.3] 165.0} 164.6} 165.5} 165.9] 166.8) 166.3) 165.7} 166.6 
Other miscellaneous f00ds'..........-...--.---4 - - -| 100.0} 100.5] 100.5 101.8} 101.7} 101.5} 102.5) 102.8) 103.5} 103.7) 103.3} 104.9 
Food away from home’ ......--ssssesecsssseessssseeeessseeee 152.6 157.0| 158.6] 159.0] 159.3) 159.6) 159.9} 160.2} 160.6] 160.8] 161.1) 161.4) 162.0} 162.3] 162.6 
Other food away from home’ J - - -| 100.0] 100.1} 100.3} 100.3} 100.6} 100.6] 101.0) 101.5) 102.2) 1028) 102.8 ae 
Alcoholic beverages 157.9 162.1 162.8 163.1 163.6 163.9 164.0 164.2 164.1 164.3 164.5 164.6 165.1 165.4) 165. 
Housing 149.6 153.4) 154.5 164.4 154.8 155.1 155.5 155.8 156.1 157.0] 167.6) 157.7 157.8 157.6) 157.7 
Shettore ica eel st 166.2 171.2| 172.8} 173.1] 173.9] 174.6] 175.2) 175.5} 175.7] 176.4) 177.0) 177.6) 177.9] 178.4) 178.6 
Rent of primary residence...... 161.6 166.3 168.4) 168.8 169.2 169.6 170.0 170.3 170.8 171.3 171.8 172.4] 173.0) 173.5 174.1 
Lodging away from AOMmEws «ee eh - - -| 100.0] 104.8) 108.6] 110.8} 110.3} 108.6] 110.0} 111.9} 112.8) 109.8) 109.7) 106.6 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence” 161.2 165.8 167.9 168.3 168.7 169.1 169.5 169.9 170.2 170.8 N72 171.8 172.4 172.9 173.4 
Tenants’ and household insurance '.............- - - -| 100.0} 100.4) 100.2} 100.5} 100.5 99.7 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.4 100.0) 100.3 
iliti 127.2 430.5; 130.9] 129.7) 128.6] 127.1] 126.9] 126.9] 127.9) 131.3] 131.5] 130.6] 130.0} 126.9) 126.4 
a 114.7 117.3] 117.3] 115.2} 113.9] 112.2] 111.9] 111.8] 112.9} 1165} 116.6) 115.6) 114.9} 111.6) 110.9 
ee g9.0/ 99.6, 96.4) 97.0] 96.2] 95.1) 94.5] 93.1] 92.0) 90.0] 88.2} 87.0/ 86.2) 86.9) 87.4 
ee 8.9| 118.9] 120.2) 124.5] 124.6) 123.6) 122.9) 119.1) 1183 
Gas (piped) and electricity..... 121.6 124.6] 124.9] 122.4] 121.0) 119.2) 118. i ie ae 
Household furnishings and operations. 123.2 423.9| 123.7] 123.6) 124.1] 124.7| 125.0] 125.6] 125.2) 125.2) 125.6) 125.2 : ‘ : 
APPaFel ......sscsessesceeeneseeneneseerenrsnsnssnsseareneessneneaseneey 
Men's and boys' apparel 
Women's and girls' apparel... 
Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’ Dicer tttenSesaoaasea 
FOOtWOAL....-s020scececenssensesssscccveserencscorncersenenssaes 
Transportation...... 
Private transportation. 
New and used motor vehicles” 
New vehicles 


Used cars and trucks? ......sssssccccccsssseseeeseseeees 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 1997 “ _2 1998 
— 1996 | 1997 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
Molar fimiacsctcrp saan casein 106.31 10621 1044) 1017| 97.6) 94.1| 91.0| 91.9) 95.0] 95.0] 939) 91.7 
Gasoline (all tyP@S)..........cssccsessesserseenenneeseeend 105.9 105.8 104.0 101.2 97.1 93.6 90.5 91.3 94.5 94.5 93.4 91.2 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment................ 101.3 101.0 100.7 100.8 100.7 100.9 100.7 99.9 99.9 100.3 100.5 100.5 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... a 159.3 163.7) 165.1 165.7| 166.0; 166.5} 166.7; 166.8) 167.0} 167.6) 168.0) 168.4 
Public transportation... a od 179.6 184.2 183.9 182.5 184.7 187.9 190.2 190.1 187.4 185.5 188.7 188.9 
Medical Care... 227.6 234.0/ 235.8) 236.5} 237.4 238.7/ 239.1) 239.9) 240.6) 241.4| 242.1) 2428 
Medical care commodities.. ene | ee 207.8 212.6) 213.1 214.1 214.7 215.4 215.5 217.0 218.3 218.9 219.1 219.9 
Medical Care SEFVICES..........scecceeceerenerseeeesneeeenene 232.1 238.8; 240.8| 241.6) 242.5) 244.0) 244.5 245.1 245.6; 246.4 247.2| 248.0 
Professional S@rvViCeS........-.svsssecsereeeneeeed 209.5 216.7} 218.5) 218.9] 219.8] 221.0) 221.8) 222.5) 223.2) 224.1) 224.4) 2248 
Hospital and related Services. ...........eeeeereed 266.5 274.7| 277.4) 278.7| 279.6) 281.4) 281.4) 281.7) 281.7; 282.0) 284.3) 285.6 
Recreation” ~ -| 100.0} 100.0} 100.3) 100.7; 101.0} 101.0) 100.9) 101.0) 100.9) 101.1 
Video and audio _ - 100.3 100.0 100.5 101.2 101.4 101.4 101.1 101.1 101.0 101.1 
Education and communication - -| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 99.8} 100.0} 100.1) 100.3) 100.3) 100.2) 1003 
Education® LE EE IES a - - 99.9 100.0 100.3 100.4 100.5 100.7 100.9 100.9 101.1 102.6 
Educational books and supplies.............-.+-+++ 228.2 240.4, 244.7) 245.2} 247.5| 249.4] 250.0| 251.2) 251.3| 250.9) 251.3) 2513 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 261.0 274.6) 282.3} 282.7) 283.5} 283.5) 283.9] 284.4) 284.9} 284.7| 285.3) 289.9 
Communication’ sii nthn cha Sadhattiin bas ss sed oa sepaes ceaéni “A ¥ 100.1 100.0 99.7 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 99.6 98.4 
Information and information processing '* pte! - - 100.1 100.0 99.6 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 99.5 98.3 
Telephone services '* eS ee - - - 100.0 99.9 100.0 100.4 100.5 101.2 101.4 101.5 100.5 
Information and information processing 


other than teleohone services“ 57.7 $1.1 49.3 48.9 47.7 45.8 44.8 44.1 42.6 41.8 40.2 38.9 


Personal computers and peripheral | 


- - -| 100.0 96.6 91.1 88.3 86.0 81.9 79.5 74.4 71.2 
212.2 221.6] 226.7; 226.9) 228.2} 230.6) 229.3) 232.3) 234.8) 234.0) 236.0) 2362 
232.5 243.3) 250.5) 250.9) 253.6) 261.1) 253.7/ 263.6) 270.1) 2668) 273.4) 273.7 
150.1 152.6) 154.3) 153.9) 154.5) 155.0) 155.5) 155.9) 156.7) 1568) 157.0) 1572 
145.0 145.1] 147.1] 146.1] 147.0] 147.6) 148.2! 148.4) 150.5) 150.3) 150.1) 149.6 
156.6 162.5| 163.7} 164.1; 164.5) 164.5| 164.9} 165.5) 165.7) 165.6) 166.4) 167.0 
214.7 225.2| 228.3) 228.9) 229.8) 231.1; 231.7] 232.5) 233.0) 233.6) 233.9) 2349 


139.9 141.8) 142.1) 141.6) 141.4) 141.3) 141.1) 141.6) 142.1 141.7) 141.5) 1415 
153.2 157.2) 158.3) 158.5) 159.6} 159.2) 159.4) 159.5) 159.9) 159.9) 1602) 160.7 
131.8 132.4, 132.3} 131.3) 130.5) 130.5) 130.1; 130.9) 131.4) 130.7) 130.3) 130.0 
132.8 134.5} 135.1) 133.1] 131.5) 131.5] 131.2} 132.3) 133.6) 132.5) 131.4) 131.3 
130.9 132.1] 133.6} 130.3} 128.7; 130.4) 133.0} 134.0) 133.7) 131.0) 1282) 129.9 


138.3 140.4] 140.5} 139.3) 137.6) 136.7) 134.8) 136.0) 1382) 137.8) 137.7) 1366 
129.2 128.4] 127.3) 127.5} 127.7) 127.7} 127.5) 127.6) 127.3) 127.2} 127.3) 127.0 
174.1 176.5} 178.1] 178.2) 178.7; 179.1) 179.6} 179.9) 180.3) 181.1) 181.6) 181.9 
159.9 164.7| 166.3) 166.6) 167.4 168.1) 168.6) 169.0) 169.2; 169.8) 170.4) 171.0 
178.3 182.6} 184.0) 183.9} 184.9) 185.3) 185.8) 185.7); 185.4) 184.9) 185.2) 185.1 
198.1 206.4; 209.5} 209.9) 210.5) 211.2) 211.9) 212.4) 213.0) 213.4) 213.7) 2143 


All teMS leSS 100.......--e-ccecesesnerseernesaeneeneneenes 154.3 157.6} 158.5} 158.1) 158.1) 158.4) 158.5) 159.0) 159.4) 159.6) 159.7; 159.8 
All items less shelter.... 151.0 154.0; 154.7; 154.2) 154.2) 154.1) 154.2) 154.6) 155.1; 155.1) 155.0) 155.1 
All items less medical care.. 150.7 154.0) 154.9} 154.5) 154.7) 154.8] 154.9) 155.3) 155.7) 155.9) 156.0) 156.1 


Commodities less food.... one 132.8 133.6) 133.5) 132.5) 131.8) 131.8) 131.5} 132.2; 132.7) 132.1] 131.5] 131.4 
Nondurables less 100d.......-.-cseessesesenenenrenenes 134.3 136.2) 136.7) 135.0} 133.5) 133.5) 133.2} 134.2] 135.5} 134.4) 133.4) 133.3 
Nondurables less food and appareél.............+ 139.3 141.6} 141.7} 140.7) 139.2) 138.3) 136.6) 137.8) 139.7) 139.4) 139.3) 138.3 
NONGUPADIOS ....nccevisssssserecesscedeorersssovasssdserisecnseed 143.3 146.2} 147.0} 146.2; 145.9) 145.6) 145.6) 146.2) 147.1] 146.5) 146.1! 146.3 
Services less rent of shelter”.........-.cccsces0e0esese-- 162.7 167.6) 169.1) 168.8; 169.1) 169.2) 169.6) 169.8) 170.2) 171.2) 171.5) 171.5 
Services less medical care services.. 166.2 171.2} 172.8} 172.7} 173.2) 173.6) 174.1] 174.4) 174.7) 175.5] 176.0} 1763 


109.8 114.1] 110.1) 107.7} 105.0) 102.4) 100.8) 101.1; 103.2} 105.0) 104.5) 102.9 
160.4 164.1; 165.3) 165.2) 165.8} 166.3) 166.7) 167.1) 167.3) 167.2) 167.4) 167.8 
162.3 166.0} 167.2} 167.1) 167.5} 168.2) 168.6) 169.1; 169.3) 169.2} 169.4; 169.8 
140.9 141.9) 142.2) 141.5} 141.5] 142.1] 142.3) 143.1] 143.1] 142.3) 142.0) 142.2 
105.9 105.9) 104.0) 101.6 97.7 94.3 91.4 92.1 95.0 94.8 93.7 91.5 
176.8 182.2; 184.0) 184.3) 185.1; 185.8} 186.4) 186.7} 186.9) 187.3] 187.9] 188.4 


' Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. — Data not available. 


3 
cate icine na bein NoTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 


and services priced as indicated: 
M—Every month. 


4—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 


? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
5 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 


4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 


It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 


6 In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder-Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area nF 1997 1998 1997 | 1998 
‘< ule Oct. | Nov. | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
DUS HCIUVJAVE TACO Stes sa cdes Gost wzescsecervsevsscsdecuseapactwaeens M 161.6) 161.5) 163.2) 163.4) 163.6] 164.0] 164.0! 158.5) 158.5} 159.81 160.0 160.2) 1 60.6) 160.7 
Region and area size” 
ees IRENE psec cain Fan ye eicoccatesnpntaseccsoste Po eee CS ses M 168.7; 168.5} 169.9} 170.5} 170.6] 171.3) 171.2) 165.8] 165.7) 166.6] 167.1) 167.4 168.1) 168.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........ccccccesesesseeseeeseseseseeee M 169.5) 169.3) 170.7) 171.4) 171.7] 172.3] 172.2} 165.5) 165.5} 166.5) 167.1| 167.5 168.1) 168.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,0009...-eccccccceccccccscsseseeceeeseees M 101.4) 101.3) 102.0] 102.2) 102.2) 102.6} 102.6] 101.2] 101.1) 101.5] 101.7| 101.8] 102.2! 102.2 
Midwest urban* ek at eee M 157.7| 157.7) 159.8) 159.5] 159.9) 160.1) 160.1) 154.0) 154.0) 155.9] 155.6] 156.0) 156.2! 156.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 158.4; 158.4) 161.2} 161.0) 161.4) 161.4) 161.3) 153.9] 153.8] 156.5| 156.4] 156.7| 156.7| 156.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° ‘ee, SE ee M 101.3) 101.3) 102.2} 102.0) 102.2) 102.4) 102.4) 101.2} 101.2) 101.9] 101.7} 101.9] 102.1) 102.1 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 153.2) 153.7) 153.5} 153.3) 154.0) 154.3) 154.7] 151.1] 151.6] 151.7) 151.4] 152.2) 152.4] 152.9 
MES IDN END eo ratirwes eas Me ues ssa nal asec cecncceesxtcncoansese, M 157.8} 157.8) 159.3) 159.5} 159.5} 159.8) 159.6] 156.1) 156.2] 157.2) 157.5} 157.5} 157.8] 157.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...............cccscseccssesceesesseseeeee M 156.7; 156.4) 158.5} 158.9] 158.8) 159.0} 158.6] 154.7} 154.5} 156.1| 156.3] 156.3] 156.6] 156.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000%....-ccccscccccccccccsssceceecccsseses M 101.8] 101.9] 102.4) 102.5} 102.5} 102.8} 102.8] 101.5} 101.7} 101.9] 102.1] 102.1] 102.4] 102.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 156.9] 157.1} 160.0} 160.2} 160.1} 159.8) 160.0} 157.3} 157.5] 160.4] 160.6] 160.6] 160.4] 160.6 
RSS RLU: 3 cee tt as a aseseee ances a M 162.8) 162.8) 164.3) 164.8) 165.1; 165.5) 165.8} 159.3} 159.2] 160.3) 160.7} 160.9] 161.5] 161.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..............ecesescesesesseseseeeeeeese M 163.1} 162.8) 165.1] 165.6] 165.9] 166.3} 166.5) 157.9} 157.7| 159.3) 159.7} 160.0} 160.5} 160.7 
Size B/C—50,009 to 1,500,000°....cccccccccccccccccccccccossessssene M 102.1} 102.4] 102.3) 102.5} 102.7] 103.0) 103.5] 102.1) 102.3] 102.1] 102.3! 102.5} 102.8) 103.3 
Size classes: 
iN NE ns reed el es AE | M 146.0} 145.8) 147.7) 148.1) 148.2) 148.5} 148.5| 144.7) 144.6] 146.2] 146.4] 146.6] 147.0] 147.0 
B/C? shared street: = a ee M 101.7) 101.7} 102.3) 102.4) 102.4) 102.7; 102.8) 101.5} 101.5} 101.9} 101.9] 102.0] 102.4) 102.4 
Ree eter sts ea asda cua pin abnbiossviennsinnsinannadeeesipitenas | M 157.6| 157.8} 159.3} 159.4) 159.7} 159.7) 159.9} 156.7} 156.9] 158.3) 158.3} 158.7} 158.9} 159.1 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN-WI............. M 162.5} 162.9} 166.5) 165.4) 165.3} 165.7} 165.4) 156.9} 157.2} 160.6) 159.6/ 159.6] 160.0) 159.9 
Los Angeles-Riverside—Orange County, CA M 161.1] 160.7} 162.1) 162.6) 162.6] 163.2} 163.4) 155.4) 154.9) 155.9) 156.1] 156.1] 156.8] 157.0 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA.. M 172.3) 172.0} 173.6) 174.2) 174.4] 174.8) 174.7) 168.1} 168.0) 169.1) 169.7} 169.9} 170.5} 170.5 
Boston-Brockton—Nashua, MA—NH—ME-CT.................- 1 -| 169.4) 170.7 -| 172.1 -| 172.1 -| 167.8) 168.8 -| 169.9 -| 171.5 
ley ALCS Ge 502g one ieee es 1 -| 157.1) 159.9 -| 161.5 -| 161.5 -| 149.1] 152.1 -| 153.3 -| 152.8 
Dallas—Ft Worth, TX.... 1 152.8 -| 154.2 -| 154.5 -| 154.5} 152.8 -| 154.0 -| 154.3 -| 153.8 
Washinaton-Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-Wv" 1 -| 100.5) 102.8 -| 102.9 -| 102.9 -| 100.4) 102.5 -| 102.7 -| 102.2 
SRT AGT ck caahiocieve cc cratsssver0ssiosenseseeercvaesctceseesancaseaees 2 - - -| 161.9 -| 162.0 = = - -| 159.1 -| 159.2 - 
~ Detroit-Ann Arbor—Flint, MI..................cccceeeee eee ceeeee ences 2 157.9 - -| 160.5 -| 161.0 -| 152.4 - -| 155.1 -| 155.7 - 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.............:.:s0eseeeeseeeeeees 2 147.3 = -| 147.4 -| 148.5 -| 146.3 - -| 146.1 -| 146.9 - 
Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL...............0ssssseseeeseees arcs 2 » =| 199.5 -| 160.8 =| 161.4 = =| 157.0 —| 158.0 -| 158.6 = 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.... 2 167.7| 166.4 -| 168.6 -| 170.3 -| 166.8) 165.9 -| 167.9 -| 169.3 - 
San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA 2 162.5} 162.6 -| 166.6) _ -| 167.2 -| 159.5) 159.5 -| 162.7 -| 163.4 - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 168.5 169.3 163.8 164.9 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
Fie 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size, and thus is subject to substantially more sampling and other 
measurement error. As a result, local indexes show greater volatility than the national index, 
although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly 
urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their escalator clauses. 
Indexes apply to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 995 996 997 
——— —_}————— +— tien, Lainie brerenat 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
WN diacarcegroncshsn sisncasibsncoteepaeadegstieaniaiarereioeoiers 4 124.0 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 
POTCRIE CRETIQO i cesanssaxcceatovenactaden cnapiananss shensetene 4.8 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 
Food and beverages: 
ot eae Se aR oP 2 eee Se ne a Ene ee . 124.9 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 
Percent change........... 5.7 5.8 3.6 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 
Housing: 
123.0 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 
3.8 4.5 4.0 2.9 27 25 2.6 2.9 2.6 
Apparel: 
118.6 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 
Percent change.. 2.8 4.6 3.7 2.5 1.4 -2 -1.0 0.2 9 
Transportation: 
Pe een! ee 5 eee 114.1 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 
Percent change 5.0 5.6 27 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 
Medical care: 
Neca peaeet etn daialactcorssutensisorerccceslcepupnnacteasentrke { 149.3 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 
Percent change. 7.7 9.0 8.7 7.4 5.9 48 45 3.5 2.8 
Other goods and services 
Naa ea gs sien cdeves epatiouds vecaestheceecodsssaseasstosicenays | 147.7 159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
g Annual average 1997 
Grouping ‘a 9 po ioe oe a 
1996 | 1997 | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
Finished OOCE Sr nee macceetctenncsncretaseetcenis 131.3 131.8 | 131.7] 131.1] 130.3] 130.2] 130.1] 130.4] 130.6] 1307+ 131.0] 1307] 130.6] 131.4| 130.8 
Finished CONSUMES QOOdS...........:ceeeeeeees 129.5 130.2 | 130.1} 129.4) 128.3) 128.2| 1281] 1285] 128.9] 1291] 129.4] 1292] 1292! 129.7] 129.0 
Finished consumer foods............-::0+0+-+++ 133.6 134.5 | 134.6] 134.4) 133.1] 133.6] 133.4) 1338] 133.6] 133.8] 1347] 1352] 135.4] 135.5] 134.7 
Finshed consumer goods 
RCIA WNG TOOCR: a -ceccssaceusseascrcecstesaceseat 127.6 128.2 | 128.0} 127.2) 126.1 125.6} 125.6} 126.0) 126.7 | 127.0} 127.0] 1264] 1263] 127.1| 126.3 
Nondurable goods less food. = 123.3 124.3 | 123.9] 123.0) 121.5] 1208] 1209] 121.5] 1228] 123.4] 123.3] 122.7] 1228) 1205] 121.4 
Durable QOOdS. ..-.-..-<:ccconsseseecessaneconecd 134.2 133.7 | 134.1] 133.4] 133.4] 133.4] 133.2] 133.0] 132.3] 131.8] 132.0] 131.5] 131.0] 134.3] 134.2 
Capital equipment.................cccsececeeeeseee 138.3 138.2 | 138.3] 137.9] 137.9] 137.9} 137.9] 137.7] 137.3] 137.2] 137.1]. 1368] 136.5] 138.0] 138.1 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components................... 125.7 126.6) 125.6) 125.0] 1242) 123.8) 123.3] 1233] 1235) 1235] 123.5| 123.2 | 123.0) 12931 121.8 
Materials and components 
SOn TAPIA CHUPIING:H cine-.cs-occscotccaisosessaenseae 128.6 128.3 128.2 128.0 127.5 127.3 127.0 126.9 126.8 126.3 126.0 126.0 125.6 125.1 124.7 
Materials for food manufacturing............. } 125.3 128i25/" 1242 7" t23:2)) 119:8"| 127:6") 127.0 | 12157 |, 123:7)) 12330") 12201" 1246" 124-6)) 425.31)" 1253 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 130.5 129.6 130.0 130.2 129.9 129.1 128.6 128.2 127.9 127.4 126.9 126.3 125.5 124.8 124.1 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ | 131.3 132.8 132.1 131.4 130.5 130.3 129.8 130.0 129.2 128.1 127.8 127.8 127.1 126.0 125.3 
Components for manufacturing................ 126.9 126.4 | 126.0) 126.0) 126.0} 126.0} 126.0} 126.0] 126.0} 126.0] 1258] 125.8] 125.8) 125.7] 125.7 
Materials and components 
for CONStrUCTION.............200000 ‘ 143.6 146.5 146.6 146.4 146.3 146.4 146.7 147.0 146.9 146.7 147.2 147.4 147.2 146.7 146.6 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. 90.0 89.3 88.3 86.1 83.3 81.6 79.6 80.1 81.7 83.1 83.2 82.2 82.6 80.5 78.9 
COMGUIRONS ocr cssssns tees vecccontnens x 141.1 136.0 138.1 139.9 141.4 141.9 141.6 141.0 141.7 141.4 141.3 140.7 140.9 140.1 139.6 
POUIGS sass ccsactecengnec ti cccenectctecssacectucsuscacvaes | 135.9 135.9 136.1 136.0 135.5 135.3 135.5 135.1 134.8 134.7 135.1 134.7 134.3 134.1 134.2 
Crude materials for further 
TOC OBS ice sccscncsncceceseassewannss¥esevesrsescsy 113.8 114.1} 114.7} 107.8) 101.7] 100.1 99.4) 100.3] 100.5 97.6 98.1 94.3 92.9 93.9 92.9 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs... 121.5 112.2| 110.4} 109.0) 105.5] 105.1} 1063] 105.8}; 1062} 1062] 103.7] 1033} 100.9] 103.4) 102.4 
Crude nonfood materials..............sses-+04 104.5 106.4} 113.4} 103.2 95.4 93.0 91.0 92.9 92.9 88.2 90.6 84.7 84.1 83.9 83.0 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods................ 130.5 130.9] 130.8} 130.1) 129.4] 129.0] 129.0} 129.2} 129.6] 129.7} 129.7} 129.2| 129.1] 130.0] 129.6 
Finished energy goods.............. 83.2 83.4 81.9 80.2 Vee) 75.9 74.2 74.7 76.3 itz 76.9 75.4 75.4 74.8 72.9 
Finished goods less energy.........-.--. te 139.6 140.2 140.6 140.3 140.0 140.3 140.7 140.9 140.7 140.6 141.0 141.1 141.0 142.1 141.9 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 140.1 141.0 141.4 141.2 140.8 141.2 141.8 142.0 141.9 142.0 142.5 142.7 142.7 143.6 143.4 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 142.0 142.4 142.8 142.6 142.7 142.8 143.5 143.5 143.4 143.3 143.4 143.3 143.1 144.6 144.7 
Finished consumer goods less food 
BAIN OTN co cass ora ase race nennuvceowsnsccesaeansxcee! 144.3 145.1 145.8 145.5 145.7 146.0 147.1 147.3 147.3 147.2 147.4 147.5 147.4 148.9 149.0 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
ANN ORGNGY. «sca so scssecveowos cocszstcercacoensceezesy 151.4 153.4] 154.4] 1545| 1548] 155.3) 157.5] 1582] 1588] 159.0] 159.2) 159.8} 160.0} 160.0; 160.2 
Intermediate materials less foods 
BINICE (OO Siarers eaten tee ie ac ad citadel 125.6 125.7.) 125:6:| 125: 124.5 | 124.1] 123.7] 1238) 123.9] 124.0] 123.9] 123.6] 123.5| 122.7) 122.2 
Intermediate foods and feeds 128.1 125.4] 124.3] 123.5] 118.7] 1185] 1169] 115.6) 1163) 1156] 1164] 1165) 1148) 1146] 115.2 
Intermediate energy goods... = 89.8 89.0 88.0 85.9 83.0 81.4 79.4 79.9 81.5 82.8 82.9 81.9 82.3 80.3 78.7 
Intermediate goods less energy...........-.--+- 133.6 133.7} 133.8] 133.7] 133.3] 133.2) 133.1] 133.0] 1329] 1325] 1325] 132.4] 132.0) 131.6] 131.4 
Intermediate materials less foods 
BING OMOLOY ccakencreccecsasscverocseocnsssasconsecavaeg 134.0 134.2 | 134.4] 134.3] 134.3] 134.2] 134.1] 134.1] 133.9] 133.6] 1336] 133.4] 133.2] 132.7] 132.4 
Crude energy materials. 85.0 87.3 97.1 84.3 74.9 (pre 69.6 72.7 72.7 66.9 70.9 64.5 64.2 65.4 65.4 
Crude materials less energy.. = 130.0 120.1) 117.0] 1168] 117.2) 1164] 1166] 1164] 113.9] 112.5} 110.4] 111.0] 109.3 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 155.8 138.1 133.7 | 130.0 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 1997 


at — . 
ss ape 1996 | 1997 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
= cn — 7 + + t = eRe | 
— | Total mining InduStrieS............cccccceecerereensneee 84.4 86.1 93.2 83.2 76.4 73.6 72.2 741 74.2 
10 Metal MiINING.............00000000+ 92.1 85.8 78.9 74.8 73.5 74.2 74.6 76.6 75.5 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... a 91.4 92.2 91.0 93.2 88.2 90.2 89.7 90.7 90.2 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)............ 4 84.8 87.5 98.0 84.5 76.2 72.0 70.2 72.3 72.6 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, Except fUCIS...........eccceserereeeereeeeees 127.1 128.8} 129.7| 1299} 130.6} 131.0} 1314] 1322)| 1322 
— | Total manufacturing industries... 127.1 127.5| 127.5| 127.0| 1264] 126.1| 125.9] 126.2] 126.4 
20 Food and kindred products. a>. t274 127.9| 127.5| 127.1| 125.8] 126.0} 125.5] 1255] 125.9 
21 TOBACCO MANUFACTUTES.........-cesereeseensenserernnees 199.1 210.8 | 219.3} 219.3} 219.6| 223.7 | 223.7| 231.0| 237.7 
22 FERRNS HN OUICRS cnc ccsnsnivsencnvosevessonieeneervues 118.2 118.8} 119.0} 119.2] 119.0) 1193} 119.2} 119.1] 119.1 
23 Apparel and other finished products 


made from fabrics and similar materials....... 122.3 123.4| 124.2| 1242] 1244) 1243) 1245| 1247) 1249 
24 Lumber and wood products, | 
153.5 158.9} 158.2| 157.9] 157.4} 158.2| 158.2)/ 1585) 157.4 


25 136.2 138.2} 138.9] 1389] 139.1] 139.3} 139.4; 139.4/ 139.7 
26 138.6 133.5| 135.9] 137.3] 137.7] 137.8| 137.5] 137.0] 137.0 
27 165.6 169.1) 171.1] 171.3] 173.2] 173.0} 173.1} 174.0} 173.9 
28 145.8 147.1 | 147.3| 147.3| 147.3| 147.1| 149.2| 149.8) 149.7 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 87.4 85.6 83.6 79.1 73.8 70.1 65.6 67.9 70.2 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.! 123.1 122.8 | 122.8) 1228) 122.7| 1226) 1225] 1225] 1223 
31 Leather and leather Products............s:sssese0e 4 134.7 137.1 | 137.9) 137.4) 137.4| 137.4| 137.4) 137.1| 137.2 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 125.8 127.4| 127.8] 127.7| 127.6] 127.8) 127.9| 128.7| 129.0 | 
33 Primary metal iNGUSHIES.............csserereenesneenes 123.7 124.7| 1245] 123.9) 123.3] 123.0) 122.7) 122.6] 122.1 | 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

126.2 127.6 | 128.2) 128.1) 1283| 128.4| 128.5| 128.6] 128.8 


119.2 118.5 | 118.0] 118.0) 118.1) 118.0) 1179) 117.8) 117.7 


113.2 111.6) 110.8) 1108; 1108/ 1106/ 110.7| 110.5) 110.4 
134.2 134.1 | 134.4] 133.7| 133.8| 134.0| 133.9] 133.8) 133.0 


125.0 125.6 | 125.8) 125.8] 125.6} 125.9| 126.1 | 1263) 126.2 


127.8 129.0} 129.1) 129.1) 129.6) 129.6} 129.7| 129.6| 129.7 


42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 106.3 108.9} 109.0) 109.4! 1105) 110.6) 110.7} 1109; 111.3 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... 4 1823 132.3} 132.3] 1323] 1323) 1323] 132.3] 1323] 132.3 
44) Water transportation (12/92 = 100). 103.7 104.2; 104.1) 103.3) 103.0) 102.7! 1023} 1022| 1053 
45| T ion by air (12/92 = 100)............00++ | 121.1 125.3 | 123.4] 123.3 | 122.6] 123.7] 123.7) 1243) 1243 
46 | Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)....)__ 104.6 98.8 98.7 98.7 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.3 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Crude materials for further processing 


ee eed 


Ta 6 A 


—s. 


eo 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


a ae Industry pet 1998 
Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept..| Oct. | Nov. 
eg 
0| Food and live amimals...................cccccccssessessesssceecees 97.6 96.7 94.9 92.5 92.5 90.8 91.3 90:9 92.3 89.6 86.7 87.7 89.1 
01 Meat and meat preparationS............ccccsssssssesssecsesesesesees 96.1 94.6 91.4 90.9 92.1 92.2 93.7 97.8 97.9 98.4 96.3 93.8 90.7 
04; Cereals and cereal preparations...........c.cesees0 iad 94.9 94.4 88.9 91.5 90.4 86.2 85.9 82.6 82.3 74.9 70.2 73.4 78.1 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 93.4 92.0 99.8 88.6 91.7 92.9 96.4 98.4} 101.6] 102.2 99.2 99.4 99.3 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels..............00-+4 88.9 87.8 84.7 85.0 84.2 83.2 83.0 82.0 82.0 79.9 77.9 75.5 75.7 
21 Hides, skins, and fUurskins, rAW..........:scccccssssssseesceeesseeees 103.6 102.6 80.9 83.3 90.1 87.9 85.9 84.8 81.8 83.9 83.5 80.9 80.1 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits.............ccccsceseseseseeeseeeseeee 118.2 116.5 110.8 113.1 108.4 105.4 106.7 102.6 106.6 95.3 91.8 87.9 93.3 
24) = Cork and WO0d............:ccseseeee 85.8 85.6 85.8 85.2 84.0 84.0 82.6 82.0 82.4 82.4 82.2 82.5 81.5 
25 FUND: ANG WASEB DAD EM eres ore cacatsertresnssnraneattctecsscescopactcnassee 68.3 66.8 63.8 64.7 65.0 64.2 63.5 64.0 64.5 64.5 62.7 59.1 57.6 
26 Textile fibers and their waste.............ccccscesecsseseseseeeeeseeel 81.2 80.0 78.2 78.0 77.9 76.0 77.4 79.3 78.5 76.9 76.3 73.7 71.4 
27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals = 97.8 97.4 97.5 97.2 97.1 97.1 97.0 97.0 97.1 96.9 96.9 95.1 95.1 
28| Metalliferous ores and Metal SCrap...........s.ssssssseeeeseseeees 85.9 83.9 82.1 81.4 79.7 80.3 79.8 76.6 73.0 72.6 69.7 67.5 67.8 
3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 112.0} 112.8) 109.4) 1085] 106.2] 1048) 104.7] 103.2 96.3 94.7 93.4 94.5 94.5 
32) Coal, coke, and briquettes.............scscsesssssessseeeceseesesenesees 101.8} 101.3) 101.0} 101.0} 101.0} 100.1 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.5 99.4 99.5 99.4 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 120.1 119.0} 116.0] 1143) 1105] 108.7] 108.7} 106.8 95.2 92.9 90.8 93.8 93.9 
4) Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS.............:.00 106.8 | 106.5] 1045] 1013} 100.8/ 101.4] 1066] 107.9) 104.4} 103.4} 102.7} 102.8} 102.9 
5| Chemicals and related products, .€-S. ............:sesceee 95.2 94.9 94.9 94.5 93.6 93.5 93.1 92.6 92.2 92.1 91.8 91.2 91.2 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products wd 100.9 100.9 101.9 101.6 102.3 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.0 101.0 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 102.1 101.9 101.3 | 102.0 101.5 101.2 101.4) 101.4) 101.4) 101.4} 102.7} 102.8) 101.7 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)...........ccscseeeesened 93.6 93.1 92.9 92.4 91.7 90.9 90.5 88.9 88.8 87.9 87.6 85.9 86.1 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)... 98.5 98.7 | 100.3] 100.2 99.7 99.8 99.1 97.9 97.2 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.3 
59| Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ... 103.0; 101.9} 101.9] 101.8} 1005] 101.8} 100.4] 100.6) 100.4} 100.4} 100.0) 100.5 | 101.1 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.9 98.5 98.1 98.5 98.3 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.5 97.3 96.8 96.6 96.7 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ........:csssccsssseeesesceeseereeetees 102.1 102.1 101.8 101.8 102.1 101.9 101.6 101.9 102.2 102.7 102.4 104.3 106.1 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
PROD ADGIDOMNG osc vovs ccossabass eng cdsnsevenacertsecnsiasssngssteas 85.2 85.1 84.7 85.0 84.7 84.6 84.1 83.8 82.7 82.2 81.3 81.3 81.9 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.€.5. ........:cceeceeee 106.3 107.1 106.7 107.3 107.0 107.0 106.9 106.7 106.6 106.8 106.8 107.1 107.2 
68 PUOTITEITONIS IGTENS ccsnscivnc caress nnancovsectenssunurensssactensstucoeved 93.4 91.0 89.5 91.3 91.2 91.5 93.6 88.1 87.4 86.7 85.5 85.7 85.4 
7| Machinery and transport equipment..............::seeeesee 100.1 99.8 99.6 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.2 98.7 98.4 98.3 98.2 98.3 98.2 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment................. 106.3 106.2 106.8 106.7 106.8 | 107.0 107.0 | 107.1 106.8 | 106.8; 107.0} 107.0} 108.0 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 104.5 | 104.9] 104.6] 105.1 105.0} 104.8} 105.1 105.2|} 105.3; 105.3) 105.5; 105.5] 105.5 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
SRA EBAOIIING ANTS Soran cen cit-cacrareons sen ho caincaisccnecansnsdtaesninn | 105.4| 105.4) 105.6| 105.6; 105.8; 105.9) 106.2) 106.1} 1063} 1065} 106.4) 106.7} 106.5 
75 Computer equipment and office machines............:.+004 82.7 81.6 80.8 80.5 79.8 79.1 79.0 76.5 76.0 75.4 74.8 74.5 745 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment................200+ 9974 98.7 98.6 98.3 98.6 98.3 98.7 98.7 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 97.5 
77 Electrical machinery and equipMent.............::sceseeeesereee 94.9 94.4 94.0 93.6 93.1 92.7 92.6 92.1 91.3 91.1 91.2 91.2 90.8 
TN ie EES COEAE | NON NCHES sess site tions nnn dpc paves x ceneeneaasvacrassvtestzebesne J 101.9} 102.0] 102.0) 101.9| -101.8) 101.9] 101.9} 101.9} 1020} 102.0] 102.0) 102.2} 102.2 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus. ..............eeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeees 103.3 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


veh Industry t— 20 : 
Rev. 3 | Nov. | Dec. y Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
—__—_+_—_— 

0} Food and live amimals.............sccssssssssesssssesnsesseneseees 4 99.4 99.6 99.2 97.5 97.9 99.4 
01 Meat and meat preparatiOns..........c.ccsssesseseeeeeeeeereneerees 102.7} 104.2} 101.3] 101.3) 101.2 101.7 
03} Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 

CADE: MITER Fins pence ssn olka ca ti xe csainsseenbsthen verve 107.3 105.6 105.4 106.4 107.1 107.4 
05; Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 103.8 102.5 102.9 93.8 95.7 100.8 
07; Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

See a oe eee 86.2 92.1 94.7 97.1 94.0 92.9 

1| Beverages and tobacco..........sccreeeseeeererenrenennreneees { 108.4} 108.6) 109.0) 109.5; 109.2| 109.2 
11 BORG ice ear tiietisintinenssttonns 105.1 105.2 105.4 105.9 105.8 105.8 

2)| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels............. 94.0 93.5 91.4 95.1 91.1 89.8 
23) Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed). 71.2 69.1 62.4 64.9 63.9 61.3 
24 I cca cepenpstencteceveres 114.0 113.1 109.7 110.0 110.6 110.1 
25) Pulp and waste papel............-.ceeeeeeeee 69.2 68.7 68.3 64.5 64.2 63.7 
28} Metalliferous ores and metal scrap............ ..| 102.5] 102.3) 100.3} 100.0; 100.4| 100.7 
29) Crude animal and vegetable materials, 0.0.8. ..........-.| 104.8| 107.0} 108.6} 1582) 110.0} 102.0 

3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 111.8} 103.3 93.5 87.2 80.3 80.5 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 107.8 100.1 89.7 83.7 76.1 76.5 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured..............cceseeereeeeeneeed 149.7 133.4 127.4 117.3 114.7 113.1 

5) Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .....cccccssserseren] 95.2 95.2 94.2 93.9 93.5 93.0 
SELINA NIG CHOICES 5 «0 asec tssecness Siecavs 99.0 97.3 94.1 94.2 94.8 95.5 
53/ Dying, tanning, and coloring materials... 96.3 96.9 95.3 94.9 94.9 94.7 
54! Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............ 96.2 96.8 96.4 95.8 95.8 95.5 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.. 96.6 97.5 96.2 96.3 94.4 94.1 
57 Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)............. 91.6 92.0 92.4 96.5 94.4 94.1 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)... * 82.9 82.8 82.6 82.6 81.5 80.2 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.0.8. ......sssseeeeeeee 102.8 103.1 102.9 101.4 101.7 101.3 

6) Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 96.6 96.0 95.2 94.8 94.7 94.6 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. .......-.sccscsssccsseseeeeeeeesneeees 95.4 95.5 95.2 95.2 94.7 94.7 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

88.5 87.6 87.5 87.9 87.9 
66 101.7 101.3 100.7 100.6 100.8 
68 92.1 90.5 90.6 91.2 91.8 
69 98.5 97.9 97.5 97.3 96.9 

7 J 94.0 93.6 93.2 92.9 92.5 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............4 99.0 99.1 98.7 98.1 98.1 97.6 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

AND MACHINE PALAS.........cccceeseseceeeeeeeesesseeseeee 97.3 97.3 97.1 96.5 96.6 96.3 
75| Computer equipment and office machines. 76.7 76.8 75.5 74.4 73.0 71.9 
76} Telecommunications and sound recording and 
91.7 91.4 90.9 90.8 90.7 
77 86.6 86.2 85.7 85.5 85.5 
78 101.5 101.4 101.3 101.5 101.5 
85 101.2 101.2 101.1 100.7 100.6 
88} Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
BANS COMTI IO Barats cerses tees tnsctectcsessass 92.6 | 92 92.1 91.8 91.6 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
rr ee 
1997 
Category -- WS fe 
Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
a —ae T — 
PEE COMMODITIES ite ecceen acts ctotenscrarcsivernoeseancsoonees 98.6 98.2 97.5 97.2 96.9 96.5 96.6 96.1 95.8 95.3 94.8 94.7 94.9 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............sscesessseeceeee ) 100.2 99.3 96.9 95.0 94.4 92.9 93.8 93.2 94.4 90.9 88.1 88.6 90.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.............-.. 100.7 | 100.0 97.6 96.2 95.3 93.7 94.7 94.1 94.8 90.5 87.6 88.0 90.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 95.7} 941} 909] 838] 86.2) 85.7] 856} 84.7] 915] 97.0] 949] 961] 95.8 
Industrial supplies and materials...............0:000000004 94.5 93.7 92.3 92.0 91.4 91.0 90.9 90.4 89.3 88.9 88.0 87.5 87.4 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 94.0 92.7 88.3 87.1 88.2 87.0 87.5 90.3 88.9 87.6 86.0 84.6 82.9 
FEUGNS “CANA UDNGARTS «ci ceanascpenssgcasarescvanensvdsssciseseines 4 110.7} 110.2} 107.1] 106.1) 103.3) 102.2} 102.2] 100.8 95.7 94.0 92.9 93.9 93.5 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 92.3 91.4 90.4 90.3 89.7 89.5 89.4 88.7 87.9 87.7 86.8 86.2 86.3 
Selected building materials 89.3 89.3 89.1 88.5 88.0 87.5 86.6 86.0 86.2 87.0 86.8 86.8 86.5 
ACAD ITA! GOONS - 6. oxen ceaev acces hes biscwasesuiactvesenensannsye { 99.3 98.9 98.8 98.8 98.5 98.3 98.2 97.7 97.4 97.2 97.2 97.1 97.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. 102.2; 1022] 101.7) 101.1 101.3} 100.8; 100.8; 100.5} 100.5) 100.2} 100.1 100.0 99.7 
Nonelectrical Machinery........ccccecseseseseaseeeeeeed 96.4 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.5 95.2 95.2 94.5 94.1 93.9 93.9 93.8 93.7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 102.3 | 102.3] 1023] 1022] 1022; 102.3] 102.3] 102.3) 102.4} 102.4] 102.4) 102.8] 102.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................. 4 102.6) 102.7) 1025) 1025) 1025) 102.2) 102.3) 101.9} 101.9] 101.9} 102.0] 102.1 102.1 
Nondurables, manufactured = 102.0 102.1 102.2 102.2 102.3 102.1 102.2 102.0 102.0 101.8 102.0 102.2 102.3 
Durables, manufactured.............:cccecccsserseeeed 162.1 102.0} 101.7} 101.6) 101.3] 101.1} 101.3} 100.7} 100.5] 100.9} 100.9} 100.9] 100.8 
Agricultural commodities....... 99.1 98.3 95.6 94.2 93.7 92.2 93.1 93.1 93.4 89.6 87.0 87.1 88.6 
Nonagricultural commodities 98.1 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 
[1995 = 100] 


...—..———— 


Category taba oe we 
Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. Nov. 
4 =. = elie | eit. 
ALL COMO ao vedecnccnectediscastocacetesertntccerexvaieies 97.6 96.6 95.3 94.4 93.6 93.3 93.2 92.6 91.8 91.4 91.6 91.8 91.3 
Foods, feeds, and beverages............ccscsseeeserseeed 97.9 98.1 97.7 96.7 96.6 97.4 96.4 97.1 96.3 94.0 95.4 96.4 95.1 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages...........+.-+«4 95.2 95.7 95.3 93.6 93.4 94.3 92.7 92.8 92.6 89.8 91.7 93.0 91.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 105.2 | 104.1 103.9| 104.7} 104.9} 105.5} 105.8| 1083} 105.9} 1049) 1048)| 105.2/ 103.8 
Industrial supplies and materials..............ce0eeeeeeed 101.8 98.6 94.6 92.2 89.9 89.7 89.9 88.2 86.4 85.8 86.8 87.0 84.8 
Fuels and hibricanteoncncncctetecetasvescsinmcatipesevspenevevy «= 171.5;] 108.8 93.9 87.9 81.0 81.2 81.7 78.5 75.1 74.2 78.2 79.6 73.3 
Petroleum and petroleum products..........ccs000+ 107.7} 100.4 90.4 84.5 76.9 77.2 77.6 74.2 70.2} 69.8 74.3 75.8 68.3 
Paper and paper base Stocks..........cccccsseeseeseeeseeees 84.4 83.3 82.4 81.3 81.6 81.4 80.9 81.7 81.2; 80.2 80.0 80.2 79.3 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials..........cccsssesseseeeseeeeeeeee 94.3 93.8 92.7 92.2 91.8 91.3 91.3 91.1 89.8 88.8 88.5 88.6 89.2 
Selected building materials...........sssssesseseseeesenesees 4 108.3 107.6 105.0 104.7 104.6 104.3 102.5 99.7 102.8 104.2 104.4 101.0 101.9 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 96.4 95.5 94.0 93.8 94.0 94.1 95.4 92.9 90.6 90.1 88.9 88.6 87.4 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. | 94.2 94.2 93.7 92.6 92.3 91.6 91.3 91.5 90.2 89.7 88.9 88.5 88.6 
CORIO 5 oi senay saprark osama ens tncsaxstonaneusevessess } 89.4 89.0 88.2 87.4 87.0 86.5 86.2 85.6 85.0; 84.9 84.5 84.4 84.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. 96.6 96.0 95.5 95.8 95.5 95.0 94.7 94.8 94.1 94.1 92.6 92.9 93.6 
Nonelectrical Machinery..........scsssesessesesensenereees 87.0 86.5 85.7 84.7 84,2 83.7 83.4 82.7 82.0; 81.9 81.6 81.5 81.7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............+ 101.4 101.3 101.3 101.3 101.4 101.3 101.1 101.0 100.9 | 100.7 100.6 100.8 101.2 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............06 4 99.1 99.2 99.0 99.2 98.6 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.1) 97.9 97.8 98.1 98.2 
Nondurables, manufactured.............00 -| 100.8 101.0 101.0 101.0 100.9 100.7 100.7 100.9 100.8 100.8 100.8 101.1 101.2 
Durables, manufactured.............0++ 97.1 97.2 96.9 96.6 96.3 95.9 95.8 95.3 95.1; 949 94.7) 95.0 95.3 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods. 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


as 


Ce a ess 1998 
Category 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)........ccsccssesseseesesrenee 4 95.6 89.5 89.9 88.5 86.5 82.9 83.4 81.8 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)........... Pee 98.9 99.2 i . 97.2 95.8 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers).......... cae 107.3 112.1 107.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). | 106.1 104.0 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


a (ee 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1995 1996 1997 1998 
| IV | lie iH) TT) IV | I Il Hl 1V I Wl ll IV 
Business | 
Output per hour of all PErsONS........c.csecsssesessesececeeseseeees 101.8} 103.0} 103.8) 103.8) 1042] 104.4] 104.8] 105.8! 106.0! 107.1 107.1 107.8 | 108.8 
Compensation Det NOUM wis; <sss-ccqupos eaneqasnus ennseasseess 108.2 108.9 110.4} 111.4} 112.3 113.2 113.9 115.0 116.5 117.9 119.1 120.2 121.4 
Real compensation per hour...............:csseeseseeeeeeeeees 98.6 98.5 98.9 99.3 99.2 99.5 99.8) 100.3; 101.0} 102.2} 102.7) 103.2] 103.7 
Unit labor costs.........ccee 106.2 | 105.7) 106.3} 107.3) 107.8; 1085] 1087) 1088{ 1099] 110.2] 111.2] 111.5] 111.5 
Unit nonlabor payments 109.6} 111.9] 112.1 114.5} 111.8] 112.4] 1132] 113.8] 1124] 1122] 110.5] 110.4] 110.6 
IMPUEH PNICO: CENAtON, Coie pavanscwsanscarsaseasvaxavannce 107.4} 107.9} 1084) 1088) 1092; 1099] 1103) 1106] 110.8] 110.9} 111.0] 111.1 111.2 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persOns..........ccccscseeseeeseeeeeeeseeees 102.0 103.1 103.8 103.8 104.0 104.1 104.5 105.4 105.6 106.6 106.6 107.3 108.3 
COMPENSATION: PEL NOUL ces cevscnsssnanseseeesernneorssnscesase 108.0} 108.7) 110.1 UU1.O 0 TG 412.92 113.650 146) 16:0). 117:4) - 118i5a) 419: 7 ae 120k, 
Real compensation per hour. 98.4 98.3 98.7 98.9 98.9 99.2 99.5 99.9} 100.6| 101.7} 102.2} 102.7) 103.1 
RNY LEON COST ia cans steresacis<assaxnnenrstnce 105.8 | 105.4} 106.0] 107.0} 107.5} 1085] 1087/{| 1088) 109.8) 110.1 111.1 4 Ae a GS) 
Unit nonlabor payments................. AO Tes |} TSS | ATE 412.2") A129") AS] At4.6 > 143:3)— 1182" FITS TTA ott tee 
MrapliGe TIES CONALON st wcnscnasccs cnccesvscwtervascovedestevans 107.4) 107.9] 108.2] 108.6] 109.2| 110.0); 110.4] 110.8) 111.1 THOT Aer ee eto) alte 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees. .........sccecesceeeeeeeeaeed 106.1 106.4} 107.3) 108.0] 1086; 1089] 109.6; 111.1 CAS el Lok 112.9) 114.1 - 
Compensation per hour af 107.3:) 107.7 | 109.0 | 110.4 110;8:) 440.8) > 112:5:) 9 119:6) |" 11620), 116.00). 117239) Ansis - 
Real compensation per hour............cccscccecseeseeeeeneees 97.8 97.4 97.7 98.1 97.9 98.2 98.5 99.0 99.7} 100.5 | 101.1 101.7 - 
PU OLA ERE COSTS. o eta csaesssantuarepniacasnossextesvenvenccusaesef 100.5) |) 100;6))) 400.7 | 100:8:) © 100:9:):° 101.2:) 1012) “100.7 fy 101.3) » 101.4), SAO Te 1046 - 
Unit labor costs... =f 107.4 401:2:4) «104.797 101.9%) 102.4 102.6 | 102.6} 102.3} 103.3) 103.5] 103.9] 103.8 - 
EINE MONE OF COSIS isi auasacsssnxascnasgasecentaseetoascaackoisnsaaconed 98.8 98.7 97.9 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.1 96.4 95.7 95.4 95.5 95.2 - 
BRNO EMME eases cart cota fanesnans ch ssesnncasd bacteaciien cseaabnnd 149.0} 153.7) 154.1 155.3 | 155.4) 1566, 157.3) 161.7] 155.7) 153.5] 1504] 151.8 - 
Unit nonlabor payments. | ASF | RAGS ISB | AIS) 44S5 | TIGL | 1488) 41454) 14268 A-SI. I 110:9) - 
Implicit price deflator...... «| 104.9] 1054) 105.5 | 105.7) 105.8) 106.2] 106.3} 106.3; 1063] 1062) 106.1 106.1 - 
Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all Persons. ............ccceseccesesceseereseeeees 4110:85)) 417.95) © 413.25) 9114.7)" 115.5:) 116.7") 118.1 120.7 | 121.9) 122.4) 123.6] 125.0) 126.8 
COMPANSATON POL MOUM isn. ccnicnisngaonecasnaensiss necnanse whisna 109.3.) 109.2:) 110.3) 194.2)) 141.9:) 113.4 114.2) © 115-75) 1180) —119:2')> 119/95). 120-9), 121.8 
Real compensation per NOUM.............sceceeeeeeeereeeeees 99.6 98.8 98.9 99.1 98.9 99.4} 100.0} 100.9} 102.3 103.2 | 103.4} 103.7 104.0 
Unit labor costs ssp"*98.6 97.6 97.5 97.0 96.9 97.0 96.7 95.9 96.8 97.3 97.0 96:7 96.1 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
at ——_=.. = 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErsONS...........cccceecesseeenseereeres 50.8 70.1 83.8 95.5 96.1 96.7; 100.1 100.6} 101.0) 103.7; 105.2 
Output per unit of capital services.............cescceeeeeees 117.3 117.1 107.3) 103.8) 102.1 98.6 100.7} 102.3} 101.9) 102.3) 102.6 
Multifactor chp aes: wat 70.7 86.5 95.3} 100.0 99.6 98.1 100.1 100.6} 100.7; 102.4; 103.1 
Output... oe eaten eadenvaddaanacuepeeunenieusteusdeaey) vent 51.6 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9} 102.7} 107.0; 110.0) 114.7) 120.1 
Inputs: 
ef ee Soe 60.6 68.3 80.5 99.6} 100.2 99.0) 102.9; 107.1 109.8; 112.0) 116.2 
Capital services.. < 29.0 44.1 67.7 94.2 96.5 98.3) 102.0) 104.6) 108.0) 112.2) 117.1 
Combined units of jabor and ‘capttal input. ae 48.0 59.7 76.2 97.8 99.0 98.7; 102.6} 106.3) 109.3) 112.1 116.5 
Capital per hour of all persoms..........sccseseeersseeeeeeeees 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1 99.4 98.3 99.2} 101.4) 102.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersONs..............eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeees 54.3 72.2 85.6 95.9 96.3 96.9; 100.1 100.6) 101.2; 103.7; 104.9 
Output per unit of capital services 126.1 124.1 111.4; 104.6) 102.6 98.8) 100.8; 102.1 101.8; 102.1 102.1 
Multifactor ovemepad 74.9 89.4 97.6] 100.5 99.8 98.4) 100.1 100.5} 100.8; 102.3) 102.7 
Output... 33.7 51.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0} 103.0) 107.1 110.4; 115.0) 120.2 
Inputs: 
eT as SE eles 9 SO SE 56.4 66.6 79.3 99.5} 100.2 98.8) 103.1 107.2} 109.9 112.3) 116.6 
Capital SCrvices............sesseeeeeesseereseees ee lear.» 41.8 65.6 93.9 96.3 98.2; 102.2; 104.8} 108.4) 112.6) 117.7 
Combined units of labor and capital input. a 45.0 58.0 74.9 97.7 99.0 98.6; 102.9} 106.5} 109.5) 112.4) 117.0 
Capital per hour of all persons...........ccccccccceesseeeseeeeed 43.0 58.2 76.8 91.7 93.8 98.1 99.3 98.5 99.4, 101.6) 102.8 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons bardeuUnvabuatanesaaadewsaueeerd 42.1 54.5 70.4 i 93.0 95.1 102.2; 105.3} 109.4) 113.8 - 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 
Product Accounts. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1 980 | 1988 apt 989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 at 1987 Lat 998 
Business 
Output per hour of all persOMs..........cecsssesesesssseseseeseseeees 51.4 70.6 84.2 94.7 95.5 96.1 96.7; 100.1 100.7{ 101.0) 103.7} 105.2] 107.7 
Compensation per hour.......... 13.7 23.6 54.5 83.6 85.9 90.8 95.1 102.5 104.4) 106.8) 110.7) 114.7] 119.7 
Real compensation per NOur.............s0:ccecessececeeeeseee 64.7 85.4 92.8 99.1 97.2 97.4 98.0 99.5 98.8 98.4) 99.0} 100.3) 103.0 
WAH FAD OF COSES <n csncscnncoscscacnanrepacectaccrsaddeauteseisexslacstes 26.6 33.5 64.7 88.3 90.0 94.4 98.3} 102.4) 103.7) 105.8) 106.8) 109.0) 111.1 
Unit nonlabor payments............ssssssecesesesssseesceessees 24.6 30.6 59.6 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6} 102.7; 106.8] 108.8) 111.8) 112.9! 110.9 
Implicit pric COMAtOLr.< ..s<c.s00-snssvarsneectcaresseescasdosenans 25.8 32.4 62.8 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7; 102.5) 104.8} 106.9) 108.6) 110.4] 111.0 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PersOnS...........ccccsssesesseeeseessesseeees 54.8 72.7 86.0 95.3 95.8 96.3 97.0} 100.1} 100.6} 101.2) 103.7} 104.9] 107.2 
Compensation per hour.......... 14.3 23.8 54.8 83.7 86.0 90.7 95.1} 102.2! 104.2} 106.7} 110.4, 114.3) 119.1 
Real compensation per NOur...............ccceeeeeeeserseeeees 67.8 86.1 93.4 99.3 97.3 97.3 98.0 99.3 98.7 98.2 98.7 99.9} 102.5 
LUNE LED OC COSTS 25 ncecennanacctinveveas tear ttacaecevuedtodyeanataasaten 26.1 32.8 63.8 87.8 89.7 94.2 98.1; 102.2} 103.6} 105.4) 106.5} 108.9) 111.1 
Unit nonlabor payments............s.+sssssscssssessscsrsseesees 24.0 30.3 58.6 83.8 90.7 93.1 96.8] 103.1) 107.3) 109.9} 112.1] 113.6} 112.0 
implicit price :deflatonis casccceveatueevethvssreivecensccaxcensees' 25.3 31.9 61.9 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6} 102.5) 104.9) 107.0} 108.5] 110.6) 111.4 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees..............:.scsceceseseseseseed 54.5 69.1 80.4 96.9 95.5 96.1 97.6; 101.1 103.5} 104.7} 107.6] 110.3 - 
Compensation per hour < 15.6 25.4 56.7 84.9 87.1 91.5 95.7; 102.0) 104.1} 106.2} 109.5} 113.3 - 
Real compensation per Nour.............-ccccceesssesseeeeeeee 73.9 91.7 96.5} 100.7 98.5 98.2 98.5| ~ 99.1 98.5 97.8 97.9 99.0 - 
TEOMA WAN COSTS 35 .sececacetecrctscseencnnscaseaneaSeansavdsnacececs 27.8 36.1 70.2 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3} 100.5} 100.3] 100.8) 100.7} 101.1 - 

Unit labor costs..... 28.6 36.7 70.5 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0} 100.9) 100.6) 101.4) 101.7; 102.7 - 

Unit nonlabor costs.. 25.3 34.3 69.2 89.7 96.3 99.1] 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.0 97.9 96.6 - 
Unit profits.......... cee 477 42.0 64.4) 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9) 113.3) 134.5} 143.6) 154.6} 157.8 ~ 
Unit nonlabor payMent............cssecccesesssesssetseeseeeeees 31.5 36.4 67.9 93.6 96.2 97.9} 100.5} 103.2} 109.4) 111.4) 113.6) 113.6 - 
Nrnplicht price deflator. cisc2-vcias enusvoncsnauesedteasssssscsetes 29.6 36.6 69.7 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8; 101.7} 103.4) 104.7; 105.6] 106.3 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all perSONS..............-:eseeseesseeeeseeeeeseee 42.1 54.4 70.4 90.5 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2} 105.3} 109.4) 113.8} 119.4) 124.4 
Compensation per hour............ 14.9 23.8 55.8 84.2 86.9 91.0 95.8} 102.9) 105.8] 108.3) 110.7} 115.3) 120.4 
Real compensation per hour... 70.7 86.2 95.0 99.9 98.3 97.7 98.7 99.9} 100.1 99.7 99.0} 100.8) 103.7 
Unit labor costs.. 35.5 43.8 79.3 93.0 95.8 97.9; 100.7; 100.7) 100.5 99.0 97.2 96.6 96.8 
Unit nonlabor payments 26.7 95.1 99.4 98.8}; 101.0 - 
Implicit price deflator 98.8 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 
[1987 = 100] 


sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 
102 109.2} 106.6} 102.7 3 
104 101.5) 113.3] 122.3) 127.4) 141.6] 159.8} 160.8; 144.2) 134.8 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining.. 122 111.7] 117.3) 118.7} 122.4) 133.0) 141.2) 148.1 155.9; 170.4 
Crude petroleum and natural gas... aie 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1 105.9} 112.4] 119.4) 126.5 
Crushed and broken stone......... wage 142 101.3 98.7} 102.2 99.8} 105.0) 103.6} 108.7| 105.3) 107.8 
AGRE NIA os os cores once raspencboanvannachuonsesey 201 100.1 99.3 97.1 99.7) 104.6} 104.3) 101.2} 102.4 97.7 
ERR) ERE R NS sos See catactein a iarnenvowastaruatsaeneves 202 108.4 107.8) 107.3} 108.4) 111.5) 109.7} 111.9} 1166) 115.9 
Preserved fruits and vegetables can 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2| 100.6} 106.8) 107.6) 109.1; 109.4 
Grain mill products...............00+ ape 204 101.3 107.6 105.3 104.9 107.7 109.1 108.4 115.3 107.7 
BY CNIS aoa orsknsckashnaaewsnscecnenedacesses 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.4 
Sugar and confectionery products................eese+ 206 99.4 101.5 102.8 101.3 99.1 103.9) 105.4 107.5 112.7 
FATS GI ONIX. wate daboinvessectonnnes seal 207 108.9 116.4 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6 111.8 120.3 111.1 
Nee eS =a 208 106.0] 112.7} 117.7} 120.5! 127.6] 127.0} 130.9} 134.3) 135.7 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products..... — 209 107.0 99.3 99.3 101.6 101.6 105.3 101.0 103.1 107.6 
CUT I cae ered a sathncs sven cencansvacioduescsssawaveut | 211 101.2} 109.0} 113.2} 107.6] 111.6} 106.5; 126.6) 142.9) 147.7 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COtton.............-..eeeeeeeeed 221 99.6 99.8; 103.1) 111.2} 110.3) 117.8} 122.1) 134.0) 137.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade: 222 99.2 106.3 111.3 116.2 126.2 131.7 142.5 145.2 151.1 ' 
REN RE TG oy er is 5a 55a eneinisa iss diseininion asin 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6; 112.9) 111.4) 120.1) 1189) 127.5 [ 
KRG ITB 5 ois.<accercocnnssns — 225 96.3} 108.0) 107.5) 114.1) 119.5) 128.1) 134.3) 1386) 150.8 : 
Textile finishing, except WOOI........2.-..ccecereeeeeees 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.8 { 
‘ 
Carpi arid Tg. .c ils 5 5cce ews encti pines 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8} 101.2 i 
Yarn and thread mills......... 228 102.1 104.2 110.2 111.4 119.6 126.6 130.7 137.4 146.6 | 
Miscellaneous textile goods 229 101.6 109.1 109.2 104.6 106.5 110.4 118.5 123.7 125.4 j 
Men's and boys’ suits and Coats............:.:eseeee+- | 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5 96.5 : 
Men's and boys' furnishingS..........-...--.+2essseeeeres 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4 109.1 108.4 111.7 123.4 134.0 : 
Women's and misses’ outerweal............cs00+---20+4 233 101.4 96.8; 104.1] 104.3) 109.4) 121.8) 127.4) 1355) 1442 ; 
Women's and children's undergarments 234 105.4 94.6] 102.1) 113.6} 117.4) 124.5) 138.0) 161.3) 171.6 
Hats, caps, and millinery............-+-++++ 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 777 84.3 80.9 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0} 105.5) 1168) 121.3 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 239 96.6 95.7 99.9} 100.7; 107.5} 108.5) 107.8) 109.2; 1063 
LINES aroteeetocts Kant satutinhasasuakaswaahatwos Sees seusb oes ee 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 86.0 86.0 
Sawmills and planing mMills..........222.::0ccceeeeeeerene 242 100.7 99.6 99.8} 102.6) 108.1) 101.9) 103.3) 1102) 1149 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.9 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.2 
244 103.1 108.8 111.2 113.1 109.4 100.1 100.9 106.1 106.5 
245 97.8 98.8} 103.1] 103.0}; 103.1; 103.8 98.3 97.0 97.0 
249 95.9 102.4 107.7 110.5 114.2 115.3 111.8 115.4 114.2 
251 99.4; 102.0) 104.5) 107.1; 110.5) 110.6) 112.5) 1169) 1222 
252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1) 102.5} 103.2) 100.5) 101.1) 106.8 
253 109.6} 113.7} 119.8} 120.2) 140.6} 161.0) 157.4) 173.3) 179.9 
254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0} 102.7} 107.4 98.9) 1012 97.3 
259 103.6} 101.9} 103.5) 102.1 99.5} 103.6; 104.7) 110.0) 113.6 
261 99.6} 107.4) 116.7) 128.3) 137.3) 122.5) 128.9) 131.9) 132.7 
262 103.9} 103.6} 102.3 99.2; 103.3} 102.4) 110.2) 119.0) 111.9 
263 105.5} 101.9} 100.6) 101.4) 104.4) 1084) 1149) 119.5) 1187 
265 99.7| 101.5} 101.3) 103.4); 105.2) 107.9) 108.4); 105.1; 106.5 
267 101.1) 101.6} 101.4; 105.4) 105.5} 108.0) 110.8) 113.4) 1146 
271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 771 
272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.6 82.4 88.5 90.9 
273 99.1 94.1 96.6} 100.8 97.7; 103.5} 103.0) 101.5) 100.5 
274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9} 105.8) 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.4 
275 100.0; 101.1) 102.5) 102.0) 108.0} 106.9) 106.5) 107.2) 108.7 
276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 745 
277 100.1} 109.1} 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 91.8 
278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1; 103.6 98.7; 105.4) 108.7) 115.0 
279 99.9 94.3 99.3; 100.6) 112.0) 115.3) 111.0) 116.7) 126.7 
281 105.7} 104.2; 106.7; 109.6} 109.6} 105.4) 102.0) 109.2) 110.4 
282 98.8 99.7; 100.9) 100.0} 107.5} 111.9) 125.0) 128.7) 125.1 
283 101.1] 102.9) 103.9) 104.7 99.6} 100.0) 105.5) 1089) 112.9 
284 102.0} 100.7} 103.8! 105.3) 104.4) 108.7) 111.2) 1186) 121.4 
285 101.4) 103.3) 106.3) 104.3) 102.9} 108.8) 116.7} 118.0) 124.2 
286 109.8} 110.3) 101.4 95.8 94.5 92.2) 100.0 98.8 98.4 
287 103.8; 104.5) 105.0 99.9 99.9; 104.3) 105.7} 109.0} 111.4 
289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1; 101.8} 107.1} 105.7} 107.8} 110.2 
291 105.3); 109.6} 109.2} 106.6) 111.3) 120.1] 123.8! 132.3) 142.0 
295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1) 100.4; 108.0} 104.9} 111.2) 114.4 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4) 101.9 94.8 90.6} 101.5) 104.2 96.3 87.4 86.4 
Tires and inner tube@S.............ececreeeeereeeeene anee 301 102.9} 103.8) 103.0} 102.4) 107.8) 1165] 124.1) 131.1] 138.8 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.. 305 103.7} 96.3) 96.1 92.4, 97.8} 99.7} 102.7) 104.6] 107.2 
Fabricated rubber products, n.@.c.......... ° 5 306 104.3} 105.5} 109.2) 110.1) 115.3) 123.2} 119.2] 121.6} 120.3 
Miscellaneous plastics products, 0.0.C..........-+00+ 308 100.5} 101.7} 105.6) 108.1) 114.1] 116.4) 120.4] 120.7} 124.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SiC industries 


{1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
T 

ees OXCODL TUODON 3. -covnancassaescercaccesesee caeid 314 101.3 101.1 101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 a 125.8 
Fe a? ees ae o 316 93.7 104.8) 106.2 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5}; 108.5 
dhol p goods 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7}——111.2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.9 
AU CESS ana es cinwavebaas eens Sidtacenvousws on 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6 104.2 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown............... 322 100.6 100.2 104.8 102.3 108.9 108.7 112.9 115.7 121.9 
Products of purchased glass.. 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7; 101.5) 106.2} 105.9} 106.1 124.5 
orig be a wae aerate 324 103.2 110.2 112.4) 108.3) 115.1 119.9) 125.6} 124.3) 127.9 
W DIOKUCIS «vaca -nssaccsscovestcaiessesecoa 325 98.8} 103.1 109.6; 109.8) 111.5) 105.8} 113.0) 111.6] 119.5 
Pottery and related products.................cc0seeeeeeee| 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5 100.3 108.4 109.3 119.4 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 100.8 102.4 102.3 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.5 
Be i ee cn products......... 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0) 104.3) 104.5} 106.3) 107.8} 111.3 
Products... 00.05. i.0<c-. 331 112.6 108.0 109.6 107.8 117.1 133.5 142.4 142.7 153.6 
Iron and steel foundries 332 104.0 105.4 106.1 104.5 107.2 112.1 113.0 112.7 115.7 
Primary nonferrous metals 333 107.8 106.1 102.3 110.9 102.0 108.0 105.4 111.1 111.0 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing 335 95.5 93.6 92:7 90.9 95.8 98.2 101.1 99.1 103.9 
Nonferrous foundries (castings)..........2....2s.s00s0e+ 336 102.6 105.1 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.4 117.8 122.6 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................ 4 339 106.6 105.0 113.7 109.1 114.5 111.3 134.5 152.2 149.6 
Metal cans and shipping containers... ai 341 106.5 108.5 117.6 122.9 127.8 132.3 140.9 144.2 155.2 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware...................0.45 342 97.8] 101.7 97.3 96.8} 100.1 104.0) 109.2} 111.3] 117.9 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 103.7 101.5 102.6 102.0 98.4 102.0 109.1 109.2 118.6 
Fabricated structural metal products................008 344 100.4 96.9 98.8 100.0 103.9 104.8 107.7} 105.8) 106.7 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc.. 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9 102.3 104.4 107.2 109.7 110.4 
Metal forgings and oe dencasns 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9} 103.7} 108.7} 108.5] 109.3} 113.7 
Metal services, n.e.c.. ands re 347 108.3 102.4 104.7 99.4 111.6 120.6 123.0 127.7 127.5 
Ordnance and accessories, 0.€.C..........62.:eeeeeee ee 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.4 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.3 100.9 101.8 103.0 106.4; 108.6 
Engines and turbines............ 351 106.8; 110.7) 106.5} 105.8) 103.3) 109.2} 122.3} 122.7) 136.9 
Farm and garden machinery...... 352 106.3 110.7 116.5 112.9 113.9 118.6) 125.0] 134.7] ~ 13616 
Construction and related machinery. “ 353 106.5 108.3 107.0 99.1 102.0 108.2 TTT 7 122.1 123.8 
Metalworking MaChinery.............ce cee eee cee ceeeee eens 354 101.0 103.5 101.1 96.4 104.3 107.4 109.9 114.8 114.7 
Special industry machinery...............222cceeeeeseeees 355 104.6 108.3 107.5 108.3 106.0 1136). 21.2; 132.3 134.7 
General industrial machinery.. Susie 356 106.0 101.6 101.5 101.6 101.6 104.8 106.7 109.0 110.0 
Refrigeration and service machinery 358 102.1 106.0 103.6 100.7 104.9 108.6 110.7 112.7 114.4 
Industrial machinery, n.e.c.. P 359 106.5 107.1 107.3 109.0 116.9 118.4 127.3 138.8 142.1 
Electric distribution equipment Seewi dence dcupyaxbaswradesh 361 105.4 105.0 106.3 106.5 119.6 122.2 131.8) 143.0) 145.1 
Electrical industrial apparatus..............2..0sce essere 362 104.5] 107.3) 107.5) 106.8) 116.8) 132.5) 134.5} 150.4) 154.1 
HOUSSAON AP PNANCES wae. c5 sce sic cevsen sna reenewsciowenccdd 363 103.0) 104.7) 105.8] 106.5) 115.0) 123.4) 131.4] 127.3) 126.7 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment................. 4 364 101.9 100.2 99.9 97.5 105.7 107.8 113.4 113.7 117.4 
Communications equipment ant 366 110.4 107.0 120.9 123.8 145.4 149.0 164.8; 169.6} 189.6 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6 101.3 108.2 110.5; 114.1 123.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment................ceeseeeeeee 371 103.2 103.3 102.4 96.6 104.2 105.3 107.1 104.1 104.1 
PUG HEN AIG EIS scene cexswsnexseke ate sarenenaetastrecsaeions 372 100.5 98.2 98.8; 108.1 A232) nS: 109.5} 107.8; 112.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing ai 373 99.4 97.6} 103.7 96.3} 102.7] 106.2) 103.8 97.9} 100.5 
FREMO AG) OQUIDIA OME uncon cvanne stu axe out vateairr se taeahens 374 113.5] 135.3) 141.1 146.9} 147.9) 151.0) 152.5} 150.0) 146.3 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..............:.:eeseee 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8} 108.4); 130.9} 125.1 120.3} 123.3 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts..........-..... 376 104.8 110.5), 115.7 109.8 109.3 120.9} 117.5} 118.7 127.3 
Search and navigation equipment...... 381 104.8 105.8 VI2.7 118.9 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5 141.8 
Measuring and controlling devices 382 103.1 101.3 106.1 112.9 119.9 124.0} 133.8} 146.4) 150.4 
Medical instruments and supplies 384 104.4 107.2 116.3 118.4 123.3 126.9 126.1 130.9 140.4 
Ophthal: GoOdS ic. scensnecs <eztcwcenspsccveaccwcavesaeaued 385 #12:6) 92923:3) 9212) 125.4 144.5} 157.8) 160.6) 167.2) 188.9 
Photographic equipment & supplies...............+00 386 105.6 113.0 107.8 110.2 116.4} 126.9 132.7). 129.5 129.0 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.. 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 103.2 
Musical instruments.........--.---ess008 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.9 
Toys and sporting goods...............+++ 394 104.8 106.0 108.1 109.7 104.9} 114.2 109.7 113.6] 120.0 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies.... 395 108.6 113.3 118.7 117.3 te 112.0 130.2 135.4 144.4 
Costume jewelry and notions.... 396 102.0 93.8) 105.3] 106.7) 110.8) 115.8} 129.0) 143.7) 142.3 
Miscellaneous manufactures.. 399 104.5 102.8 107.9 109.9 109.6] 107.8) 106.2 108.2 113.5 
IWS. postal SOMICG 20. c..:cnscmnnscnosemas ee 431 99.9 99.7; 104.0) 103.7; 104.5) 107.1 106.6; 106.5} 104.7 
Air tranSPOrtationy vivc.se:s00 sonesacnsarsjecesascascacsseasaer 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.7} 108.6) 111.0 
Telephone COMMUNICATIONS............eeeeeeceeeeeeeeeee 481 106.2} 111.6] 113.38} 119.8] 127.7] 135.5) 142.2) 148.1 162.2 
Radio and television broadcasting..............:100+ 483 103.1 106.2 104.9 106.1 108.3 106.7 110.1 109.6} 105.0 
Cable and other pay TV ServiCeS..........2.c0eseeeeee 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 85.1 83.3 84.3 81.1 
EIGGHtioOtiHIGS ccc.s ecuons canecacececcewapcecocvvecntsazccans 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7) 110.1 113.4] 115.2] 120.6} 126.8} 135.0} 146.2 
Gas utilities 4 492,3 (pt.) 105.5; 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3; 107.0} 102.2) 107.5) 114.6 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0 99.1 103.6 101.3 105.4 109.1 115.4 113.4 1ASe 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper Stores.............+.000e0+ 523 102.8 101.7 106.0 99.4, 106.5} 108.4] 116.7) 115.0} 120.1 
FIGFAWATE 'StOPOS Jrrws ve c-eec nen ses cxsoovenemnieassusnasiece 525 108.6] 115.2) 110.5) 102.5} 107.2] 106.6) 114.3) 111.0) 119.2 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 106.7 83.9 88.5} 100.4 108.1 104.9) 118.5 
Department stores 531 99.2 94.2 98.2} 100.9 107.1 108.5) 112.7 


Variety StOr@S.........00.ccccccccecereescenerreresreceeseeerey 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 
[1987 = 100] 


Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 

+ + + + $$ +———_ 

Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8} 109.8) 116.4) 121.8) 136.1 160.0} 161.7) 165.3) 163.2 
GEOCOIY GROG oiissciias wo nsisinvnersnsecncaxaertvepemeneesede 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.6 92.2 90.9 89.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets...........ccccceeeeeees 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 95.9 95.4 95.8 86.5 
Retail bakeries = 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.5 77.4 
New and used Car dealers.........cccccccssseeerereeeeees 551 103.4; 102.5) 106.1 104.1 106.5; 107.4) 108.3; 106.5) 107.3 
Auto and home supply stores.............cceeeeeeeeeeees 553 103.2} 101.6] 102.7 99.0} 100.0 98.9) 102.8} 106.0; 105.6 
Gasoline service stations...... 554 103.0} 105.2 102.6; 104.3) 109.7) 112.3) 1144) 117.1 114.5 
Men's and boys’ wear stores.. sed 561 106.0 109.6 113.7 119.2 118.2 ie Py 122.6 125.1 129.0 
Women's clothing stores....... cane 562 97.8 99.5} 101.5) 103.0} 112.2; 117.7) 119.3) 128.6} 130.6 
Family clothing stores.... 565 102.0) 104.9) 104.5) 106.4) 111.7) 111.1 114.0} 123.1 130.9 
Shoe stores. jcA.cionnsane vie 566 102.7) 107.2) 106.1 105.1 111.5) 110.8) 120.4) 124.9) 131.5 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores. 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 89.0 92.45 107.9; 115.8 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores........ =e 571 98.6; 100.9) 101.8) 101.5; 1084) 108.7; 110.6) 114.8) 1182 
Household appliance stores...........scccseeeeeeeeeeees 572 98.5) 103.5) 102.8; 105.2} 113.9) 114.4) 115.4) 129.2; 128.1 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 118.6] 114.6) 119.6) 128.3) 137.8; 148.7} 167.6; 180.0) 185.0 
Eating and drinking places................... met 581 102.8} 102.2} 104.0} 103.1 102.5; 103.0} 101.5) 101.5 98.3 
Drug and proprietary stores.................006 ass 591 101.9 102.5 103.6 104.7 103.6} 104.6) 104.2! 104.4 105.6 
LEGG SPOTS. 20.5 5050 cccecencsene = 592 98.2) 101.1 105.2! 105.9! 108.4) 100.3 98.4) 102.6) 110.1 
Used merchandise stores.. oa 593 105.3; 104.9) 100.3 98.6} 110.4) 109.3) 109.8) 109.0 96.8 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores...............+. 594 100.7} 104.2} 104.2} 105.0) 102.7; 104.8; 108.7; 112.7) 117.0 
596 105.6} 110.8) 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 122.0; 131.9) 128.7) 129.0 

598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 85.4 85.5 89.0 90.7 

599 105.9 103.1 113.7 103.2 111.6 113.1 116.3 112.6 126.6 

602 102.8; 104.8) 107.7; 110.1) 111.0) 120.2; 122.3) 127.6) 131.5 

701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8 106.2 109.6 110.1 109.5 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
NOTE: Output per employee is used for SIC 4512, 13, 22. 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


saaeeeneeceenecenennsensneerensensevansenanseens 


AAA enna ee eeeeateneneeeennareceeneeaneenenes 


Jnited Kingdom....... . | B 6.9 6.6 6.4 6. * 
' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
— Data not available. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 

on the data” for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 


NoTe: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1988 Lave! 1990 1991 a 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Civilian labor force r 

NIGHOG) States ccccavatxcececegucd eve oasesciesoas cesseevse ssowscetioie cases 121,669 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 | 136,297 
Pe peda isacas=nseas pancinan shavers =cch opt tovestnas sxksaacn = Ce eee 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 

pee ei, pire - Pies oe ne 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,220 

ae “4 , : ,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 
PAPA B se ctr cbet cs oss ctenc sescias nants nesuiteae sous poputesesnenceviiccaareoos 23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,660 24,760 24,810 25,080 25,170 
Germany.. 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,860 29,710 29,590 - 
IRGIY: ca ccnscecaee --| 22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22\910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,860 
Netherlands. és 6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 - 
Sweden.............. a 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 - 
EIEIO SS oe ceatencsssateattcataccscontestySesesacssaresticheenct 28,270 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 - 

Participation rate” 
United States' sopra es 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 
Canada....... id 67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 
PTS NE oes tec sshs vv wntuave Gaagscess concvovesbsvousacwsacontbanses, 63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 
SUAS EAs crc Wer ciucrvas wencbananacupstaaytalede canaveassigevessnvneciausivines 61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 
France.. 56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.2 §5.4 55.2 
Germany. se 55.1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 §3.2 52.8 - 
Italy... ad 47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 47.7 
Netherlands asi $4.2 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 - 
Sweden.......... oad 66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 - 
United Kingdom. avdautdieaae sued tael eupenes 63.5 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 - 
Employed 

EEE HIECL SSELCRE enc ah cdeeccad see ctvacabs ices sanossecisendcseoeeconypspinn 114,968 | 117,342 | 118,793] 117,718} 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060] 124,900] 126,708| 129,558 

13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 

7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 

60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 

21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,750 21,710 21,890 21,950 22,040 

27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,920 27,770 27,470 - 

20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 20,050 

5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,850 - 

4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 - 

26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 - 

Employment-population ratio® 

USOC StAt OS isco: coswuscssencrsseates scecesavgesa\envints seenasnesesenseses 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
CI AGE ees ch ohare ese contpge eke tnar tava cbedunesnnvcveasatoteussy 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 
PGB ENS ten su ccscdeseunstvavesaperecvatosscosszscucveanenconveuspobteaenver 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 SAT 59.1 59.1 58.8 
Japan 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 
France..... 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.1 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.4 
Germany. 51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 51.1 50.2 49.7 49.0 - 
RAV nn sesccrececs 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.9 
Netherlands 50.0 50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.2 55.6 - 
Sweden.......... 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 57.9 - 
A OCIAIMG COSI, cees seax-coneseasnosxcesdchs voncansacoass<sicasusemnvecdonos 58.1 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 - 
United States’ 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 
Canada....... 1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 1,414 
Stal A 2ativcssss.csessearesenes <= 576 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 
BIBRA caves ctncesscceatesesacasendvaed 1,550 1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 
France.. 2,460 2,320 2,200 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,130 
Germany. 1,810 1,640 1,460 1,280 1,370 1,720 1,940 1,940 2,120 - 
Italy... 1,790 1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 2,810 
Netherlands. 480 450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 - 
Sweden.......... 84 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 - 


WHR OO MM ace servescsecccencensennncassccnesesevei~sieverdsscasat=rs ; i 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 - 
Unemployment rate 

UraHGc States ocr oncocaes coveseUs saves de ce senacosss secvosavees eis sessssacere 5.5 5.3 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 

ENCE ace ckcexnsesdespuvercesersscecusScutvasnedsesatssadacsauuesvoensresavssss 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 

Australia 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 

i. 3.2 3.4 3.4 


RIGIOEM crthertetevesecasctvecesse+secsuryrearicrsmceiszonsaar 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For 3 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the Unitec 
in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data no 


2 Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. available. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 


[1992 = 100] 


Item and country 1960 
Output per hour 
CIRO SMBS, scsi ase essrnscstsnrrisnecennesitornonseaee - 
Canada..... 40.7 
Japan... 14.0 
Belgium. 17.8 
Denmark... . 29.9 
France...... “ 23.0 
Germany... 29.1 
| See pes 19.6 
Netherlands. 19.5 
Norway..... 36.7 
Sweden... 27.6 
Untied Kingda ritctis banc csccasemabicensnssactpormatiessonsses 30.2 
Output 
URES SURO ccs cisiciagn <tienn eaareercemeteaiainiesd - 
Canada 34.2 
SADE sc crisceariserntsstoes 10.7 
Belgium 30.7 
Denmark 40.8 
France... 32.4 
Germany... 41.5 
| 21.5 
Netherlands. 31.9 
Norway..... 56.5 
46.5 
67.8 
COC PU cuca ah ts 0 cov petaasrninwnnacieinesntinnsstcinecrs 92.2 
CT oi Soecsintacensntentascs ces capeaconcnncenos ‘| 84.2 
76.3 
172.1 
136.5 
140.6 
142.6 
109.6 
163.3 
154.0 
168.3 
United Kingdom 224.6 
Compensation per hour 
United States... 14.9 
Canada..... i 10.6 
Japan... 4.3 
Belgium 5.6 
Denmark. 4.6 
France...... 4.3 
Germany... 8.1 
| 1.6 
Netherlands 6.4 
Norway..... 4.7 
Sweden........ 44 
CES TOON sasacocessiertectiadsvidtsesesicettijasstrsterevoiss 3.1 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
UT EC Ses ey Rifsatcaun - 
26.0 
30.9 
31.2 
15.4 
18.7 
28.0 
8.0 
33.0 
12.9 
14.9 
75 10.3 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States..........ccssceee eee oe - 
A 32.4 
10.9 
20.1 
13.5 
20.2 
10.5 
15.9 
15.4 
11.3 
16.8 
16.4 


- Data not available. 


1970 
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1973 


1980 


97.8 
91.0 
84.8 


102.1 
103.3 
100.5 
104.1 
105.5 
101.8 
100.7 
104.5 
101.9 
100.6 
106.7 
105.6 


103.5 
105.9 


108.1 
105.7 
101.8 
110.0 


110.4 
108.0 
107.4 
114.2 
101.4 
116.1 
109.2 


112.2 
112.7 

95.4 
101.4 
101.2 
101.3 

93.5 
101.9 
104.2 
106.7 
115.7 
106.2 


103.8 
106.6 
93.7 
92.2 
91.8 
86.6 
94.8 
91.3 
105.2 
99.6 
97.3 


105.6 
100.4 
106.7 
108.4 


106.2 
111.8 
106.6 
108.2 
104.4 
101.1 
108.2 


97.7 
95.0 
104.9 
98.6 
99.7 
96.2 
103.6 
99.2 
94.8 
102.9 
87.0 
99.1 


97.7 
84.0 
130.1 
94.8 
94.7 
91.8 
99.8 
75.8 
91.6 
90.7 
65.7 
86.0 


115.1 
108.4 
109.3 
109.4 
114.3 
112.0 
113.9 
119.6 
102.0 
122.4 
107.6 


119.8 
118.3 
100.6 
104.5 
106.2 
105.3 

94.3 
107.5 
107.5 
109.0 
130.1 
108.0 


104.1 
109.1 
92.0 
95.6 
92.0 
84.2 
94.4 
89.8 
106.9 
106.3 
100.4 


108.7 
103.7 
109.5 
111.6 


107.7 
117.8 
112.3 
W104 
109.2 
106.2 
108.6 


94.5 
95.6 
100.1 
102.0 
101.9 
94,2 
105.2 
98.6 
92.9 
107.1 
86.8 
101.0 


94.5 
84.2 
135.1 
111.3 
109.8 
100.0 
114.7 
74.6 
101.8 
105.0 
70.8 
90.2 


120.2 
106.6 
111.9 
110.6 
117.9 
116.7 
114.4 
122.6 
102.6 
125.4 
106.2 


124.5 
119.5 
103.2 
104.7 
109.3 
107.5 

93.8 
106.1 
109.1 
111.4 
132.9 
108.3 


103.6 
112.1 
92.2 
94.6 


91.2 
80.4 
92.8 
89.0 
108.6 
106.0 
102.0 


112.1 
106.0 
110.5 
1141 


109.4 
123.7 
119.4 
114.5 
114.4 
113.4 
110.9 


i/ 


125.6 
109.6 
118.8 
116.8 


125.9 
123.6 
117.4 
103.2 
133.6 
107.2 


124.5 
126.8 
108.6 
109.4 
114.0 
112.8 

97.0 
108.6 


114.8 
140.3 
109.9 


104.7 
115.8 
91.4 
93.7 


89.7 
78.5 
92.5 
111.3 
105.0 
102.5 


116.1 
108.8 
114.0 
116.5 


112.6 
126.5 
125.2 


119.6 
118.3 
118.2 


92.4 
99.3 
96.0 
99.7 
102.2 
89.4 
102.4 
106.6 
115.9 
88.5 
107.5 


92.4 
86.6 
100.5 
89.5 
93.4 
81.1 
92.2 
Lice 


101.6 
67.5 
99.6 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” - 
1 
1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 *| 1994*| 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997‘ 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 

ae CRESS cw acu seas er csierss oc bate’ earienat oe caesteaturasceetcqcnacscxae cans 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7.1 
ost workday cases. 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3:9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 

Lost workdays... 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 ~ - - - - 

peeiects ie hidelaata and fishing” 

Total cases . ‘ eaestamt bes prac Wajeceap x 11.2 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 

Lost workday cases 8.6 5.7 5.6 6.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 41 

LEDS ONNG Ely Gaeeleese Seas gata ancinssdancacavodk Spe papsnhansvennwvswninzccvoatt ceed 93.6 94.1 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - = = 

MUO EAU SEIS Sy scabs eet ce ens tcnx ety s ctu asnast voto vn adkavalludfiasceuseatueovasn' 7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 

Lost workday cases 4.1 4.9 5.1 4.8 5.0 4.5 4.1 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 

BOO WY ORCA Bosh nts oor naw cp sac cok ckeccegafs oxcasicapvaasdeecdescavacsiantormpyeseen 125.9 144.0 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 - - - - - 

OBEN SESE Sara hess anstvpashsaliencse nes suo bp aa casdvaxssues ateaeaentece eseers cal 15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 

Lost workday cases. 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 6.5 4.9 4.5 4.4 

ROSE WO RUA Soa as ci wa enshecgiansteacaciepui,snadustudenassmiekriacecktiacaonacchid 134.5) 135.8] 142.2 143.3} 147.9} 148.1 161.9 - - - = = 

General building contractors 

SIGIR GEIS OS iecoeatys de cate cxaqsbree-unzst ay cscvse nessceabeseh Avaueesremnacs<emavotss bs 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 Pt 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 

ESE WONIRUA CASINGS casurstunc cscs inshé sivstseagpdoossdpcusnacachtittemeeen teresa nad 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.1 4.4 4.0 3.7 

Lost workdays 1227) 134.0) 132.2 137.3} 137.6) 132.0) 142.7 - - - - - 

Heavy construction, = eon buigina 

Total cases . 6c eso eee 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 

Lost workday ci cases. 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 

MISS OTRAS. go: yack vay ashes sazabanuescsoascanais dup cacneunestis 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - - 

Special trades contractors: 

Total cases 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 un les 10.4 10.0 

Lost workday cases H 7s Vat 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 

MSE VOTIRCY Suzy oneh Pires X cucu sis veuesuiiekcess ch asevanbviasteviibacdacatuafeanaies 140.4 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - ~ - - 

Riis Cet IS OB aecsncawacuntnteaaten cous ore Ne went orca ce ncoutg Mtn esessnveReabens ts 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 ERY 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 

MOU WOTKGEY CASES xcsccstscapadiostsasacunsvaceacsesstvusastateqsosts sictiausistvavenrd 47 5.3 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 4.8 

ed aM SUR CLAY SIs cub p ti pa ins Grace vanvunisuusvecpayanstuitedbnsccbwsieunsckssseasiecsnst 85.2 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - - 

Durable goods: 

OEM GABOS a acecsane, veda acspisezcapsteseciakoseeteaeas boeate sav ssziaxetoseensgecuvasa 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 

Lost workday cases. 4.8 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 §.7 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 6.1 

SUN IRA RY Sisncs teas ees cs cats xecandesaeltydtenneidasvacuitvacdvetacaieyttacseasd 87.1 96.8; 111.1 16:5) 123.3) 122.9) 126.7 - ~ - = - 

Lumber and wood products: 

GUD AGOS eat eget ones cssdessvaectvente tn <fakonacctactvevg cts Gciesaveteesetheads 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 1571 14.9 14.2 13.5 
Lost workday cases. 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 tat 7.0 6.8 6.5 
Lost workdays.............. 177.2 176.5 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 ~ = - = - 

Furniture and fixtures: 

ENR SRN ster br ccna scusofTIDE pv enna ea d:év's san NoNys vds¥apcndizoavsbubwsy avnsvcasd 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 
Lost workday cases. i 6.3 6.7 7.3 72 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 
LOST WARY Gs chai cat mas arn acs cbctcas en canactinatascaacacanusdondanccecwasshusasinreveny 103.0 103.6 195.7 - - - 128.4 - - - - - 

Stone, clay, and glass products: 

Total cases ...... 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 
Lost workday cases. | 6.5 Tad 7.5 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 Si, 6.0 5.7 
TSG E WUTC AY Sk cacucits ct ets woot noses adsnsossumnnansteviaracisUeoas savesneervdpsunsucisi 126.0} 135.8} 141.0} 149.8); 160.5) 156.0) 152.2 - - - - = 

Primary metal industries: 

Total cases 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 LTE 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 
ROSE WOIMOBY COSOS <ocrescsceascduys<tissscstsuaroneivas cvaqissdhnashioatnsasnccescusas 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 Tat 7.3 7.2 tz 6.8 7.2 
LOST OPK OGY S sores css <p ras assesses vicisns conspsaueehasins edeazsasssoatbevesntan diated 125.5) 145.8) 161.3) 168:3| 180.2) 169.1 175:5 - - - = = 

Fabricated ee pone 
Total cases . db dpwnsgevesvsUis on vagewanreedstade Modidesuccateatasantie 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 
Lost workday GAS OB coe a sace sce iy wens sxciattadboneesvapoaniaiboancs tances Bvanaanie 6.8 Wise 8.0 7.9 1.9 eal 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 
BSCSSU WON CLAY S cece ee os cca encour suawnvcneasmesswovescodupaahnsevaaviacabasisuzaiead 115.5} 121.9] 138.8) 147.6} 155.7} 146.6} 144.0 - - - - = 

Industrial machinery and equipment: 

PG tal GAGOS cersetacedestennses¥eoxsdnewongsanecss cer dou¥-esenenevisarena¥evs ones 10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 Vat V4 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 

Lost workday cases 4.2 4.4 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 

Lost workdays... 72.0 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - 
and ae gl 5 lectricl eavipment 

tery hie. aes anesieeetesazcs 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 
Lost workday cases. 27) 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 
LO StWOPKGAY Ss iascsves cose sdapesssenssonssccannatensscssssaesachssaszesinnszocatenteces 49.8 55.9 64.6 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - = 

i ipment: 

Atel powllet a easy 9.6 13.5 ATs? Vie 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 
Lost workday cases. 4.1 5.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 tA 7.1 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 
Lost workdays... 79.1 105.7 134.2 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - = - - 

Instruments and Peed, beds: 

TOLAN CASES 2. yeeriserssccxrsscsvecsvansacisseesecaasoniseSeeepenssavaannnqeiasstaar §.3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 eS : . me 2 : ie 
LOSt WOFKGAY CASES.......cscccssessesecsssssessscssecsssacnencnerssscssscesesceseeees 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.5 2.7. 2.7 ah 3) < ai - 
Lost workdays. 2 42.2 43.9 $15 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 ~ - 

ae ey i eal indus 10.2 10.7 11.3 4A 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 vs He 
Lost workday cases. re a ne ce se ie 
LOSt WOrKGAYS......200.ceessescsesssseseenseneseensensstsncsnsecsesnnssssnsnnsasensesed | : idols 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


: Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
PACE. AOE Tipe Of Eee 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993! 1994 *| 1995 ‘| 1996 *| 1997* 
| ne eh eel A chacll (EAihctnst | 
Nondurable goods: 
FORAE GING cases conjndeinssnvicacctspngniovwuasiopugcueutnessdaminmecniaenmeiimobe 10.0 11.1 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 8.8 
Lost workday cases =e 4.6 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.4 
LOG? WOPKOE YS. ccscninsevssncveevsicnssenersanesnancsessebiescussbesnmansegnnanNecessonsusyd 82.3 93.5 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - - nae 
Food and kindred products: 
Total CaS@S ..........00000+ aici 16.5 47.7: 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 14.5 
Lost workday cases.. aa 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 
LOSE WOPUIEY Ge isceseicc eine svilsinencq/Phinscreteerennhsiusdcreieseethaaetntsteedated 137.8 163.7 169.7 174.7 202.6 207.2 211.9 = ~ =- == 
mi nr pase aergipgiaesuingsouns guswoisid eeu sealhuanidatass eauipnstscieenst¥Pd 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 77 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 5.9 
Lost workday cases.. e 2.5 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 a 
£068 WTR YS anscdictiassnn xan Ginnie reiterate ntviasidccs tied 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - = a 
Textile mill products: 
TERRE SA SS esaeasea th sets ep ca oa Gs Ges br cea NR Eis vaninteoenduenced 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 6.7 
Lost workday cases. =a 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 42 41 4.0 4.1 3.1 
Ste ee a wile ea atsinis asses tps Cass Atvesness pick cists vc nseesen 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - 
Apparel and other textile wick ere 
Total cases . aes eae chiv inde niieiiaabuwe elle ulate sein 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.0 
Lost workday ¢: cases. red 2.7 8.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.1 
TNE WEN MERINO ci oes in a 4055 oven verseus svaiocensavsoswosstverepyuadeiveateccaberesnd 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9! 104.6 - - - - 
Paper and allied hiv aati 
Total cases .. I Pap RR eo RE AEST AS 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.3 
Lost workday ¢ cases. 4.7 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 4.2 3.7 
Fee et Len 2, SS Oe Ee EN rey 99.5} 122.3} 124.3) 132.9} 124.8) 122.7] 125.9 - - - - 
Printing and publishing: 
Bi Fs Se Re ree ee tee ee eee 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 67 6.4 5.7 
Lost workday cases. 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.7 
DBE WII Seo oicavs asst peb een tanncaetatencanitii gaviniae esol 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - = 
Chemicals and allied neti 
Total cases . — Beicteashccestes de scte eters nearer eeusse kates 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 48 
Lost workday ci Te RR ee Ree re res ORR Se RRS 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 yy ; 28 2.7 2.3 
Lost workdays...... 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
TE CRIDND cemctactsssennsccsses ist 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 4.8 4.3 
Lost workday cases. 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 25 2.3 2.4 2.2 
ASAE WUT cnc are dees see cea tantinn sur eesoa catenins chanced 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - ~ - 
Rubber and miscellaneous i: oo 
Total cases .. — ode ee berloancse stata 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 11.9 
Lost workday cases 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 5.8 
SNE MN MAN nc eaNs oh oe tne dcteee acstlas Svlacasca ais Sage ova adans dos ivives ane 118.2} 130.8] 142.9} 147.2; 151.3} 150.9} 153.3 - ~ - - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.6 
4.8 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 48 4.3 
83.4; 114.5) 128.2} 130.4) 152.3} 140.8) 128.5 - - - = 
8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.2 
4.8 4.9 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 §.5 §.2 48 
102.1 108.1 118.6] 121.5) 134.1 140.0) 144.0 - - - us, 
ter 7.7 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.7 
3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 3.0 
54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - = 
Wholesale trade: 
7.2 7.4 7.6 it) 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 77 7.5 6.5 
3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.2 
62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases ..... Fcadigvectesinedabs iinet es Cubciseath abeataniaainayahwaevadeie 7.8 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 77 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.56 6.8 
Lost workday cases. 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.9 
Lost workdays... Sstvan caviar 50.5 §2.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1)" 79.2 - - - - 
Finance, insurance and real estate 
Total cases .. adidicsneroraaiteol ene esse savdes sav dushatbevalukeandhuasdtaese 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.2 
9 A] 9 9 A WwW 1.2 1.2 Ww 1.0 0.9 
A7iN 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 241 32.9 - - - 
5.3 §.5 5.4 6.5 6.0 6.2 7. 6.7 6.5 6.4 5.6 
2.5 i a 2.6 ar 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.5 
43.0 45.8 47.7 $1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - - 


’ Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classitication 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

2 Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

—- Data not available. 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-97 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1992-96 19967 1997 
Average Number Number Percent 
VOTE, cccueee scorer ca co retin scsinesteasresasterieen Oe nCee eit eanescscascaeee 6,331 6,202 6,218 100 
SE MAR SACO APERUON TD LINC HOEY asp eecccccennsetse esa een cx scedsveescnrsccacand 2,587 2,601 2,599 42 
RANT WAY IICUS GUNES as cer acest cca tosis ns vavupasi kom dersiddacsproeereceivstssevtoones 1,287 1,346 1,387 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.............ce0:c00000- 640 667 639 10 
Moving in same direction.. eee 104 96 103 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming... 228 220 229 4 
Moving in intersection... Bisaeccee tab yapestvaesy 125 153 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or ‘equipment. or 231 243 280 5 
FNOMGCOMESIOM ICID EINE saris sions cons -Sancacesoonntereasssdvausavaucaceceessviaicvnevacss 4 343 352 384 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSion.............sesessesseeseeereeee 250 266 295 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... 400 374 377 6 
La TT Gy: bare ae 2 er ae avy EN ei ae a 213 206 216 3 
SETUCON EA Eas tenses at sent Sas nek sateen PeAMaw OA GRAACANIAAIE GaN oneSav eksKesaia 334 324 261 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle. 369 353 367 6 
NV GION VERICIO MCI ON 5 sciesenasnsscssncscontirossesscxecczsnorossccénesceeventenseed 106 119 109 2 
PYRIDINE ics. postnee roast Ryn One Sat sian abucn saucer susReacacussreseasasnn 78 74 93 1 
Assaults and violent acts. 1,275 1,165 1,103 18 
HOMICIGOS. . ..c..scccpeets<<e 1,032 927 856 14 
SI OGSIING wae tee avicc tae nne cen eb seo cdnannsee shavcouratakpaassssncaieenteces) 839 761 705 11 
NSLOUNMIAG sarecee caacetsreeasalne shee tasccanetdsess Pat sack cnehenskonscrneyeuener’ 78 80 73 1 
Other, including bombing... 115 86 78 1 
Selt-infieted InjUpOssscaisceacwsciass sesso onnzaapnancdss less vwanrasantadinetronucsonsaey 213 204 212 3 
Contact with objects and equipment...............ssssssssessseenseeeseees 998 1,010 1,034 17 
Struck by object............... | 568 582 578 9 
Struck by falling object.... 365 403 384 6 
Struck by flying object... 4 69 58 53 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or r objects... 289 285 320 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery...... = 147 146 189 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials.............:0.ssssecseeee 122 131 118 2 
FRU ices ee ae rape eens ent an neoroe ooh ne oeaascaepierortacesnens 645 691 715 11 
Fall to lower level 562 610 652 10 
Fall from ladder 87 97 116 2 
Fall from roof... 130 149 154 2 
Fall from scaffold, staging... vf 79 88 87 1 
RAMON SANG OVE. icp rasenaspsnsto nce cayccavs cusxadenstersoaskasasvectaapiinesapaaias 56 52 44 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................. | 596 533 550 9 
Contact with electric CUrTeNT..........ccseccsseeeceseeeee 327 281 297 5 
Contact with overhead power lines 128 116 138 2 
Contact with temperature ExtreMes..........cseceecseeersesereeseerereeseess 42 33 40 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances.. 121 123 123 2 
Inhalation) Of SUDSLANCOS: 5.225 aap sacnmneeseesssserasncdeneanartecesseqnentoess 75 76 59 1 
OXY GSI STCIONCY Foor on ne excrete ne ane na senescacanvesshisnananseynosnarcchapnereerecsed 105 95 87 1 
Drowning, SUBMONSION: 2.2242 soteserrelsasdonctsesrcanasssarecee bes ssysckaveress 81 70 70 fiat 
EMGS ANG OXPIOSIONS ooo ose e acces en cemesacsents secs snecsseenansecccseseereseseraued 193 185 196 3 
Other events or EXPOSULES®........-..ccccssssescecessseeceeesssseecssssnneeeeeesen 21 - 


’ Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

2 The BLS news release issued August 7, 1997, reported a 
total of 6,112 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1996. Since 
then, an additional 90 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1996 to 6,202. 
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Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 
percent or data that are not available or that do not meet 
publication criteria. 
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@ Help you find the information you ne@d about prices, the 
labor force, wages, employee benefits, safety and health; fi A 
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productivity, and ‘other current statistical series. / 
@ Explain what the data mean to your region, your industry, f x 
your labor market. / / 
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lorth American Industry 
Jassification System 
Inited States, 1997 


places the U.S. Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) System (1987), 


> Standard Industrial Classification System of Canada (1980), and the 
>xican Classification of Activities and Products (1994). 


e new, Official NAICS system provides common industry definitions that 
ver the economies of the three North American Free Trade Agreement 
AFTA) countries: the United States, Canada and Mexico. Organized in a 
rarchical structure much like the existing SIC, the new NAICS groups 
tablishments with similar production processes: 


e First two digits designate a major economic sector such as agriculture 
or manufacturing. 


e Third digit designates an economic subsector. 


e Fourth digit designates an industry group, such as grain and oil seed farming 
or fiber, yarn and thread mills. 


e __ Fifth digit designates the NAICS industry such as wheat farming 
or broadwoven fabric mills. 


e Optionally, each country may add additional detailed industries below the 
5-digit level so long as the additional detail aggregates to a 5-digit level 
of NAICS. 


ludes 350 new industries, definitions for each industry, tables showing the 
Tespondence between NAICS and 1987 SIC codes,and alphabetized list of more than 
000 businesses and their corresponding NAICS code. Follows the production-oriented 
nomic concept. 
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Examples of the new classification system— 


New subsector for computers and electronic 
product manufacturing. 


New industry group for root, tuber, and peanut 
farming 


New industry for apiculture 
8 new industries for fabricated metal products 


New structure for transportation equipment 
manufacture to classify industries producing 
equipment for transporting people and goods 


2 new categories for chocolate and 
confectionery products 
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Health Insurance Premiums Dominate Health Care Budget of Consumers 
Violence in the Workplace Comes Under Close Scrutiny 

The Demographics of Family Spending 

What’s Behind U.S. Competitiveness? 

Women’s Labor Force Growth Appears Stalled 

Unpaid Family Leave 

Outdoor Occupations Exhibit High Rates of Fatal Injury 
Displacement Spreads to Higher Paid Managers and Professionals 
Health and Social Services Provide Rich Soil for New Occupations 
Hispanic Spending Patterns Compared with Others’ 

Injuries to Caregivers in Patients’ Homes 

Workers Are On the Job More Hours Over the Course of the Year 
Warm Areas Continue Hottest Job Growth 

Health Expenditures and the Aging Population 

Looking for a Job While Employed 

Serious Injuries Befall Workers Struck by Objects 
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Washington, DC 20212 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
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Seis Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation January8 December February 5 January March 5 February 1; 4-20 


Productivity and costs February 9 4th quarter March9 4th quarter 2; 39-42 
See een eae We SEE Ee eee ee a ere a ee ee OE a ee a 
U.S. Import and Export 


Price Indexes January 15 December February 17 January March 11 February 34-38 
Producer Price Indexes January 13 December February 18 January March 12 February 2; 31-33 
Consumer Price indexes January 14 December February 19 January March 18 February 2; 28-30 
Real earnings January 14 December February 19 January March 18 February 14, 16 
Employment Cost Indexes January 28 4th quarter 1-3; 21-24 
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